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abbreviations for references will be: HIASBL ; JRAbts&c; 
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Volume II, 1936. 
Article No. 1, 

Islamic Apocrypha (Tadlis)» 

By M. Hidayat Hosain. 


Tli 0 literal}^ activities of the whole Islamic world are rooted 
ill the Qiir’aR and the Hadith. The Qur’an is being jireserved 
by iimiimerabie adherents of Islam b 3 ^ committing it to memory 
and as such there is no possibility of any addition to, omission 
from, or alteration of a single word, in the text of the Qur’an ; 
but the Hadith covers a vast literature and the early Islamic 
scholars cievised means and rules to establish its authenticity. 
TadUs removes the Hadith from the category of Hadith Sahih 
(sound Hadith) to that of imaiithentic ones. 

According to the Arabic lexicon^ means ‘to conceal 

a fault or defect in an article of merchandise, from the 
purchaser’, and according to the traditionists, 'to conceal the 
defects of the Hadith, either in the text, in the chain of narrators 
or in the source i.e. the teacher from whom it is learnt.^ 

TadUs is of three kinds. They are, (i) Tadlls fVl Isndd 
( ) TadUs in the chain of narrators ; (2) TadUs fi’l 

Matn TadUs in the text; and (3) TcadUs fJsh 

Skuyu^ ) TadUs in the teacher f?'oni whom the 

tradition is learnt. 


I. TadUs in the chain of narrators. 


It is- classified under seven heads, viz. : — 

(1) The narrator narrates a Hadith from a teacher from 
whoiii he has learnt other Hadiths, but the particular Ha.ditli 
is not .directly learnt from the, teacher but-, through a parson 
•who had learnt from the teacher. At the time of .narration, 
the,, narrator narrates in a language which goes .to show that 
he has learnt it direct from the teacher, ■ ' instead of ‘ /jadda- 

diand' ( — narrated to us— or. similar words,, the narrator 
■/uses the expres,sioii ;,jueh. a 

person said. • . : ' ' ■ 

. ', (2) The naiTat or ■ mentions the . chain o,f narrato.rs . ■fro.r.n. 
wdiom the Hadith is learnt, ■ but , omits the names- of those who 


J Lane’s AraMc English Lexicon, Book I, Bart III (1867), p. 903. 

, al-Amanl fi MuMkkimr akJurjam, p. 213; see also JounK 

Asiat. SoG . Bengal, 1856, p. 218 ; Salisbury, p. 92, I; Risch, p. 20; Sproumrl 
Mojammacl III, p. xcix, ilhersetzt es': unredlichkeit, and Goldziher, Siuham- 
medamsche Studien, vol. 11, p, 4:S. 
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are considered weak traditiomsts, or are of minor age, or are 
niitriistwortliy. This kind of tadUs is called Tadlls tajwul or 

tasviya ( L; )> Tasviya ( aj ) means ' to 

make equal’, i.e. to establish on an equal footing Avitli other 
Hadiths. Tajwul ( ) means ' to show a thing as perfect 

This is the worst kind of TadUs. Baqlya ^ bin al-Walid,^ Walid 
bin Muslim^ and Hasan bin Dhakwan* were in the habit of 
practising this kind of Tadlls. 

(3) The narrator nientioiis also another name, or iiaiiies, 

along with the source from which he has heard the tradition, 
but he has actually never heard it from such a person or persons. 
This is called Tadlls aVAtf ( ) on account of the 'Atf 

(coiij unction) ; icww, e.g. Haddathand f iddn loa fiddn Uj aa. ) 

j so and so, and so and so haim narrated. The narrator 

had never learnt from the second so and so h 

(4) The narrator pauses for a moment after saying ( ) 
i^ddaljiand and after a while mentions the name of the person 
from whom he has not learnt the tradition ; as for instance 
Ibn ^Adi^ in al-Kdmil says that TTmar bin "Ubaid^" at-TaiiafisI 
used to say liaddathand, then remained silent, and after a while 
said that Hisham bin ‘■TJrw’‘a ^ narrated from his father, who 


^ This is the expression which is used by the traditionists : — 

(kdi 

The traditions narrated by Baqiya are not genuine, so be on guard 
^ against it. , 

2 Abu Muhammad Baqiya bin al- Walid al-Kalaq , was born a.h. 
115, A.D.. 733 and died a.h. 197, a.d. 812' or a.h. 198, a.d. 813, See 
adh-Dhahabi, Mlzdn al’Ttkldl, vol. I, pp. 154-158, and Ibn Hajar al-b4sc|a- 
lani, Ta MM b at-Tahdhihj vol. I, pp. 473-478. 

3 Abu’l ‘Abbas Walid bin Muslim ad-Dimashqi was born a.h. 119. 
A.D, 737 and died A.H. 195, A.D. 810. Mlzdn ctlAHulad vol. Ill, p. 275, 
Tdhdhlh at-Tahdhlb, vol. XI, pp. 151-155 and a dh -Dhahabi, Tfalld'h'ai 
al-Wuffciz, vol. I, p.' 278. 

4 Abu Salama al-Hasan bin Dhakwan narrates Alijldith fj*oni Tf:>u 
Sirin (d. a.h. 110, a.d. 728), Ta’us, and Abii Rija al-AUlomlT, Jmr 
further particulars of his life see Mlzdn^ vol. I, p. 227 and Tahdhjb. 
vol. II, p. 276. 

5 The full name of Ibn lAdi is Abu Ahmad ‘Abdallah 'bin IMuhammad 
al-Jurjaiii. . He twice visited Syria and Egypt for the sake of study. 
His first journey was in a.h. 297, a.d. 909. The. full name of iiis work 
al-Iidmll is al-Kdmil fl mdrifat ad-Du^afd^ tva’l MatruMn and it is 
masterpiece on the subject of determining ' the weak and rejected tradb 

. tionists. Ho died a.h, 305, a.d. 975. Tabaqdt al*Kiihrd, Yol. ll, p. 233, 
•and H. l^allfa, vol, V, p. 28, 

' ■ ® ‘Umar biWUbakl at-Tanahsi was bom^A.H. 104, a.d. 722 and died 
a.h., ,185,. a.d:. 801 or 187 (802) or '■■'188 ...(803 )v Mlzdn a!-rtiddi, II, 
p.. 265, andira/id|?(i&» TII, p. 480. ■ 

Bisham bin .‘IJnTO died a.h. 146, a.d. 163. SharThardt aM ^aliub^ 
vol. I, p.„'218, and Mlzdn al-Ttiddl, vol. -111, -p, 255. , 
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narrates from “’Alsba/ but lie bad never beard the Hadlth 
from Hisham. This kind of TadUs is called TadMs ai-Qakd 
( Qata' ( ) means to cut, on account of the 

interruption caused bv his silence. 

(5) A teacher gives permission to a student to narrate 

Hadith though the latter had not actually studied under him. 
The student says at the time of narration haddathana or 
aMbarmirl, which implies that he heard it direct from the teacher, 
whereas he should have said Ajdzmid ( ), i.e. ' I was permitted 

to say 

The other aspect of this kind of Tadlls is that a student 
obtains a book from his teacher ^ in which Hadiths are recorded 
and the student has neither read with nor heard from the teacher. 
At the time of narration, the student sa^^s Haddathana or 
AMibarand ( jf ) which shows that he had learnt 
from the teacher. Ishaq bin^ Rashid al-Jazari and Fatr bin^ 
Kliallfa were in the liabit of saying liaddathand or alMara/fid 
though they had never heard the Hadith from their teachers. 

(6) The narrator does not sa^^ liaddathand or alMamnd, and 

ascribes the Hadith to his Shai kh (teacher) along with the chain 
of narrators though he had not heard it from his AkaiJdi, 
AI-Hakim has written about Siifyan bin 'Uayayna^ ) 

{ Axx.c that Sufyan once said az-Zuhri ® and then mentioned the 
whole chain of narrators. When the students enquired whetlier 
he had heard it from az-Zuhri, he replied that he had neither 
heard it from az-Zuhri nor from an^^body who had heard from 
az-Zuhri, but he learnt it from ‘Abd ar-Eazzaq ^ who heard 


1 k^’isha was tlie wife of the Prophet and the daughter of Abu Bakr 
as-§iddiq. She died a.h. 58, a.d. 677. Ibn Qutaiba, Kituh al-Ma^arif 
p. 65. 

2 The technical name of such a kind of book amongst the traditloiu‘ 5 ts 
is ' Wajdda \ 

3 Ishaq bm Rashid al-Jazar! was a pupil of az-Zuhri (died a.h. 325 
A.D. 742). He died at Sijistan in the reign of Abu JaTar (ManUlr ilit' 
•A^aside CaUph a.h. 136-1S8, a.d. 754-775). TahclMh at-T<iMm[ 

vol. I, p. 230.- , 


‘fFatr bill ^^alifa al-Qurashi ai-Malihzmni died a.h. 155 a i> 
77.1 or as some, say, a.h. 153, a.d. 769. TalidMb at-^TahdMk voV 
p. 300 and Mlzmi al-rttddl, voi. II, p. 335., ^ 

5 Sufyan bin 'Hayayna al-Hllall died a.h. 198, a.d. 813. Mtmn aU 

rtiddl, vol. I, p. ,397. 

^ „ e Az-Zuhrfs full nanie. is Abu Bakr Aluhammad bin Muslim bin 

‘■Ubaidallah; bin ‘Abdallah bin .Shiliab^ al-Qura^i az-Znhri al-Madarii 
He was. a very ^,reliable traditionist. ' Different’ dates ^ are- -given 'alxmt 
his Birth and death. .He, was born a.h... oO' or 51. or 56 or 58 and died 
A.H. 123 or 124 or 125.. TaMMb ut-TahdMh, voLIX,.p. 450, . Adh.D,iiahabI 
i^^Mtzan. aiadiddl,^ \tol, III, p. 126 says' that he died a.iiT 128, a.d. 

u- IrTpf of. ‘Abd ar-Razzaq is .‘Abd -ar-Razzaq bin Huinam . 

bin Hafi , ..al-HamyarL He narrated Hadith from-Ma‘mar and others. 
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it from Miitmar ^ wiio learnt it from az-ZiilirL This kind of 
T adits is called Tadlls Isqdt Acldt ar-Bkvdya ) 

{ i.e, the AdM ar-Riwdya ( ) or terms akMarmid 

or ImddafMmxl are dropped. 

(7) The narrator mentions the name of a famous place, 
but lie does not mean that jilace, but another place of the same 
name. This the narrator does in order that people might 
know that lie has -wandered through distant places in search 
of Hadlths. This kind of Tadlls is called Tadlls al-BUdd 
( olJf ), e.g, an Egyptian traditionist said ^ so and so 

narrated to him in Traq ’ ( ^lii ). By ‘ 'Iraq ’ lie 

iiieant a place near Egypt known as hdkhnilm and not the 
PersioM drag. 


II. Tadlls in the Text. 

Tadlis' in the text ( ) is also called Miidraj 

fdl Main ( ^3 ), i,e. inserted into the text 

{interpolation). 

The narrator includes in the narration his own statement, 
or of some other persons, thereby making people to behexe that 
it is also a part of the Hadith- Such a kind of Tadlls miglit 
occiir in : 

(1) the beginning of the text of. Hadith and is termed 

Mtidxag fl Atvwal al-Matn ( t Ji ^ ) . 

(2) the middle of the narration and termed Mudray fl 

Wast ad-Main ( 

(3) the end of the narration axid cadhd Mudraj f I AMl'lr 

alAIatn.i , ' 

Til. . Tadlls ill the teacher from whom the trmUUmi is 'learnt. 

The naiTator narrates^ that- he learnt the tradition Itoiii 
his teacher and instead of giving the, familiar name of the 
.teacher, he nmntions his nick -name, or some other appellation, 
or .some, of his unfamiliar names. The narrator does this because 
the teacher might be , a; wea-k traditionist, and in this manner 
Ms weak points might escajie 'attention, and the Jiearors iniglit 
be led to think' the .Hadith, to be -true. For example, a narrator 
■inigiit say that he heard the tradition from Hammad whosci 


He was bom a.h:. 126 ,,. a.b,. 743 ami. died " a.-h-..' ' 2 . 1 ' 1 , a.d. 826 , TahiMiit> 
ut-Talhdhlh^ volMl, :■ ; 

The Mi n'ame . of Maf mar , is M'a‘mar bin Basliid al-Azadi. He 
narrated Hadlths from .az-Zulir! and-- others. . -"He , died a.h. 152 or ,a.h. 
153 or A.H. , 154, (a.p. 770). Tahdktb at-TalidMb, voL X, p. 243 and 
.adh-Dlmhabi,,' p. 178. ' 
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familiar name was Muhammad bin Sa’ib al-Kalabi ^ and who w^’as^ 
accused of citing unreliable Hadiths. 

These are the eleven kinds of TadUs. 

Binhan ad-Diii Al-Halabi^ in his work at-Tab'm U Asmrf 
al-M‘iid<iUism has said that^ TadUs had hardly occurred after 
300 A.H. (a.d. 912). Al- Hakim ^ has stated that he did not 
know ill later traditionists anyone who had practised TadUs 
except Abu Bakr Muhammad bin Muhammad bin Sulaimaii 
ai-Baghandi.^ 

The first author ^ who wYote a book on TadUs is al-KarabisI ^ ; 
he was followed by aii-Nasah,^ ad-Daraqutni,^ al-Kliatib,^®^ 
al-BaghdadI and Ibii h4.sakird^ Later authors who have 


1 Muhammad bin Sa’ib al-Kalabi died a.h. 146, a.d. 763. ShadhamL 
vol. I, p. 217 and Mizdn aJ-Ididdl, vol. Ill, p. 61. 

2 See, for his life, p. 6, footnote 7. 

S See Zafr al'Amdm fl Mukhtasar cd-Jurjdm, p. 213. 

^ Abfi ‘Abdallah Muhammad bin ‘Abdallah al-Hakim an-Naisaburi 
was born a.h. 321, a.d. 933. As a traditionist he gained a wide reputation 
in the Islamic world. He died a.h. 405, a.d. 1014. Taddikirat al-Huffdz, 
vol. Ill, p. 227. 

5 Ai-Baghandi died a.h. 312, a.d. 924. Lisdn al-Mlzan, vol. V, p. 360. 

® See Ibn Hajar, Tahaqdt al-Mudallism, p. 2. 

7 His full name is Abu ‘Ali al-Husain bin ‘All al-Karabisi. He was 
a native of Baghdad and one of the Imam ash-Shafi.‘i’s most distinguislied 
disciples. He w’rote works on that branch of science which is called 
al’Jarh ivaH Ta'dU (impeachment and justification) and on other subjects 
also. He died a.h. 245 (a.d. 859) or, according to a statement %vhicli 
appears more copect, a.h. 248 (a.d. 862). Kardbisl is formed from Kamhls 
which word designates clothes made of a sort of coarse cloth ; the singular 
is Kirbas (the original Persian word is Kirpas). This doctor sold cloth, 
of that sort and was therefore called al-KarabisL De Slane, Translation 
of Ibn IQialiikan, vol. I, p. 416. 

^ His full name is xAbfi ‘Abd ar-Rahman Ahmad bin Shifaib aii- 
Kasa’i. He was born at ' Nasa (a city in lOmrasan), a.h. 214 or 215 
(a.d. 829 or 830) and was the chief traditionist of his age and autlior of 
a Suncm OT collection of traditions. Ad-Daraqutnl declares him a martyi*, 
on account of the trials he underwent at Damascus, and says tliat lie 
died A.H. 303 (a.d. 915) at Mecca ; others state that he died at Kamla 
. in Palestine. De Slane, Ibn igiallikan, vol. I, p. 58.. 

9 The full name of ad-Daraqiitni is Abul Hasan ‘All bin ‘Umar, | 

He was born A.H. 306, a.d. 918 in Baghdad at a Mahalia named Dar | 

al-Qutn from which be is commonlv known as ad-DaraqutuL Ho I 

received diis education, in Basra,. Kufa, . Baghdad and Wasit aiid very | 

soon his fame as a great scholar spread far and wide. He is the aul hoV * 

of a large nmnber . of works and 'died; A.H. 385, A.D.: 995. S. Wajahat .| 

Husain, Journal a-rul Proceedings of the A sintic Society of Bengal ; Xi.nv ■ 

Series, voL XXX, .1934, p. 39. . : ' . f 

^io por the ■ works o.f al-^atib. m.l-BaglidMi .and' ■■ Ibn- ' ‘Asakir on ' 

Tabaqdt al-WIiiduIMsm see ■s^s-Bxiyu%. Tadnb 'ar-Bdw% p. 'Sl, :. i'! 

The full name of al-Bagkdadi . is Abu . Bakr 'Ahmad bin Pie 'I 

was born A.H. 329, a.d. 1002. He is eonside.red ■ a ' very reliable tradi- ' ■ 

tionist and historian.. He died a.h. 463, a.d. 1071. Y'aqui, Irshdd al-Arih, 
vo,l. I, P..246.... . ■ r ■ ’ 

The: full. name' of' ^ ‘Asakir is; Afoul Qasim ‘All bin al-Hasan. 

He was born. A.H. ADO, A.D', 1 105. He received liis education at Baghdad 
m -the famous Kizarniy a College and became the most eminent traditionist . . 
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mitten on the subject are adh-Bhahabi/ al-'Alai and others 
The -works of the early authors are now not available. 

Adh-Dhahabi wrote a treatise in poetry on TadUs (a portion 
of it is found in as-Siibki, Tabaqdt al-Kuhrd, vol. V, p. 218). 
Ai-'Alah has composed a treatise in prose under the title Kifdb 
(d-Mtiflallisln and has added more names to those mentioned 
in adh-Dhahabi’s poem. Al- Hafiz Abu Mahmud Ahmad bin 
Ibrahim al-Maqdisi, ^ a pupil of aclh-Dhahabi, supplemented 
adh-Dhahabi's poem with materials from al-'Alah’s work 
in order to make the poem complete. Zaiii ad-Din al2Irac|i^ 
added a few more names on the margin of ai-*AlahAs hook. A 
further supplement, as an independent treatise on the subject, 
has been attributed to Abu Zar'a,.^ Al-Halabi'^ added more 
names to the last suppiemeot and wrote a treatise under the 


of liis age. H'e died at Damascais a.h. 571, a.b. 1176. As-Subkl, 
■Tabaqdt al-Kubrcif a^oI. IV, p. 273, 

■* The full name of adh-Dhaliabl is Shams ad-Din Abil ‘Abdallfih 
Muhammad bin Ahmad. He was bom at Damascus a.h. 673, a.b. 
1274. He studied under numerous scholars, served as a professor in 
several Madrasahs at Damascus and wrote many useful works. H.e was 
a wevll-knowii traditionist of his time. He died a.h. 748, a.d. 1348. 
As-Subkl, Tahaqdt, vol. V, p. 216. 

2 The full name of al- Ala’i is §alah ad-Din Abu Sa4d Igialll bin 
Kaikaldas al-Ala’i. He Avas born a.h. 694, a.d. 1295, and studieci HadtiJi 
under many scholars. In a.h. 718, a.d. 1318, he worked as a professor 
of HadtfJi ill the Madrasa an-Nasiriya at Damascus. He died in 
Jerusalem a.h. 761, a.d. 1359. Ad-Dif/rar al-Kclmina, a?’o1. II, p. 90. 

3 For the book see Shadhardt adh-J^uihab, vol. VI, p. 191, and as- 
Sakhawi, ad-Daid al-Ldmi\ Ami. I, fol. 42b. 

Ahmad al-MaqdisI was born a.h. 648, a.d. 1250 and died a.h, 726, 
A.D. 1325. Ad-Dumr al-Kdmma, Ami. I, p. 90. 

S The full name of Zain ad-Din al-‘Iraqi is AbuT FadI ‘Abd ar-llahim 
bill al-Husain, al- 'Iraqi. He was born in Mihran (a place near Caii-o), 
A.H. 725, A.D. 1325. As he AA^as brought up in Iraq, he is l^iunvii as 
al-'^Iraqi. Ibn Hajar al-tAsqalaiil describes him m. Tnbd^ al-Qh.uhia}\ i’ol. 
149, as the most eminent traditionist of his time. He died a.h. S0C», 
A.D. 1403, Busan alAIuhddara, vol. I, p. 151. 

® The full name of Abu Zar'a is Wall ad-Dlii Abu Zar'a Ahmad 
bin Zain ad-Din 'Abd ar-Rahirn al-Traqi. He Avas born A.ii. 7(52, a.d. 
1362 and studietl in Egypt under his father, Zain ad-Din ul-Traqi, and. 
others. He was Cliief Justice of Egypt and aahs I'cckoned llu.^ 
of liis hither in Hadith. He eomposed a number of useful works. In 
A.H. SIO lie renewed the system of teaching Hadiyi by means of dicta- 
tion, which had been discontinued from a.h. 806 after his father’s death. 
He died a.h. 826, a.d. 1422, As-SaMiawi, € id-paid ahLdmi \ Ami. I, 
fol. 47a..' . ■■ "* 

7 Tlie full name of al-Halabi is Biirhan ad-Din AbuT Wafa’ Ibrahim 
bill Muhammad known as Sibk Ibn al-'Aj'ami, the grandson of Ibn ai- 
‘AjamT, as his mother belonged to al-'Ajami family of Halab, He aaus 
born at Jullum in Halab a.h. 753, a.d. 1352, He distinguished hiraself 
in, many branches of knowdedge but outshone in Hadith. He is llio 
author .of seAmral Avorks. He -died/ a.h. '841, 'a.d. 1438. For details 
of his life see Journal and 'Proceedings ^ Asiatic Sociefq of BcnqaJ (Xew 
Series), vol. XXIV, (1928), p. 363.', ■ ' ' * ■' 
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Banio at'Tab%n U Asm/T al-Mudallisln^^ while Ibn Hajar ^ al- 
'Asqalaiii completed the list with the addition of more new 
liaiiies and wrote a book called Kitab Tabaqdt al-MiidaUisln, 
or Ta/nf aJil ai-Taqdls U Mardtib al-Mmosufi/fi biH Tadlls? 

The total number of names given in the book of al-‘Ala’i is 
68. Abii Zar*'a added 13 names, Halabi 32 and Ibn Hajar 
al-*'AsqaIaiii 39. With all these additions the total number 
comes to 152. As-Suyuti^ also wrote two treatises on the 
subject entitled (a) Kashf ai-Talbis ^an Qalb AM at-TadUs and (b) 
Risdla fl Asnid' al-MudaUisln. 

It is needless to enumerate the names and other particulars 
of the 152 traditionists who practised TadMs. A detailed list 
of these traditionists is given in Ibn Hajar’s Kitdb Tabaqdt 
al-AliidaUism. 


3 For copies see Berlin Cat. No. 9946, Bodl., voi. II, No. 397, 
and Baiikipore Cat., voi. XII, p. 55. 

2 The full name of Ibn Hajar al-AAsqalanI is Shihab ad-Din Abii’i 
Fadl Ahmad bin ‘All. He was born a.h. 773, a.d. 1372 and travelled 
ill different Islamic comitries to study Hadl^. He is the author of many 
useful works. As-Saldia.wi has written a book about liis life and work 
which is called cd-Jcmdhir wcdd Durar ft Tarjamat ShaiMk al-Isldm. Ibn 
Hajar, A copy of it exists in the Bibliotheqiie Natlonale, Paris. See 
De Slane Cat. No. 2105. He died a.h. 852, a.d. 1449. Al-KMitat aU 
Jadldn, voi. VI, p. 37. 

3 It is printed in Egypt, a.h. 1322 ; see Sarkis, p. SO. 

^ The full name of as-Suyuti is Abu’l Fadl Jalal ad-Din ‘Abd ar- 
Rahmaii bin Abl Bakr. He belonged to a Persian family wdio had been 
residing for three hundred years at Suyiit in Upper Egypt ; but he hiiii» 
self was born in Cairo a.h. 849, a.b. 1445. He studied under renowned 
teachers in every branch of Islamic learning. He wrote a larger number 
of books than any other Islamic writer. He died a.h. 911, a.d. 1505. 
HuBYh al-MithMara, voi. I, pp. 153, 203; voi. II, p. 65 and B fihm' CaL 
voi. II, p. 12. ' 
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Notes on a Foertli Tour In the District of Dinajpur. 

By Sarasi Kfmar Saraswati. 

Ill March last (1935), thanks to Mr. H. E. Stapleton, late 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, I had the good fortune 
of undertaking another trip in the district of Dinajpur, this time 
by the western bank of the rirer Chiramati as the third was by 
its eastern.^ This trip also proved singularly successful, like the 
previous ones, in revealing several other prospective sites for 
antiquarian and archaeological studies well worth fuller and more 
sj^stematic exploration by experts. In my previous j)aper I 
have dwelt on the extreme importance of this little stream with 
its once flourishing settlements on its both banks. Its impor> 
tance is now a thing of the past. The flourishing cities are dead 
and gone. Yet, to the local people, this stagnant stream still 
bears a high character for sanctity, almost on a par with the 
sacred Ganges, and a story is widely current regarding the origin 
of this little, but no less sanctified, stream. 

In the Survey map, the river is shown to be rising suddenly 
out of nothing some 10 or 12 miles north of Kaliyagunj, a station 
on the Parvatipiir-Katihar section of the Eastern Bengal Railway. 
Mr. Satyendra Nath Majiinidar, M.A., Sub-Inspector of Schools, 
Raigunj Circle, Dinajpur, from whom I heard the story for the 
first time, informs me that the river comes out of a big north- 
and-south tank. The story is as follows : A Brahmin had a 
foster daughter named Srimati, who was a widow. Once the 
Brahmin intended to go on a pilgrimage, and, among other places, 
he intended visits to the holy Benares and Prayaga and dips in 
the sacred Ganges and Triveni-Sahgama. Srimati, widowed as 
she Was, also longed for such a ]3ilgi'image, but, being obliged to 
be left, behind, .she gave her foster father a flow’*er to be, given tO' 
Mother .Ganges in her name. The Brahmin tied the flower in a 
corner of his scarf and set out on . his , holy travel. Eventually 
however he forgot his mission and, after a long absence from 
home, he came back with the fl,ower still tied in his scarf. The, 
widow discovered it, and her heart was almost hroken to find, 
her , mission unfulfilled. But she tokk nothing to her foster 
father, took the flower from the knot, and went to the tank at 
the back of the house. There she prayed hard to the goddess 


, i„ Por two previous papers by the writer on the. autiqmties of Dinajpur 
vide J.RA.S.B., Vol. 'XXVIIlV.pp. 173-183 and 185-195. ■ For a map of 
the district .Plat© 4 of Mr, Stapleton’s paper in the .same number of 
the Journal (pp.. 151-171.,). 
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tjaiiga to aeee.fit litR’ Innnble oflering aad threvr tlic iioxw^v into 
tlio tank, Iio|)iog and praying that it .should reach tlu‘ (Ooiges. 
Bcfoi’c the flower clropped into the w^aters, a paii* of rli\ine ha,;nd^’, 
appealed on tlio surface and canght the flower. liniiHalia teJy 
tlie Waters oi the tank swelled up and flowed down iu a. mighty 
tO!*rent. carrying the flower, and the Widovv' too, as if t.o mtait I lit* 
C hinges far down in the south. ' 


Itahar. 

The Police outpost of Itahar is some 14 .miles soutli of 
Baigunj, the last station in the Dinajpiir distiiet on the 
Parvatipur-Katihar section. The name Itakdr (literally ” string 
of bricks ’) comes, so the local people say, from Jimmcrous olfl 
bricks to be found all around the village and the su!*r<.> undirig 
region either sti'ewn all over the surface or Inuhai a. little 
below tlie gi'ouiid le\Tl. The village contains several ncntli-and- 
soiit]) taiiks of wliu-h a few are fairly big. In 03ie or t wo renuuns 
of pueea t//a7/s, now hidden underground, may be traecd. it was 
from here that a colossal image of Vishnu in bkick basalt and of 
excpiisite decorative workmanship was reeovereil in 19»>3 foi* tlm 
Indian Miiseuni by Mr. J. C. Majiimdar, the then Suli-Divisitinul 
Officer of Dinajpiir. The image was hdng under a peepiil tree 
by the side of t,he Patiraj -Chudaman road, whiclx crosses the 
north and south Piiligunj-Gajol road at Itahar. The image Was 
the object of veneration of the cowherd boys of tlie locality and 
Was reported to have been found as a result of a- chance digging 
ill one of the two adjacent mounds. The. mounds a.re now oivr- 
growii with jimgle and are still fairly high, about feet in 
perpendicular height from the surface level. They are full of 
bricks : but the iinfortnnate feature is that I could not get an 
entire brick above ground so as to have the measurement. 
are however very thick, generally 3 inches. A huge, but plain, 
stone pillar can still be seen lying on the top of one of tlie mo mu Is. 

When Mr . Maj umdar removed the colossa 1 i mage t lui co wiuuH 1 
boys looked for another (stone/ imag in a, mound ajid 

Were fortimate enough to find a black basalt pedestal of an imagi) 
(PL 1, Fig. 1), the main figure of which is missing from al xn'c t |jc 
Waist. The saptarailia pedestal is heavily decorated an<I consists 
of two vertical courses. The lower one consists of an (Icpliant 
in full front luew in the centre, flanked by two ganas (dwarfed 
demigods) resting on their stafis. The intermecliatc facets ai-e 
ocimpied by two lions while the outer ones Iiai'c (laruda, to 
proper right and a pot-bellied figure with garland to ])ro]>ta* loft. 
The Garucbi, evidently intended as the canier, points out thi*. 
deity proper, which is mis.sing, as Vishnu, tlie protector of the 
Universe. Above it have the full blown lotus seat {/vahdmIjN- 
jajMJm) supported hj ^^ndga (snake) couple, flanked hy two other 
smaller lotuses intended' for the attendant, figures. The deity 
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sits on tlie principal seat with crossed legs. He has four hands. 
The normal hands are placed on the lap in clhyanamiidrd (pose^ of 
meditation). The additional left hand rests on the knee with 
palm turned outwards and bears a chakra (discus) with a figure 
in relief (Chakrajyiiriisha, i.e. Chakra personified) within it. The 
attribute in the remaining hand cannot be recognized. In ail 
probability- it held a kmlcha (conchshell). The attendant figures 
on both sides are also broken away, but that to the xnoper right 
can still be recognized as that of Sarasvati from the mnd (Indian 
lyre) held by a hand, portions of which still remain. The main 
figure is heavily jewelled — nupiira (anklet), kcyura (bracelet), 
•etc. being still visible. 

That the missing figure represented the great god Vishnu 
there can be no doubt. The vehicle, CTartida, the chakra as one 
of the attributes in one of the hands and Sarasvati as an attendant 
figure unmistakably^ lead us to that conclusion. But here we 
have a new form, quite a unique ty^ie — in striking contrast to 
the two or three hackneyed types that we are accustomed to in 
Bengal. In his Elemmts of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, part 2,^ 
Appendix C, p. 20, Mr. T. A. Gojiiiiath Bao quotes a dliydna of 
Yogasana Vishnu, in which Vishnu is to be sculptured as seated 
crosslegged with the front hands in yogamudrd (pose of medita- 
tion) pose. It is however distinctly stated there that sanJcha and 
'■chakra ought not to be xilaced in the hands of this class of \ ishiiu. 
Again Mr. Eao refers to another dhydna in the Siddhdrtha 
SamhUci which prescribes sahlcha and chakra in the two additional 
hands. {lhid.,Yo\. I, part 1, p. 87.) The image of Yogasana 
niMrtti from Bagali reproduced by^ him (PI. XXIV) is an example 
of this type. The image under notice, although it differs slightly 
as to the position of the two additional hands, may^ also be 
assigned to the same class. It is perhajis a form of Vishnu 
influenced by the meditative aspect of Buddhism. The execution 
and decoration ascribe the sculpture to the 12th century A.D. 

Close to the market place at Itahar a small bust of an 
image under a tree is the object of much awe and veneration for 
the local rustics, who occasionahy bathe it with pigeon’s blood. 
The miniature is of fine workmanship and may be dated in -the 
11th century A.D. ,It is remarkable for the qieaceful aspect ^of 
the eyes and face, which indicates the image as that of a Yogin, 
a theory also substantiated by the jatdrmiJmfa (crown of matted 
hair). The absence of the third eye on the forehead should 
preclude, us from identifying it with Siva. , The alterna.tive is to 
identify it with a Buddhist deityq either Avalokitesvara or 
Maiijnsrl, and in that case, an occasional bath vdth blood is 
a most unseemly form of worship. Another Buddhist deity 
found at Itahar is a miniature image of Tara seated in laUtdsana, 
with her right hand resting on the imee in (gift-bestowing) 

pose and the left holding a, mlot 2 )ala (blue water lily). Above 
her head: is shown a niiniature 
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An eiev^ated. tract in the eastern part of the villaw is si ill 
knonli. as lire lidjhdrl (palace) by the local peo|)le. Tlie \rb«-)le 
area, now* full of brickbats and potsherds, has been under plnuu'h, 
for years together and the area and elevadion atv annually 
being reduced. Keport goes tha-t bricks can bc^ obtained in 
enormous quantity from, this pilace by a little digging. 1di.e size 
of those bricks, if the local people are to be believed, iirv unusually 
large. Several big l)idcks, now forming a sort of j^latfoian rouinl 
a well in the house of a cultivator, are reported to luive come 
from the Edjbdn mound and they measure appro xiinatt‘ly 
Kh'X 12''x3".^ Further east, just In* the side of the (hljol road, 
there is the fJidn of Smasana.kali, where there are a. ft^w Irau'ineiits 
of images iiiciuding a sandstone lihga. In the ihdnd { 
Station) compound there are also several images, of w1i.it -h one 
of Suryya and another of Mahishainarddiin are vzortli ncudcing. 


BhADEA5^ILA. 

About a iTiile to the east of Itahar lies the big villagt^ of 
Bhadrasila, uiiduiating throughout, containing large but low 
mounds full of bricks and stones. The most curioiN tldng is 
that the whole area of the village, eomprising aliout 2.1 mik*'^ by 
1 mile, is covered with bricks and stones. A quarter td* a mile 
to the east of the Gajol road there rests imder a banyan tret' a 
much mutilated image of Aghora-Riidra, now known to tb.e local 
people as Diirga Mahisltamarddini. It is under so-ea lief! \vo!*s]ii p, 
the god receiving a few flowers and water only on a few da\-s of 
the year. Otherwise it is C[uite neglected, lying at the merc-y 
of the weeds and hanging roots of the banyan tree, which have 
almost shielded the image from public gaze. The front of the 
image has been nearly completely chipped off. The god stands 
ill ■pfatydRd^m' (archer’s pose) trampling uiifier his feet two 
demons, whom he is fighting to destroy. In this act he is also 
being assisted by his bull, which, standing on the ]>rostrate 
body of one of the demons, tears his chest wiib. its horns. The 
god is three-eyed and eight-handed, ami among tlie WiaipiUis. 
bow and arrow, sword, trident, shield, etc. can still be ret-ognizial. 
The slab is rounded with an incised scroll, at the cdgfu Li ]>oiut 
of execution it can be dated in the 10 tlx century This 

representation corresponds to Wo dliy anas of the god ocaairri, ng 
in the Prapanchmdra and SdraddPllaIca fatifras. Tliis partitmlur 
form of Siva is rather rare and the present image, barring minor 
differences, is identical with a similar specimen from I'diatuaga!’ 
(Diiuvjpur District) in the Museum of the Varendra Kesearch 
Society, Rajshahi (Sanyal, N* Aghora-Mtidra^ Moriogra of 
the V.M. Eocifiy, Rajshahi^ No. 5, pxn 30-34, fig. 9) and aimther 
in the Dacca Museum (Bhatta-sali, N. K., Iconography of Bmidkist 
and Bmhmlnical scnlpfures in the Dacca 3Ins€um. PI. XLVfll, 
fig. a). 
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From ilghora-Ruclra I passed due east along a' brick- 
strewn patk to see tbe slirine of Blradra and Bhadri, from wliicbj 
according to tbe local people, tbe name of the village has come. 
The than of Bliadra is a small dilapidated temple, of wbicb tbe 
walls to some extent and the floor are still preserved. Some 
stones have been used in tbe construction of the plmth, and on 
the floor can be seen an image lying in three fragments. It 
appears to be an image of the Sun-god Suryya. The shrine of 
Bhadri, situated under a bush a little further on, contain, s another 
sandstone image of the same god, of an earlier date (c. 9th 
ceiitiiry A.I).). There is still another shrme within the village, 
that of Dakshinakalika, where an image of the river goddess 
Ganga, gracefully standing on the back of her vehicle, the 
Makara, represents to the people the Dakshinakalika, after whom 
the shrine is named. Though mutilated (both hands of the 
goddess and the mouth of the Makara being gone and faces of 
all the figures abraded), the sculpture is 'Worth more than a passing 
notice for its elegant and graceful workmanship. The image Was 
to some extent entangled in the roots of the tree, under which it 
was placed and it was with much difficulty that I was able to 
extricate it. But for this timely intervention, the image, I am 
afraid, would have been broken to pieces under pressure of the 
tree within a year or two, and a xheasing sj^ecimen of Bengal 
art Would have been lost for ever. There is, I am told, a big 
jagir for this sbxine. Yet the people are so superstitious and 
apathetic that they would not do anythmg to save the deity 
from ruin and destruction. To them this interference on my 
paxt was sacrilege, and, instead of helping me in the least, the 
crowd that gathered waited breathless for some miraculous 
thmg to hax3pen to prevent me from performing this irreligious 
act. How many valuable relics are thus gradually being lost to 
us 1 Everyvffiere it is the same story. In each ancient site 
there is a than (open shrine) or two, where every image found in 
the locality is deposited. The images are thus under so-called 
worship, receiving a few flowers and Water a few days in the 
year, and as such are too sanctified to be removed elsewhere. 
In reality there is no proper worship, no proper arrangement for 
their protection from sun, rain or other natural agencies, or even 
from the ■vandalism of the image breaker. ' Under these ’ circum- 
stances, the relies, that lie scattered in distant villages, are 
gradually being lost to us audit is time that we should strive in 
earnest for their removal to a public museum or at least for their 
better preservation and protection. 

The goddess (PL 1, Fig. 2) stands in slight tribhahga, and in 
three quarter i^rofile on the back of her vehicle, flanked by two 
female attendants, of whom, one to the proper left holds an 
umbrella over her head, while that to the right fans her with a 
fly whisk. On the back portion of the slab may be seen the usxiai 
Gajasimha, the throne-back with the makaralmtel, Mnnara mid. 
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l:l // nan, rAdyadhara coi:i,|‘)les and the InrUlmuJiha top. 1' f idd « 
has tlie usual ornaments, but the grace of fonn and the i^iegaiaa*, 
of |)Ose are not o\”ers]i.arloW6d by the exuberance of deeural i\ e df‘~ 
tails on tlio l)ackground — the characteristic featuin of the a.rt of 
the 12th ceiitur;\' to ndticdr period the image may be assigmal 
from stylistic indications. The name Bhadrasila. is inrer(*stijig. 
blit 1113^ enquiries Iia\'e failed as regards any tradition regarding 
the origin of the name. Whatever the origin, tlw*ri‘ iii) doubt 
as regards the antiquity’ of the village. The extmisi\'e <di‘vateii 
tracts, as hard as rammed concrete from aceiimnia.tioii of 
brickbats on the surface, the finds of numerous briidis on a 
little digging, fragments and images hung scattered a..roniid the 
A'iUage, abioidance of iioidh-and-soiith tanks (tSarai dig)) A tire 
big tank just b\" the side of the Gajoiroad, is, lu-rve^nr, ernt to 
west) and last, the peculiar name of the vilkige (ef. TaksIxasihT) 
all point to an nninistakabla Hindu antiquity of wlijidi. furtien; 
traces and ina tend Is for its ancient Iiistoiy are ex])c*cted. 10 
be uuA’-eiied on proper exploration and excavation of tiie site. 

Bankur. 

Bankur is a little village on the Idaigunj road al.xout 2 to 3 
miles north-east of Italiar. Just on the outslvirts of tb.e Aullage 
there rests imder a tree a big image of Suiwya, remarlvalde for 
its elegant execution and perfect preservation. Th.e usiiad 
attributes and attendants — such as the two lotuses with stalks 
(samllapadnia) in tvco hands, Dandi, Piiigala and the tsco 
queens, the seA^en-horsed chariot, etc. — of SurvA'a all conform to 
the sastric injunction, and in point of execution it Is an exa^et 
parallel to the Baghaura image of Vishnu, dated in the third 
j^ear of King Mahipala I of Bengal. On that aeeoiiiit it can 
safely be dated towards the end of the 10th centurx' A.13. 

Sonafur. 

A little to the north of Bankur at a place called Bagbarl 
a road bifurcates from the Raigunj road toAvards lb.e iicrtliu^ast . 
and passes through Ohaioiiea, Banboil, Sonapur, (dc. to luetd the 
Ohiiraman~Kaliya;gunj road, AAdxich crosses the Brugunj roa.d at 
Durgapur, further to the north. This road., knowii as 
Midiliduiii road, has traces of brick paAdngs on it. At Sonaiuu' 
there are seA^eral smaller mounds and tJxe area, is ujidulal imr 
throughout. Tlie A'illage shrine is knOACn a,s the Nanadnrgdr 
fMn (k6. the slirine of Na\"adiirga) and contains a number of 
ancient images, such as Uma-Maliesvara, Vishnu, Gaurl, M<ither 
and Child, etc. According to the RiqmmaYtdana, Gaurl is a. 
general appellation for tlie placid ' 'form' of Duiga. She has a 
mongoose {(JodM) as her Amhicle (c/. GodMsand bhaved^^fyanrl). 
She has seA^eral particular forms^s.ueh'as Hma, ParAnti, Lalita, 
etc. according to the Amriations-.of ...the attributes held in the 
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hands. This particular specimen at Sonapur has a mongoose 
carved on the pedestal. The goddess stands upright on the 
open lotus, flanked by Granesa and Karttikeya, and has four 
hands. The lower right hand is in vamda (gift bestowing pose), 
upper right, holds akshamdld (rosary) and Sivalihga (phallic 
emblem of Siva), upper left trisula (trident) and the lower left 
Immicmdcdu (waterpot). Flames of fire are incised on her two 
sides.* * Such images are rather common in North Bengal, thO' 
Museum of the Varendra Research Society alone possessing four 
or five specimens, and I have noticed others lying uncared for 
ill many of the ancient villages of Varendra. From the descrip- 
tion it appears that these images correspond to the particular 
form of Parvati, whose dhydmM is thus given in Hemadri's 
VrataJchanda, VoL I, pii. 86-87. 

Alcshasutram 8ivam clemm Gandclhyalcsham Icamandaliim | 

Agmhiincladvayam imrsve PdrvaM j^arvatod-bJiavd || 

Ganesa of course is absent as an attribute in the present image 
but he appears as one of the attendant figures. It is probable 
that this image was the principal deity in the thdn. The than 
itself consists of a square platform built of older materials on a 
mound. Close to this there is again a smaller platform, which 
also contains several hopelessly mutilated fragments. Of these, 
the bottom of a pilaster (?) is worth noticing for its bold and 
elegant mouldings. 

Just to the east of the road there is a high mound full of 
bricks, and at the foot of it there are two images of Surj’^^^a of 
fairly early period. They are executed in relief on asymmetrical 
slabs of coarse-grained sandstone, now badly weathered, and 
the smaller one closely resembles in style another image of 
Silryya dated in the 26th year of king Dharmapala {AM.!., 
Ann. Hep., 1908-09, p. 148, fig. 3). From stylistic indications 
therefore, it is assignable to the eighth centur}^ A.D. In each of 
the specimens (PL 2, Fig. 3) Suryya stands on a low plinth be- 
tween two attendants, Dandi and Pihgala, and is dressed in a low 
flat cap and a long tunic fastened at the waist with a string belt. 
His articles of jewellery include earrings, necklace and bracelets, 
and he and his attendants have high boots. The haii* falls in 
ringlets over the ears. As usual he holds a pair of lotuses, but 
the two queens, the horses and the charioteer, Aruna are not 
shown. The bigger image showy's us a comparatively slender 
and taller figure, and is probably a little later in date. 

About three quarters of a mile to the south of Navadurgdr- 
than, on the high embankment of a tank (north-and-south) 
there was a mutilated image of Re vanta, worshipped by the local 
Muhammadans as Ghoddplr. It is well Ivncwn that in. 
Varahamihira^s Revanta, the son. of Suryya, .is,' 

described as, mounted on horseback accompanied by a, hunting 
party (cf. Bmanio ^vdmdho-mfigaydhndddipanvdmli — -Chap. 57, 
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verse 56). Thy pr<\seji,t inmge (PL 2, Fig. 4) ('unforjiis to tliis 
deseriptioii of VaraliaBiiliira. The Imse of the seiilpt ure ox'hihit.s a, 
frieze of tbiieiiig music'iiois, a. bowman and fnair. Above lliis, 
lleviiiita is represented in profile, motirited oii a ea p<ariscai(‘d. 
horse. His rigid: foot on the stimip rests on the liead of a 
l-joar, while aiiotli,er boar is being trampled upon b\ tli.e 
lioi'se vdtii. its front foot. In liis right liand tlie god Iioids 
an iinec‘rtaJii object (perhaps a eiip with a ii<i), and hd'i 

the I'nins. This may represent r/imlhupdfra (ctiji iioiieip 
which the god is sometimes enjoined to bear. An atitaahoit 
from behind, raises an imibrella over his luanl. (now nussi.ng). 
This indicates his royal rank. Four other attendants, witli 
various weapons for the hunt, accompany the go<L It car^aM! 
in black basalt and appears to date from the lOth ec*iitiir\' A.l), 
The tieatiiient of the bodily form is characterized by \igoiir lUid 
energy, and all the figures indicate a clear uiidersiaiifling of pos>:i 
and moveme.iit. A little to t.he south of tliis tank thfcre is tlic 
dsiaudh (abode) of Ghoddmr, where, among hmuiirsh «;f ehiy 
images of horses and elephants, may be st^en a fine black iKc-alt 
image of .Karttilscya, the god of war. seated at' ease oji the oiit- 
st retched wings of his vehicle, tlie nfayftra (}>ea,cock). 

yOGIPlRA. 

The road to .Baigiingaon starts from the Itahar-Patiraj 
road a little to the east of Bhadrasila and nuts soutli. It is 
knowti as the road of Sevakrani Chaudhnri. a faf)u!ousl\' wealthy 
resident of Bhadrasila according to local ti*aditio.n, wlui con- 
structed this road about a hundred years ago for r-asy conn 
mimication, to Baigungaon. The .last-named place Wa,s a. g!‘eat 
trade centre in those days, and its Ilaiii, Dayanary! ChaudlniranL 
was an intimate acquaintance of his. The village of Vogipara lies 
just eoiitigiious to .Baigungaon on the iio.rth. By the side of tlm 
road there is the shrine of Smasanakaiika, where an itnage* of 
the fierce godBhairava. iyingnmder a tree, is ■poiute<i out by tlio 
local people as Smasanakali, the presiding deitw" of tin* fhdtK 

In a hut close by tlrere are three rather Lirge images- two uf 

which represent the 8un-god Smuya. Indeefi it app<^a,rs that 
ill this part of the country the cult of Hfiiyya, a-s contrast<‘d |o 
that of Vishnu, was widely prevalent. Nueh an ijihuHaice is 
ckarly demonstrated by the presence of niu!u.a-uus imag<>< <»f tfic 
Siui-god or images concerned with his cult tlu’oughouf tin.* 
particular area tliut I selected for my present trip. 

A quarter of a mile to the east of this than was found a 
grey sandstone image of Buddha,, half buried under cart In on 
the bank of a tank, much overgrown with jungle. The image is 
locally .known as * Bhairo Baba ’ and the story goes that a person 
afflicted with , deafness can be cured if. he smears the iinagcj with 
mud and weeds of the tank. On "-.recovery he is enjoined to 
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wash the image clean and to dedicate some offerings (generally 
some fruits) to the deity. The image (PI. 3, Fig. 5) is fairly early 
ill date and shows the god seated in bhumisparsamudrd (earth- 
touching attitude), which signifies his enfightenment at Bodhgaya. 
I dug out the image in search of an, inscription, which, however, 
is wanting ; but, from stylistic indications and from its simple 
but elegant execution, the image can on no account be dated 
later than the ninth century A.D. 

BllOFNalON. 

The village of Baigimgaon, six miles from Itahar to south- 
east, is known as the residence of Bani Bayamayi Ghaudhurani, 
still in living memory. Her husband’s name was Ramprasad 
Sinha, but she was widowed very early in life. According to some 
she had a daughter, while others say that she was childless and 
adopted a son, who, by his reckless expenditure, ruined the 
projierty. The original residence of the family was somewhere 
in the Murshidabad District, perhaps Jajan in the Kandi sub- 
division. The palace of the Rani is still to be found covered 
with thick jungle and in ruins. Just in front of the palace 
there is a big tank (NxS) known as Bdnl dighi or the Rani’s 
tank, where, the people say, there was a large marble stool (used 
by the Ran! for her bath), which was removed by the 
Ghughudanga Zemindars. In my previous report I recorded 
the tradition ascribing all the neighbouring ruins, such as 
Mahendra, Surohor, etc. to the Rani of Baigungaon. But she 
was certainly a recent character, and Baigungaon itself contains 
nothing of pre-Muhammadan antiquity, except a sandstone 
image of a Lingam with Saktis (c. 9th century A.D. — ^Por a 
description reference m.ay be made to the previous report, 
J.P.A,S.B., VoL XXVIII, 1932, p. 189), which again might 
have come from some place in the neighbourhood. The 
tradition ascribing the neighbouring ruins, which are certainly 
pre-Muhammadan, to Baigmrgaoii is thus obviously wrong, 
in RennelFs Map the place seems to have been an imj;)orfcant one. 
Several roads from different directions converge at this point. 
One road from Panduah, running north from Myna and 
Bygongong to Meerjaserra(i), and then, turning east, leads to 
Dinajpur and Rungpur. From Meerjaserra(i), this road bifur- 
cates towards Hemtabad. From Bygongong another road runs 
due west to Churaman and thence, with a little bend towards 
the north-west, goes ultimately to Purneah. Though it is a 
little difficult to trace all the alignments of these old roads, some 
can still be traced, and the present roads in many places closely 
iollow.thenld alignments. 

bSHABEl. 

It is a big village on the river , Chiramati, some two miles 
to the : north-east of Baigungaon. This village has also an 
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aucieiit a.p],)ea.ra.ne(L .siiiall mouiuis and f)rii‘k -strewn, iindu-. 
la^tuig tracts. There are t'W'o shriues in the village Alxca'c inia.gf^s 
aiid otlier stones eaa be fo'uiid. The shriiiij on, th.e ri\'er bank' 
is on, a. high nioioid where arc},utectiira..l stones caii Ih’* t!‘a.c<Mi 
here and tli,ere. Of the images, Mdiich are 3iot nmiiy, twu aae 
worth, mcaitioiung. O;oe is a big torso of a mutilated irtiage of 
Tara of workmanship, an.d the otJwr is a miniature 

image of E.-evauta in grey sa.iidstoire, ve?y }>adl>' Weatilaa'ed and 
dating from about the ninth century A.'l). 1’h.(‘ god rid<ts a 

horse, which liends down under his weigld, with, tlie li‘ft liand 
holding the reins and the right swinging tlie lash, to g<jad. on the, 
charger. Onlx' one attendant appears on this slab li,(.>ldi.ng an 
umbrella over the head of the god. 

Within the village there is anotirer shrine wliere there* are a 
fair number of images, mostly mutilated, ()f tliesit only two 
recpiire a passing mention. One is a miniature image of Sfiiyya.- 
in samlstuue of about the ninth century date, it is miuii 
abradxal, and tlie iconographic details corres]K>nd to rlxose of tlie 
two images froin Sonapur. The other {PL 3, Fig. Vj) is pait of a 
grey san fist one frieze with three figures — Uvo male ajul ojio 
female — on horseback. The male figures hold sw'ords or staffs in 
the right hands, and reins in the left. The femaie holds reins 
in the left and an. uncertain object in the rigid. Ail the figures 
appear to have umbrellas over their heads. Other details, if 
any, liaive disappeared, and it is difficult to ascei'tain the ieono- 
. graphic identity of this group. 

In my third tour (March, 1933) I visited Siirohor, about 
two miles south of Shadea, and Mahendra, just opposite to 
Surolior ]>cyond the river, where I found numerous stud futures, 
of which a few proA^ed to be quite unicpie {J.F,A.SJi, 
VoL XXVIII, pp. 190-194, pi. 8, figs. 3 and 4, pL 9, !)• 

In the present tri]> (Ma^rch, 1935) I again visitetl the two |)iaees 
and was sliocked to find almost all the sculptures, tliat I fountl 
entire during my previous visit, battered to piectNS. Htrange 
say, the local people, who regard these stones as so iiuuiy sat*rcd 
properties of the village and do not allow any one to rtanovt*. 
them elsewliere, j)rofcss to know nothing as to who pts'pfdratetl 
this heinous crime. The almost total destiiudioji leaves no 
dou]>t that it was intentional and the woi'k of soine modern 
fanatic. It provus that the iconoclastic spirit of the cjuly 
iaxvaders is not yet dead. Rather,, it has been strongly inanifesl ed 
of late, and unless we can arrange to preserve and protcx*t tlie 
numerous relics, lying scattered, and uneared for in th<^ different 
so-called village tkdns, from the hands of modern iconoclasts many 
of the priceless treasures of antiquity will soon be lost for ever. 

DhulohIr. 

Last, though not the least, ' I eo,m€^ to the village of Dhulohar 
(Dhoonhar of the Survey’ Map)- four or five miles to the west of 
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Itdlidr. To reacli it OB.e lias to |>ass ihrougli Kliamarooa, just 
coiitiguoiis to Itahar to tlie west, on the opposite bank of tlic^ 
river ■ Cham ar. At Khamarooa there is a small black stone image 
of Siiryya preserved in the Kalibari, while a big Navagraha slab 
is hopelessly entangled in ihe roots of a large banyan, tree in the 
eastern outskirts of ihe village. Almost the whole of the slab 
is now in the coils of the roots, only a small portion, containing 
the Gaiiesa and some part of the Snn-god, being visible. 

The site of Dhulohar a j)]:] ears to be a very important one. 
It is a vast elevated area of about two miles by three miles 
covered with dense Jungle, which is impossible to penetrate into 
■without the help of elephants. The slopes of this elevated tract 
are gradually coming -under plough and are literally strewn over 
with brickbats and potsherds. The old people of the locality 
affirm that in the jungles there are big tanks and innumerable 
2Mslidnas and bricks. Just to the east of the site there is a 
vast tank about half a mile in length. From it two ditches, one 
in the north and the other in the south, have joined the Kiilik 
river, running by the west side of the site, thus encircling and 
forming a sort of fortification for the entire area. Paved brick- 
on-edge streets can be traced and there are remains of a pucca 
ghat on the river. I visited a small mound on the western slo^De 
of the site, where the jungle has recently been, cleared by the 
villagers for using the mound as a than, and another on the 
opposite bank of the river just by the side of the Burgapur- 
Churaman road, both full of bricks and stones. 

A tradition is widely prevalent that the site of Dhulohar 
was the capital of one Dhiilpat Eaj, the exact time of his 
reign being unknown. The highest peak of that elevated site 
is known, according to local tradition, to be the palace of that 
monarch. The tradition is so strong that it is said that an 
image of Vishnu, found in that area, bore the name of Dhrupal 
Eaja (from which the corrupted Dhuljjat) Eaj), who was alleged 
to be connected with the Pala dynasty of Bengal, I however 
could not find the image in, cpiestion, and there are grave doubts 
whether really any such .image bearing such a name had ever 
been found. , ■ 

From the foregoing pages it is apparent that the area 
traversed during this short trip, was once full of ancient and 
prosperous settlements adorned with' imposing palaces, beautiful, 
temples and large tanks. ' Its.ancient magnificenceis now a thing 
of the past, and its history has been lost and buried hr oblivion. 
The whole tract is now a mere woodland of ruined mounds and 
Iialf-silted-iip tanks. The relics that lie above ground fully 
demonstrate the antiquity and importance of the different 
sites, wdxieh, if properly explored and excavated, are expected 
to yield valuable ancl interesting resxdts fo^ history of this 

part of . the ' cQuntry, aM, it' may be, 'eve^^ the history of 

Bengal. 




Ganga ( Bhadrasila) . 
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Two Inscriptions from Barakar* 

By S. N. Ch ARRAY ARTI. 

Tlie two inscriptions under discussion are written on tlie 
riglit door -jamb of tlie Ganesa temple in the Begimia group 
of four temples at Barakar in the District of BurdwUn. The 
temples were first described by Beglar in 1872-73 ^ and sub- 
sequently by Dr. Bloch in 1902-03.^ An account of the epi- 
graphs was given by Mr. K. N. Dikshit in 1922-23. ® I now edit 
them for the first time from an ink-impression kindly lent to 
me by the Superintendent, Ai’chseological Survey, Eastern 
Circle. For a number of suggestions I am indebted to Dr. 
Ru G. Basak, M.A., Ph.D., Senior Professor of Sanskrit, Pre- 
sidency College, Calcutta. 

The inscriptions are dated. The earlier of them gives 
Wednesday, the eighth of the bright half of the lunar month 
Phalguna in the 6aka Year 1383 counted by the figui’es repre- 
sented by nEra (3), msu (8), tri (3), and cha/ndra (1). Dr. 
Bloch took this date to correspond either to the 18th February, 
or to the 4th March, 1462 A.D. Mr. K, N. Dikshit has, however, 
correctly shown that it corresponds to the 18th February, 1461 
A.D. The second inscrijition is dated Wednesday, the seventh 
of the bright half of the lunar month Agrahayana in the Saka 
Year 1468 counted by the figmes represented by vasu (8). rasa 
(6), samudra (4), and chandra (1). The equivalent English 
date works out as the 29th December, 1546 A.D,^ 

The inscriptions are important on palaeogi^aphical grounds. 
The earlier of them shows final changes leading up to the modem 
Bengali writing in the other. It is w'orth mentioniiig he, re 
that on the style of the characters Chandidasa's Kphuaklrt- 
tana in the collection of the Vangiya Sahitya Parishat can be 
assigned to the date of the first inscription and Raghunandan’s 
Dharmapujavidhi in the collection of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, which has been assigned by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Sastri to the early nineteenth^ century,,: to that of 
the .second, one. . . 

The first inscription, which covers a space of about 


^ Cmmingham’s ArehjeoIogica] Survey Report, Vol. VIII, pp. mo ff. 

2 Aimiial Report of the Archseological Survey, Bengal Cirvlo, 
1902, p. 29 ;, 1903,, p. 13. ■:See Sarasvati, «/. Ind, Soc* Ori. Art, X P* 114 f. 

s Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1922-23. 
P..110., 

^ See B. D,. , Swamikannu Pillai, Indian .Ephemeris, VoL ¥.» p. 295. 
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Cr'xO^ 7'", is in 12 iiiies in f^drly good script ; tlic se('ond one, 
wMcli occupies an n.rea of about 2' 3'^xd^ 7'^ i.s in 2,1 .Lines in 
very cursive script. 

The characters of the inscriptions are llengaJi. The -pAlani- 
gra,,phy calls for some rema/rks. The length of tlw^ iilitiai ui, 
as ill aimm (11. 6-7), is denoted by adding tli<3 cur\*-ed, upsCai’d. 
stroke to the vertical straight line, which stands on lli,c riglit 
s.kie of the ,m.ain body of the letter. The two limbs at*!*- joiin^d 
by a shcn‘t horizontal line, which is slightly slanting. Xot 
infrequently the f-matra is expressed by a full length,, 
straight line Joined to the .left end of the toj) line, a.s in silt 
(1. 15). The old forms of the ^./,-matra by a curve to the light 
or a hollow triangle to the left attached to the loWtn* extremity 
of the letter, still stirvive, as in guivite (1. 2) and punye. (1. 3). 
In m, as in ruchircim (1. 4) and gtmidvme (1. 17), tlu^ sign for 
the vowel-mark of u is the precursor of the rnoflorn Ikngali 
one. The w-matra, as in bhurisriyd (1. 9), is indicated by a. curve 
to the left, which is attached to the lower extremity of the 
letter. The amismra with only a small circle above or below 
the top line and on the right side of the letter is still to b(^ seen. 
The modem Bengali sign is found in devakulmh (1.7) and phalam 
(L 11). In devarh (1. 26) the anusvdra is, however, imlicated 
by the old form of the letter ma (cf. Buhler, Table III), which 
is placed below the sign for the anusvdra in prydni (I. 25) in the 
immediately preceding line, surely for wernt of spa(*e. It may 
be mentioned here that the top line of pa in 'PTlidm (1. 25) is also 
placed after the sign for the anusvdra in Harapadmddltdm 
(1. 24) in the immediately preceding line. The peculiar forms of 
ha, as in devakuMm (L 7) and viprahule (1. 20), and kha'^dita to, 
as in tat (L 31), call for notice. Other peculiar forms are nda, 
as in chemda (1. 14) and Namla or Nandva (11. 22, 27), ecaiJi, 
as m (1. 11), and srt, as in Sri Nandandmadhiyftm (IL 

21-22). In ccaifp the sign for the half-visarga, which is of 
upadhmdmya class,- is joined- to cmi by means of a. hyphen in 
the middle. In the .first inscription na and y,a arc distiiignished. 
The dental nu has the modern Bengali form of the lettasr and 
cerebral pa, is the modem Bengali la without the to{> liiie. 
In the second inscription the same form is used for na a!ui va. 
We find, -however, two forms of the dental na : — (I) the moileiii 
Bengali. fo.r.m, (2) the old form in which the loop has become 
.separated from the main body of the letter and attached to tlu^ 
right vertical straight Ime by a short horizontal straiglit line, 
as in nrpate (L 29). No- difference -is made, as is the case even 
in much older records of Bengal,, Between ba and w in either 
record. There occur three 'different forma of ra (1) with 
a dot inside the triangle, as in Haripmyd (1. 10) ; (2) with a 
slanting cross-bar, as in Hara (h .18).;. (3) without a dot or a 
cro3S-bai% as in (1. 8). The repha is indicated, 

as in modem Bengali, by a slanting upward stroke {mdrgage 
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ill 11. 15-16). The ifa-sliaped form of la has been used in all 
cases. The palatal sa in the first inscription differs but little 
from the modern Bengali form of the letter. The separate 
curve attached to the lower end of the left limb has changed 
into two small circles. But the two semi- circles in the upper 
part of the letter are still to be seen. 

As regards pimctuation We find that in the first inscription 
the Afdliavifdma, i.e. half- stop, is indicated by a full length 
vertical straight line and the Purnavirdma, i.e. full-stop, by two 
similar straight lines. The second inscription does not, how- 
ever, show these marks. 

The language is Sanskrit. The first inscription consists 
of a single verse and the metre employed is SardulavihrldUa. 
The second inscription consists of two and a half verse. But 
it is so corrupt that the lines cannot be scanned. The metres 
employed seem to be Sragdhard in the first verse and Anush- 
tubh in the remaming .one and a half verse. 

There are several mistakes of orthography in the second in- 
scription. Thus we find r for ri in 'prydm (1. 25) ; n for in gamte 
(11. 14-15) and punye (1. 18) ; s for 6- in sake (L 13) and vishve- 
sari (1. 25) ; s for sh in hhavisyati (11. 30-31) ; sh for s in shiva- 
pade (1. 21) and vishvesari (1. 25) ; tr for rtt in kitri (11. 30, 31, 
33) ; and sv for sy in tasvd (11. 22-23). We find, however, only 
two instances of incorrect orthography hx the first inscription, viz. 
^ for n in Phdlgui^e (1. 6) ; and s for s in Harischandrasya (1. 8). 

There are also several mistakes of grammar in the second 
inscription. To mention a few of them here : nfpaie Mirim for 
nrpateh hlrtti (11. 29-30) ; kitrim hcpta for klrtMrluptd (L 30) ; 
and kitri karomyaham for hlrttim karomyahayh (1. 33). In the 
first inscription we find, however, only one mistake of grammar, 
viz. phalam prdptaye for phalaprdptaye (11. 11-12). 

The first inscription mentions the erection of a temple 
of the god mva by Haripriya, the beloved wife of the lord of 
the earth Harischaiidra ; the second one records the restora- 
tion of the said temple by a Brahmin named Naxxda, who seems 
'to have been a votary of the god Madhava-but whose beloved 
wife.' Visve^vari is reputed to be the follower of the feet of the 
godHara. : ■ 

The inscriptions do not contain any information of his- 
torical interest. We find, however, the names of a lord of the 
earth and his wife. But who the lord of the earth HarMchandra 
and his wife Haripriya were we do not know. 

^ , The only geographical term mentioned in the inscriptions 

is Sivapada. It is not improbable that the place where the 
four temples have been found was formerly called Sivapada 
after the name of the god Siva in whose honour a temple had 
been first erected and afterwards restored. The modern name 
of the place seems, to. have been, derived from the ■ discovery of 
big mines (coal) .in its neighbourhood. , ^ 
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Texts of Ihscriftioks* 
Plate 4. 

[^letre : V. 1, Sardulavikrlditaiii.] 

1. Oiii II (>^a) ke I'letra-va- 

2 . sii-tri-cliaiidra-gunite ^ 

3. piiiiye budliahe ti- 

4» tliavaslitamj^ani raehira..m 
■5. pratislitMtavati pakshe 

6. site Plialgiitie ^ i Ai- 

7. ■ saiii devalaiiam 37‘atlia 

8. vidhi Hariscliandi’asjTa ^ 

9. bliurisri^^o bliiisalo'a- 

10. sya HariprQ^a priya- 

11. tama iiccaili plialaiii pra- 

12. ptaye {| [P'J 


Plates 5-6. 

[Metres : V. 1, Sragdbara (defective) ; VV. 2-3* Aiiushtiabli 
(defective).] 

13. Sake^vasu- 

14. rasa-samudra-clianda ^-gam- 

15. te ^ paksha ^ site ma- 

16. rgage ® saptamancka 

17. giirudviae prati- 

18. ' shtliita Kara piiaj^e 

19. biidhahe bhuvi [f] tesam 

20. viprakule knlava- , ■ . ■ ^ 

21. ' tam SMvapade Sri- 

22. Nandaiiamadbeyam ta- \ ■ 

23. sva bliaij^Trti paksha 
,.24. Harapadaviditam*^^ 

25.' Vislive»sari tatpiryaiii [11 1*] 


1 Read 0 anile. 2 

, 2 Read PMlgiuio. ^3- 

3 Read Harilehandrasya. 

4 Read PhalaL 15 

5 Read^ake. 1®. 

® Read ® Chandra‘S. 

? Read Ganit^. IS-,. 

3 Read Paksb§. 

3 Read Margak§. 

Read Saptamyancha. 3i 

.R Read Guradiiie. ■ . ■ . 32 

23 Read Tatpriya. 


Read PratiBhtiiitah. 

Read Harah. 

Read Punye. 

Read Teshum. 

Read Sivapadd. 

Read -Mvijah instead of ®db§yali. 
Read Tasya. 

Read Blulryoti. Iti is sirpodinons. 
Read Faksiiah. 

Read Harapadavidita. 

Read ViAve^varL 
Tat is snpedluotis. 
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26. Pranammam^ Madliavam cleTaiii 

27. Nandvaixamadvi- ^ 

28. janmama [i] Hari- 

29 . sciiaadrasya ^ nrpat e ^ 

30. kitrim ^ lupta ® bha- 

31 . visyati [l! 2*] tatkitri ® 

32. raksiianatliaya ® pii- 

33. na Mtri karomyaham [i] 


Teanslatiok of Iksckiptions. 

Plate 4. 

On tke auspicious Wednesday, the eighth of the bright 
half of Phalguna in the §aka year counted by the figures repre- 
sented by netra (3), vas%i (8), tri (3), and cTimidm (1), Haripriya, 
the beloved wife of Harischandra, the lord of the earth and 
possessed of great wealth, caused to be built a beautiful temple 
of ^iva according to the rites, for the attainment of high merits. 


Plates 5-6. 

On the auspicious Wednesday, the important day of sap- 
tami of the bright half of Margasirsha in the Saka year counted 
by the figures represented by vasu (8), rasa (6), sarmidra (4), 
and Chandra (1), a certain (Brahmin) Nanda by name, (who is 
born) at Sivapada in the Brahmin family of those of noble 
birth and whose beloved wife Visve^vari is reputed to be the 
follower of the feet of Hara, caused to be built (the temple 
of) Hara. Having made obeisance to the god Madhava it is 
resolved by the Brahmin named Nanda, ‘The glory of King 
Harischandi’a will vanish (as the temple is out of repair). In 
order to preserve his glory again I will do the work (of repair) 


: 1 Read Rranamya. 

2 Read Nanda®. 

2 : Read Hari^chandrasy a. 

4 Read.Hrpateli, ' 

5 Read .Kirttir®. 


6 Read dupta. 

Read Bhavishyati. 

S Read Tatklrttim. 

9 Read KakshanarMuiya. 
Read Fimah, 


^3. Read Kirttim. 

^2 ‘ Saptamyancha garadine ’ evidently means here * on the important 
day ’ of mitra saptam!, sacred to the sun. 
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The Dallas and their Oaths. 

By N. L. Bor. 

The footliiils of the Himalaya in Assam between the 
Bhorelli and the Khrm rivers are inhabited by a race of hill 
people known as Dallas to the Assamese. The origin of this 
name is shrouded in mystery and they invariably ^ refer ^ to 
themselves as Bengni (men). As far as is known this tribe 
extends northwards to the foot of the lofty snowcovei'ed moun- 
tains known as the Se ' La range, but this is only hearsay and 
the country has not been explored at all. 

The Daflas far ■within the hills are a fine inde’pendent 
races those nearer Assam have been spoiled b^^ eoirtaet witli 
the plains people. Malaria and dysenterj^ have thinned^ out 
their numbers and undermined their robust constitutions, 
manifesting itself in reduced stature and loss of warlike spirit 
and manly independence. 

The tribe has ahvays been truculent and turbulent, and 
must have been a thorn in the side of the native rulers of Assam. 
One writer, Mahomed Zagin, during the reign of Auriingzel), 
remarked ' The Daflas are entirely independent of the Assam 
Baja, and whenever they find an opportunity they plunder 
the country contiguous to their mountains 

The Assam kings seem to have resigned themselves to 
the fact that they were powerless to prevent raids by the hill 
people and for that reason the taxes demanded from plains 
villages close to the hills •were much lighter than in \'iliagi‘s 
more remote. In fact it was recognized by the British tliat 
the Daflas had acquired a right to levy’* tribute in th(» plains 
and in 1852 the Court of Directors insisted on this ‘ jiosa ’ lieing 
commuted for an annual money payunent. This arrangenuMit 
continues, in. force at the -present day. 

The tribe is divided into two sections, th<> western ‘ \uinno ’ 
and eastern ‘ Tagen k Each section is divided into a v<*ry' large 
number of exogamous clans or nyebus, A lofty ridge running 
north and south in the centre of the Dafla eountiy may Ik* 
taken as: the dividing line betw^'cen-' these Two sections, ■who 
ditler markedly in dialect and custom. The dress of the Iwt? 
sections is however the same. 


The Dafla. village consists of few houses, but they% 
especially' that of a chief, are of immense size, and shelter rnuny 
families, each of which has its own hearth and sleeping space. 



1 Gazetter of the .Balipara. Frontier Tract. 
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The tribe as a. whole is not iiBited, but groups of vi.I]ages^ 
foriii loose a.llitiiicos aud unite iu times of danger. Murder and 
s]a.ve-taking are ■x'ery eoimnon m villages 3 or 4 marches from 
the ])]aans and the usual casus belli is the spread of disease 
within, the lulls. Any ’\illage jiea-r the plams is suspect, as 
the disease is iuvaiiably carried up to the hills from, the plains, 
and tht‘ Batla sajiitary conditions being what they are it is not- 
siirfirisiiig that a disease such as dysentery causes di-eadful 
mortality. 

When an enemy is killed the head is usually cut off but. 
is not carried away, but the right hand is severed at the wrist 
and taken to . the raiders^ village, where it is attached to a tree, 
palm outW'ards, by means of a cane thong. The raiders then 
gather rcnind and discharge arrow's at it. 

The diess of a Dafia male is simple, consisting merely of 
a ' leiigta b ■\rhile on Ids Iiead he. wears a cane hat decorated with 
hornbiil feathers. The hair is parted behind, and plaited, the- 
two j'daits being then tied in a knot above the forehead and. 
trunslixta'I with a brass pin. The dress of a. woman is ■s.impiy, a 
eloth wra[)ped round the body. The women Wear a woven cane 
anklet (lorung). so tight that the flesh bulges above and below; 
corres])oiiding to thc^ Jorung the male ■wears a tight, band of 
cotton {lehmig) below the knee. .It- is believed that the Jorwwf 
and lekiing enable them to climb hills. ■ 

Their arms are a long spear, ‘ dao b bow a,nd arro'ws, the- 
latter., often being covered wdth aconite just below the barb., 
(:kms are naiieh prized and valued by villages on the outer ranges, 
for the protection, they give against raiders, from within the- 
Mils. ■ , 

The nmthod of cultivation is ' jhuming-' and' in some p.laces, 
e.g. Fanir river valley, is supplemented by, irrigated terrace 
cultivation. The usual hill crops . are- grown and in addition 
opium is cultivated in cioinmon with all the tribes on the nortliem 
frontier of Assam. The cultivation of- the -opium po|,>py is 
likely to increase when the hillman- learns what, a profitable 
ma-rkot lies to Ins hand in the province of .Assam, ■\rhere the sale 
of opium is being restricted. 

The flight of slaves from the hills, and the subsequent raids 
carried out by them enraged owners led to a Datla settlement 
being established in 1918 at Charduar,. the headquarters of 
the Balipara Frontier Tract. Here are eollecte-d a heterogeneous 
collection of scallywags, runaway- , slaves and those who have 
made the Mils too hot to hold them, all of them under the control 
of a Political Officer. 

As mentioned above these Daflas and those In ' readily 
accessible villages are about to be, or have become, demoralized 
by contact with the plains and there is^' 'great danger of thoir 
traditions and customs being lost. 

It is surprising how little is :;on.:'-ree.or-d concerning tMs..' 
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■.interesting people, whose customs are not less interesting than 
those of any other Assam hill tribe with whom the general 
public is familiar, thanks to the series of monographs on the 
iiill tribes published by the Government of Assam. It is not 
improbable that in the future the inner hills may become even 
less accessible thaji they are now, and the author of this paper 
believes that the danger of information being lost altogether 
•will be the justification for an amateurish attempt to put on 
record an account of some of the Dafia customs. 


The Oath among the Daflas. 

Among uncivilized peoples who live in, constant diead 
of evir spirits the taking of an oath is of considerable interest 
on account of the light it throws upon their religion and beliefs. 

The Dafla lives in a world of malignant si^irits which are 
liable to attack him at any momexrt. Airy disease is put dowxi 
to the influence of some spirit or other. For this reason the 
mjebu or sorcerer, who lives in mtimate contact vdth the 
spirit world, is a man of very considerable power and is called 
in upon every conceivable occasion when trouble threatens. 
His fees are high and the ceremonies he performs to exorcise a 
troublesome spirit often exxtail considerable expense to the 
sufferer. 

A good deal of the information in this account of the Dafla 
oath was given to me by Kara Welli, a nyebu of great repute 
among the Daflas. The awe with which he is regarded is not 
unmixed with fear on account of his alleged power of casting 
spells. The belief is so real that few people will speak ill of him 
for fear that they will be visited by some misfortune. 

The stock in trade of a nyebu, wluch is often used in 
administering oaths, consists of the follow^ing 

^ , , 1, Senyo fi (Tiger’s tooth). 

, , .2. , (Elephant’s hide). 

'. 3. . Bunn sn-pin (Water snake’s skin). 

4. , CMgi (^Dao’). 

5. , Aewgi’o (Spear). ■ 

6. If (Core of a thunderbolt), 

‘7. dpok (Arrow). 

,8. . (Arrowhead). 

9. Upno (Aconite). 

■ :10. Kamw (Water fr^ 

11. (Chilli) 

12. , (Stone).: ; , 

^ 13. (Chicken liver). ■ , 

14. Mamupodumng (Laportea crenulata). 

15. Sengrit {Brnneh oi Ficus rhododendrifolia). 
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Tiie of ideas which .leads to ilie use of uiost 

of tlie articles will be obvious but tliere are some tlia.t. 

:rec|iii!'e iiirtlxer explauation,, 

iiiirru — Water snake skin. Ail whu are 

drowned in. the Biiorelli are supposed to be eai*r,ied a.wa,,y by a 
la,i*ge s'|')eci(‘s of sJUike ea,lled Burnt, Kara showed uui a. piina^ 
of skill wliieb, he said Was that of a Bnrm aiu! told nu* rliat on 
one occasion, many years, ago, he was near tlie Ihahmapiitra. 
■\eheii i\> Sa'liib sliot one of these snakes. Tlic^ piece of skin 
which was produced .before me was almost certainly liait of 
a crocodile’s s,ki.n. He streniioiisl^" denied that it v’'a,s from 
the skin of a ' ghariyal or fis.h eating crocodile, and started 
that the ' water snake ’ he sa-w . had a blunt snout. It is 
ve.iy probaJ:>le therefore that the crocodile he saw ki,I}ed iras 
a. ' miiggei.' ’ whicli, I belmve I am correct in saying, is a veiy 
rare visitor to t lie Ihuhmapiitiu river. 

JlcUiftttg or c.'ore of a thunderbolt. These sto,n.es are coii.i- 
mon hi the bills and are said to be found in trees whicli hav'e 
been struck I’n^ ilghtning. The one shown to me was dark in 
colour {ind. may- have been meteoric in origin. 

.IBrmupofluriing. This is the Dafla name of the nettle 
Laportea crenidata, which gives a ' sting ’ of extreme severity ; 
in fact so ]>ad that it usually causes a rise of temperature or 
even delirium and the effects last for many days. 

Ildpdk — The liver or heart. The Dallas believe that the 
liver or heart is the seat of nearly a,vli diseases, which are caused 
by an evil spirit or ghost biting or feeding upon the liver. The 
man who takes a false oath is particularly liable to have his 
liver attacked by such . a spirit ; hence the organ is regarded 
with considerable fear and .awe. ; ' 

Sengrit — Ficus fhododendfifolm. ■ The tree is believed 
to be the abode of certain evil spirits and is called Oyu Ftngnc 
or ' Spirit tree ’ by the ,Da.flas. c 

Of considerable interest to ethnologists will be the oci^ur- 
reixee of tlie Y shaped sacrificial post (in the ceremony for 
swearing tb.e Sori dingdung), used when a pig is <lecapitat<*d. 
Among the Dallas the wood of Laportm crenulala, wlxidi occ;aslon- 
ally grows to the size of a small tree, is used for the post. 

Oaths fall into two classes . 

' L' Those the result of which is not apparent for some 
time. * 

2. Those that demonstrate guilt or innocence at once. 

Under the first heading come, ‘the oaths on the tiger’s tootii, 
* dao ^ spear, or water 8nake’8.,,.,skin and the Bori iingdung, ( )f 
these the most important is the , /Son dingdung and tliis oatli 
will not be taken lightly by any Dafia. 

Under the second heading .comecthe Sodmg dingdung and 
MdMerr dingdung or ordeals', by ..boiling' :water or red-hot i'ron. 
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In, eoiineciion with these two oaths the ■ man ■ Avho comes 
tliroiigl), the ordeal, iiiiscathed has the right to demand pafe 
from the other polity. This pafe is in the nature of compensa- 
tion 'paid the loser to the niaai. who has woir the contest for any 
jiOHsihle. danger he may be subject to on aceoimt of his temerity 
ill taking the oath .in the presence of a large number of evil 
spirits. 

In the case of the first named oaths no paf6 is awarded 
because if a false oath is taken the swearer is supposed to die 
by the object upon which he took his oath. 

The only oaths about which a Dafia will think t'Wice before 
he swears are the dmgdimg, the Sodimg dingdung^ and 

the Mdkderr dingdimg. Any potential evil which may ensue 
from false swearing on the tiger’s tooth, aconite, spear, "daos", 
etc. can easily be charmed awa»y by a simple ceremony which 
can be carried out without the assistance of a nyehit. Any 
case, therefore, of imjiortance which is to be decided by oath 
must involve the swearing of one of the oaths mentioned 
above. The Sodtmg dingdung and the Rdhderr dingdmig are 
ordeals by boiling water and hot iron respectively and I 
have actually witnessed the former. In this particular case 
the guilty one was scalded, -while the innocent man received 
no harm, although he thrust his arm up to the elbow into a 
' chunga ’ of boiling water. Many are the authentic cases of 
retribution, in the form of death, following the false swearhig 
of the Sori dingdung and I can personally vouch for two 
cases within my own experience. 

Death following the false swearing of an oath has its parallel 
among many tribes and has been explained by the power of the 
primitive mind over its body, but how can one explain the 
victory of innocent flesh over boiling water and red-hot iron ? 
This question can safely be left to the Pandits, and in the 
meantime a detailed description of the ceremony of the different 
oat its will be given. 


SeXYO FI DIEraBXJHG. 

(Oath on tiger’s tooth.) 

^lost hill tribes are accustomed to take an oath on the tiger’s 
tooth, the supposition being that he who takes a false oath 
is liable to bo killed and eaten by a tiger. Among the Nagas 
it is a very common form of oath, and its reliability, depends 
upon the length of time which has elapsed since .somebody ..has 
been killed by a tiger. During my early dealings with Daflas 
I often settled a case by this method, i.e. by maMng one party 
swear on the tiger’s tooth that what he said was true, .the other 
party, ipso facto, losing Hs case. More .usually both sides, took 
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the oath and swore oaths that were diametrically opposed. 
111 . this erne the two parties were carefully watched for 30 days 
and the first to- have any loss, and it may be only trivial, loses 
the case. 

There is no knowing how long I might have continued 
complacently to administer this oath .had I not found, quite 
accidentally, that it is the easiest thing in the world to charm 
away any potential evil effects which might follow a false oath. 

The method of swearing is as follows 

The swearer, supposing he is accused of. theft, takes the 
tooth in Ms right hand, says the following formula aloud and 
bites the tooth : — * 

Nrlfold (ImicMm&id mneho . binpa. 

Taking stealing lie he tells. 

Sefitpfi dingdmig dingtobo. 

Tiger tooth oath I will swear. 

Ngo amebo bmbamung {ot duicMbanung) gamto, 

1 false .say if (steal if)' bite. 

Ngo amebo hinmdbafmng (or dutcMmdbanung) gamio. 

I false '..say.not if „ (steal not if) . bite not. 

To charm away any evil results of a false oath the swearer 
digs a little hole 1' deep near the ladder of his house. An 
egg is broken and thrown into the hole, together with the 
carcase and head of a decapitated fowl. The hole is then filled 
in and a small stoixe placed on the momrd. of earth. The cere- 
mony is aceoinplished by the repetition of. -these .words, while 
the right foot is placed on the mound. 

Sulogalako dingdungm gamkhumdbo. 

To-day from oath 'Will not bite. 

This oath is varied in many different .'ways. Instead, of, 
the tiger’s tooth the oath may be, taken on a,^ * dao arrow, spear, 
earth from a grave, or op several ciimbe.rs which die back every 
.year. - They are as unreliable as the oath on the. , tiger ’s tooth 
because the false swearer may, save himself from retribution .by 
means of the simple ceremony, described above. 

SODUNG BIHanU-K-Gv': '• 

Perhaps the most interesting -of: ail- the Dafla oaths is the 
Sodung Dingdung or ordeal by,- boiling .water. I had long 
wished to see this oath taken but only recently have I ' had an 
opportunity of doing so. As the taking -of this oath' has never 
before been witnessed by a European I have described it in 
some detail. 
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The circiimstaHces which led up to the ordeal were as 
follows :• — 

A young girl died suddenly in. the house of Harre Moya^ 
a headman in, the Dafla settlement. The immediate cause of 
death was a ruptured spleen which might have been caused by 
a blow over the organ or a heav^^ fall. There Were no marks 
of violence on the l3ody but there Were rumours of a quarrel 
and one man came forward and alleged that Harre had knocked 
the girl down and kicked her. , ^ ' 

I took the case up in court and had to acquit Harre 
of a charge u/s 325 I.P.G. on account of the overwhelming 
evidence brought forward by him that the girl had had a fall 
on the ' machang ’ of his house. The prosecution witness was 
one Hayom Burra who is the most complete blackguard in the 
Dafia settlement, which is saying a good deal, as anyone who is 
acquainted with Daflas whl testify. This, couj)led with the 
fact that Harre himself and all his family took an oath on 
tlie tiger's tooth that he was innocent, swajmd me in his 
favour, 

A slight digression must be made here into Dafla escha- 
tology.- After death the yalo or soul of a man is transformed 
into a ghost which haunts the earth for some time after buiiai 
and has power to attack living persons. Should the death be a 
natural one, the ghost is called Smiu ii^em and goes to a special 
abode of the dead called Ghengsi, whence it returns and 
haunts the locality in which its earthly body lived. This ghost 
appears in the form of a living person and those who see it are 
liable to pains in the liver. A 7iyebu can easily free the sufferer 
from the attentions of this ghost. 

A¥hen the death has been a violent one, apotia ' as it is 
called by the Assamese, the ghost is called Se^iyo twem and 
its abode is named Cliengm. This ghost ai)j)ears in the form 
of a tiger and should the death be due to murder, haunts the 
. house of its murderer. Such ■ a gho>st is with great diflicuity 
cast out and .unless a .nyehu is .at hand the sufferer invariably 
dies. , , 

Shortly, '.after I had acquitted Harre of the criminal charge 
: I, heard '.that a Senyo urem had, made its,apx3earance in Harre's 
village ^ and , ..that he had performed the prescribed ■ ceremony 
t.o get rid of this ghost. The tw''o. parties then 'appeared be.fore 
me and Harre, again denied that, he knocked 'the girl down, 
while R.ayom just as vehemently, alleged that he did knock her 
down and kick her. I suggested, that it would be a very satis'- 
factory ending to the case .if it were settled .'by the Sodung 
dingdung. Both agreed on the spur of the moment and I held 
them to this promise. 

, ; , Having decided upon, the oath a great deal of talking had 
to ' be ^ got ^ . thro,ugh' before a , 7iyebu to ^ perform the , ' ceremony 
., could .' be selected. , . Harre gave\a good deal' of : troubie,', iii'. this 
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respect and made most absurd demands. First of all be waited 
seven medicine men,, chiefly, I believe, because he knew that 
that number was not available. Then he wanted a nyehu for 
himself and one for Rayom. ' This also was impossible because 
no nyebu with a pregnant wife will perform this ceremon}^ and 
of the three nyehiis at Lokra, two had wives in this fruitful 
condition. After a good deal of shouting and talk it was agreed 
that one Tachung Sengda should perform the ceremony. 
Tachung Sengda then demanded a guarantee that he be absolved 
from all blame should either of the contestants come to any 
harm. Strange though it may seem this is a veiy sound condi- 
tion. Recently a man, whose father had taken a false oath 
and died as a result of it, brought a case for damages against 
the nyehu who administered the oath. When all had been 
satisfactorily settled a day was fixed for the ordeal. 

A period of preparation is necessary before the oath is 
actually taken and 24 hours before the parties, accompanied by 
the nyebu, go into the jungle, where they must not eat any warm 
food, a fire may not lit, and no man, woman or child may 
approach them. It is very difficult to get at the reasons for the 
period spent apart but the underlying motives seem to be 
(1) to allow the presiding spirits to examine the conscience of 
each man in the quiet of the jimgle, and (2) to exisure that no 
harm may befall the villagers from the concourse of spirits 
called up by Wo nyebu. 

Before the parties undergo the ordeal the nyebu careful 
to wash and cut the nails of the left hand of each, because it 
is believed that were a small piece of lime to be inserted under 
a nail the trial will not work. For the same reason also, when 
they are about to undergo the ordeal, a careful watch is kept 
to see that they do not spit on the palm of the left hand. 

On the morning of the appointed day a crowd of villagers 
assembled and cleared an open space in the jungle in the centre 
of which was built a small circular enclosure. All the villagers 
came to see the fun except those meji whose wives were pregnant. 
Should they come their wives are liable to miscarry. 

The enclosure had two openings, each just large enough 
for one man, one towards the north, where the nyehu takes his 
stand on a small ramp of four stakes, the upper end being 1^ 
above the ground, and one towards the south for the contestants. 
No special wood is used for the ramp. 

^ The enclosure was built of thin wooden uprights and 
horizontals bound with cane, forming a lattice the openings 
of which are about 1 foot square. All around the stockade Were 
' panjis ' 3' long pointing outwards. No special wood was used. 
Inside a large fire was kindled and fanned to white heat with 
winnowing trays. In the centre of the fire was a ‘ chunga ’ 
cut from the large bamboo Bambusa TcaTcua. The i chunga ^ was 
inclined at an angle of 45® and faced south where the other 
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opening -was situated, and it is through this . opening that 
the contestants enter to plunge their arms into the boiling 
water. 

At the southern opening an elaborate flooring of logs was 
laid down. From south to north the series is : — 

1. A log of ordinary wood. 

2. A log of the tree Ficus rliododendrifolia. 

3. Several lengths of the creej^er Eyitada scandens. The 

opeiring in the stockade. 

4. A series of pieces of ordinary wood. 

5. A log of Ficus rhododendrifolia. 

The ‘ chunga ’ was filled with water which must be brought 
from a large river, e.g. the Bhorelli, Kamin to the Daflas, which 
was close at hand. Into it were cast a tiger’s tooth, a small 
stone, leaves of the stinging nettle Laportea crenulata, and the 
bark of the trees rhododendrifolia and Tetrameles nudiflor a, 

Laportea crenulata is the worst stinging nettle known, the 
bark of Ficus rhododendrifolia causes itching, while the tree 
Tetrameles nudifioria, which grows to an enormous size, is 
supposed to be the abode of a malignant spirit. 

When all was ready the nyehu stood on the ramp and swung 
a leafy branch backwards and forwards over the fire with his 
right hand and constantly muttered the following incantation : — 

Amehanung^ mingbanungy gamto. 

Lie if, killed if, bite. 

Amemdbanung\ mingmdbanung , gamio. 

Lie not if, killed not if, do not bite. 

When the water began to boil in the ^ chunga ’ Harre appeared 
with his hair let down, Ms ^ dao ’ over his right shoulder and naked 
save for his ‘ lengta He stepped into the southern opening, a 
yard from where I was watching, and thrust out his left hand 
towards the ‘ chunga b At that moment the water b oiled f uriously 
and some splashed over the back of his hand whereupon he at 
once drew back and left the enclosure. He was immediately 
followed by Rayom who shouted as he entered the southern 
opening : — 

Amebo binkhumd, gamio. 

Lie said not, do not bite/^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^ 

and thrust his arm up the elbow into the boiling water for 
1 or 2 seconds and then withdrew it. I immediately examined 
both of them and found that Harre’s hand was burning hot 
while that of Rayom was as cool as a snake. 

All the Daflas round about accused Harre of not putting 
Ms hand into the ‘ chunga ’ and all said that he was guilty. Harre 
clearly was overcome and he sank down to the ground, where he 
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was siiiTOiuided by his frieiids. He refused to face the boiling 
water a second time. 

Rayom, who was the big man of the day, did not allow his 
experience to worry him, but went round to the northern opening 
where the nyebu still stood on his ramp waving his branch over 
the fire, repeating his incantation. A small fowl was brought, 
its head cut ofi and the carcase thrown upon the fire. Rayom 
then facing inwards shouted these words : — 

Sodung dingdtmg nyebue gampana, 
the sorcerer bit. 

Ume garpmina, Bayome iderrpakhu. 

Fire made Rayom was saved. 

Hdgabo porrolc minghhmia, 

This for fowl killed, 

Ume verrulektohJiuld, hdgabo ume mikpakhuna, 

Fire scattered, this for fire put out, 

Hdgabo odungem papenna. 

For this ' chunga V cut. 

Nolaga Bengniga rechenga. , 

We Daflas do this. 

(The nyebu prepared the Sodung Dingdung and made a 
fire. Rayom came through unscathed. According to Dafla 
custom I have killed a fowl, scattered and put out the fire and 
smashed the * chunga ’.) 

After which he sprang into the stockade, scattered the 
fire, and smashed up the ‘ chunga ’ with his ' dao After this 
all the Daflas present gave vent to a series of long drawn out 
' ho's ’ alternating with humming through the nose. 

During the afternoon Harre was very ill and vomited and 
apparently was in great pain. Rayom, however, was quite 
fit but complained of itching on the back of his hand and arm. 

I examined both of them next day and foimd Harre with 
several large blisters on his fingers. The skin on the back 
of Rayom’s arm was thickened and rough but there was no 
local pyrexia or any sign of scalding, though he complained of 
intolerable itching. The palm of his hand and fingers showed 
no injury whatever. 

The party w^ho is adjudged guilty by the trial is put to 
considerable expense. The nyebu gets from him one yoke of 
oxen, one large silk cloth, one ' dao one spear, and one arrow. 
In addition he must slaughter' one yoke of oxen and one pig 
and give the flesh as a feast to all the villagers. 

This oath is very rarely taken owing to the great expense. 
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, RaKDERB DIHGDUHG-. 

(Iroa oath.) 

The procedure ia takiag this oath is exactly the same 
as that for the Sodung Dingdtmg, with the exce|)tioii that instead 
of a ' chunga ^ of boiling water a piece of iron is placed in the fixe. 
The fire is fanned as usual with winnowing trays uiitiLthe iron 
is red hot. The man about to swear comes forward, places a 
leaf of Fioiis rhododendrifolia on the palm of his hand and 
on the top of that a leaf of Laportea crenulata. 

The nyehu says : — 

^0 dutchdbammg rdMerrno gamto. 

He steal if iron bite. 

Ai dutchamdbanung gamio. 

He steal not if bite not. 

A bystander by means of a jiair of pincers lifts the red-hot 
iron from the fire and places it on the hand of the swearer. He 
takes no harm if guiltless, but should he be guilty it burns 
clean thi’ough his hand. When the iron is placed on his hand 
he says 

Ngodutclidhanunggamio, 

I steal if bite. 

N go dutchamdbammg 
I steal not if 

Enniamdbanung gamio. 

Guilty not if bite not. 

I have not seen this ordeal but my informant, the nyehu 
Karu, tells me he saw it done once and in this case the man was 
not guilty and was able to hold the iron on his hand and took 
no harm therefrom. 

SOBI Dingduho. 

This is one of the more important Bafla oaths and it is 
alleged that death invariably follows the taking of a false oath. 
I know of two cases in which almost certainly a false oath Was 
taken. In the first case the man himself died from what disease 
I could not ascertain; in the second the swearer, his wife and 
family all died within a short time from malaria or some fever 
of like nature. 

There are no preliminaries as in the Sodung Dingdung and 
RaMerr oaths and both parties meet in the presence of the 
nyebu under a large tree. A hrsmSh oi Laportea crenulata is 
stuck in the ground and beside it is placed a Y shaped post 
of the same species, about 3" in diameter, the arms of the fork 
■being long..,: , . . 
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The following articles are brought by the nyebu and piled 
up under the tree 

L Mamu^odiimngte (Branches of Laportm crenulata). 

2. Sengrit (Branches of Ficus rhododefidrifolia), 

3. Seiiyofi {Tiger’s tooth). 

4 . CMge (Dao). 

5. Nengico {8p&a>v). 

6. Ycmidoh (Chilli). 

7. (Elephant’s dung). 

8. Burru supin (Skin of the Burru). 

9. Mdklung (Core of a thimderboit). 

10. dpoh (Arrow). 

11. (Arrowhead). 

12. Upno (Aconite). 

13. /famm (Water from the Bhorelli). 

14. Eleng (Stone). 

15. (Chicken’s liver). 

A pig, which is provided by the party who is making the 
other party take the oath is tied to the sacrificial post with 
its head betweeix the arms of the fork. A small hole is dug in 
the earth just below the neck of the pig. When ail is ready the 
nyebu calls up the spirits as follows 

SecJieng dingdung Sori, 

Grave oath Sori, 

Borru dingdung Sori, 

Water snake oath Sori, 

Hai dingdung Sori, 

Water oath Sori, 

Ddnyi dingdung Sori, 

Sun oath Sori, 

Seu dingdung Sori, 

Jungle spirit oath Sori, 

Oro’ dingdung Sori, 

Small knife oath Sori, 

Upno dingdung Sori, 

Aconite oath Sori, 

Podu modu dingdung Sori, 

Laportea oath Sori, 

Ume, Setum, Sera, Hati, Senyo, 

Fire, bear, wild pig, elephant, tiger, 

ungto. 

come. 
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The iiieaiiiiig of the word Son has been lost aird is not 
kiiowri. to the Daflas themselves. 

The head of the j)ig is how severed from the body with one 
blow of a ' dao ’ and the blood allowed to collect m the hole. 
The chest cavity is opened and the heart torn out and, 
skewered upon a sliver of the bamboo Bambusa tuMa, The- 
nyebu offers this tit -bit to the man about to swear with these- 
words. 

No dutchanmung gamrem. 

You steal not if will not bite. 

No dutcMbanung gamtare. 

You steal if will bite. 

The man takes the heart and eats it ; after which he puts 
his index finger into the blood and conveys some to his lips. 

He then says — 

Ngo metobanung, medonung dofo, 

I lie if, lie if eat, 

Hd dingdimgno, Se^iyono, Setumno, 

Tills oath by tiger bear 

Hatino, Ddnyino, Burruno, Haino 

Elephant, sun, water snake, water spirit 

Seuno doto. 

Jungle spirit eat (me). 

Memdbanung ngum ddnyi 
Lie not if me sun 

Senyempila subo soto. 

Unharmed alive like this keej). 

This terminates the proceedings. 
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Article No. ' 5. 

Ekanamsa and Subhadra. 

By JoGERLRA Chandra Ghosh. 

Monier Williams gives two meanings of the word 
Ekanamsa : — 1. Kuhu or the New Moon, 2. A name of Durga. 
As an illustration of the first meaning, the following text is 
referred to : — 

Vi 

TTfTTr^cr twrcH' jfl: wsm ii -s || 

^ T WTqr^f 1 

crwi^: f5&rr{i=K^! lfciT?T” || ■= n 

( TT’f roT?:cT, ^jnT4, ’aErarr^r i ) 

From the above, we gather that the seventh daughter of Ahgira 
was known as Mahamati in the sacrifices. She was called 
Knhii, because people seeing her used to imitate’ the sound 
of Kuhu, KuJiu. This Kuhu was also called Ekanamsa. We 
do not understand how from this Ekanamsa can be interpreted 
as ' new moon k People used to imitate the sound, ^ Kuhu, 
Kuhu % probably because she was of dark complexion like 
Kuhu, i.e. the Indian Cuckoo, or the new moon. 

The earliest mention, in the second sense, as far as we 
know, is found in the Harivayhsa, in connection with the birth 
of Visnu as Krsna. It is said therein that when the gods ap- 
proached Visnu to relieve the earth from the demon Karhsa and 
his followers, the god promised to be born in the womb of Daivaki, 
wife of Vasudeva. He bade the goddess Nidra (the Maya of 
Visnu) to take her birth as the daughter of Ya^oda, wife of Nanda 
Gopa. He also told her that when Kamsa, with a view to kill 
her, will throw her on a stone, she would escape to the sky and 
assume four arms, holding trident, _sword, wine cup and lotus 
in them. People will recite Arydstava in her praise etc. 
otc..,;(Ch. 58). , '■ , , 

Things happened as told by Visnu and the goddess came 
to be worshipped, for the protection of Ke^ava (Efrsna), and 
identified with Yoga-kanya Ekanamsa, born from the amsa 
(part) of Prajapati (Brahma).^ 
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The only mention of Ekanaihsa in iconograpiiical literature- 
is found ill the Brliat-samliitd. Therein Varahamihira gives the 
folio wing directions for the construction of her image 




oRTsjf m i 

“g II II 


Here three varieties have been described, viz., two-armed, 
four-armed and eight-armed. She was, perhaps, born two- 
armed. She assumed four arms according to the Harivamsa^ 
as we have seen above. In the Visi^u- and the Brahma-jmrd^as 
she has been described as eight-armed. In these two Purmjtus\ 
she is not named as Ekanaihsa, but as ^ Yoganidra ‘ Mahamaya ’ 
and Waisnavi ’ (i.e. the 8akti of Visnu). Here in the Hnto- 
samhitd we find a new element, i.e. her association with 
Valadeva and Krsna, of which there is no explicit mention in the 
Harivamsa, although some indications have been given in 
Ch. 160. We shah try to see presently how it came about, 

Varahamihira in his short chapter on Pratimd4akm7iaj 
consisting of 58 slohas only, devotes three verses to the des- 
cription of Ekanam^a. This shows that in his time, i.e. in the 
sixth century A.n., she must have been an important and popular 
deity. As such, we can fairly expect that some icon or sculpture 
representing her must be found somewhere. We are not dis- 
appointed in this. We have been fortunate in tracing one such 
in the Lucknow Museum.^ Who knows that there are not many 
others lying elsewhere unidentified or wrongly identified ? 


OTJ: 11 

io I 

^ I am indebted to Mr. K. JST. Diksit, Superintendent, Indian 
Museum, Calcutta (Now Deputy Director of Archseology, Delhi) for the 
information about this piece of sculpture, and to Rai Bahadur Prayag 
Dayal for sending us a copy of reprint of his paper. 

I’he sculpture was found Mr. N. C. Metah, I.O.S., in the district 
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Rai Baliadur Prayag Dayal, Curator, Provincial Museiinij 
Lucknow, lias published an account of the 'Important sctilpt'nres 
added to the Provincial M-iisemn, Liichnow, during the last decade \ 
with plates, iii' the pages of the Jour7ial of the U.P. Historical 
Socieiy, Vol. VIII, part II, 1934. He gives the following 
particulars of the plate 5 : — ■ 

‘'This slab carved in deep relief depicts a 

group of three figures which may tentatively be described as 
Laksmana, Sita, and Rama. Laksmana has a seven-hooded 
caiiopj^ significant of ills sesdvatdra and is four-armed, like his 
brother Rama on the corresponding end, holding the usual 
attributes of Visiiii The central figure may be Sita or Laksm! 
wife of Visiiii, standing like Rama, with a nimbus of lotus design 
on a lotus seat and holding a lotus stalk in her left hand. The 
open palm of her right hand bears a lotus mark and is let down 
in Yaradanmdfd or boon-giving posture. According to general 
practice she should have been placed to the left of Rama, but 
probably for the sake of symmetry the artist has put her to the 
right of Rama in defiance of the law of custom.’’ 

We are not satisfied with Rai Bahadur’s tentative identi- 
fications. His Laksmana is, no doubt, Valadeva, as the seven- 
headed serpent canopy clearly indicates. The other male figure, 
in the left, is his younger brother Krsna. The female figure, in 
the middle is no other than Ekananasadevi. Her position, 
as well as the two aerial beings (Vidyadharas), on two sides of her 
lotus mark her out to be the principal deity. Valadeva 

and Krsna here, by position, are, no doubt, her pdrsadas, i.e. 
companion deities. 

From the description of the Rai Bahadur, and from the plate, 
it appears that she is two-armed. But the pose of her hands 
and the position of the lotus are not exactly as described by 
Varahamihira, in the case of the two-armed image. They, 
however, tally with the descriptions of the two of the arms 
of the four-armed deity. This sHght inaccuracy is immaterial. 
It may be due to the artist’s following some other canon than 
that of the Bfhat-samhitd, 

A living instance of the worship of this triad will be found 
at Puri, in the temple of Jagannatha. The central figure there 
is not Bkanam^a, but Subhadra. .We are not aware of any- 
thing about the deification of Subhadra, like her brothers. It 
is not, however, very difficult to prove that she is no other than 
our Ekanam^a, a manifestation of Durga or K§.tyayani. The 
Bmhma-puTdy.a, which names the central figure as Subhadra, 
cites the following as her 


of Etah, while he was Magistrate there. He also published an account 
of it in the Calcutta Modern Revieio of July, 1923, pp. 43-45. 
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wsw, t-^ I 

There is no mention of Snbhadra in it. The second is 
redundant here. The first line probably stood originally as 
'Q-oqii J She has been addressed as Kat3^ayaiii, 

which is a name of Durga. Again i.e. one who goes 

everywhere, cannot be applied to Subhadra. The epithet, 
however, well applies to Ekanamsa, who has been called 

and (H.V,, Ch. 58 and Ifatsya P'lirdna, Ch. 

154), We shall be presently seeing how Subhadra came to 
take the place of Ekanamsa, 

In this connection, there arise three verj^ interesting points. 
They are — (I) How and when Durga came to be called 
Ekanam.4a. 1 (2) How she came to be associated and worship- 
ped along with Valadeva and Krsna 1 and (3) How and when 
her name came to be changed to Subhadra I We shall try 
to solve these questions to the best of our ability. 

Let us see if the etymology of the word Ekanamsa can 
help us in this direction. The word is composed of two 
words, in Samdsa, namely, eha and anamm^ with the suffix a 
in the feminine. Eka, among others, means ‘one’, ‘chief’, 
‘pre-eminent’, Anamm means ‘ not part So Ekanamsadev! 
means the goddess, who is one and is not part of anj^ other. 

Thus she is and^ which amounts to 

(Primal Energy) of the Saktas. 

It appears to us that Ekanamsa was being worshipped 
by the Yadavas as their tribal guardian deity.^ There is nothing 
to be wondered at this. In the Bhdgavata we find the gopims 
performing the Katyayani-Vrata. The worship of f^akti pre- 
vailed there before the rise of the Krsna cult. When they found 
that the daughter of Yasoda was the means of saving directly 
the life of Krsna, and indirectly that of V aladeva, their favourites, 
they thought that she is no other than their household goddess 
Ekanamsia. Valarama and Krsna, most probably, came to 
be associated with the goddess as her wards, or as two notable 
representatives of her votaries. When the Kr^na cult rose into 
prominence, the popular worship was not rejected altogether, 
but appropriated and given a subordinate position. Thus 
she came to be worshipped along with her two deified wards. 


^ ‘Jim TTTsrtfw I I 

2 In the Harivanida^ Chs. 166, 168 and 178, we find that the Yadavas 
invoked her aid in times of difficulty. 
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According to tlie Bmkma-purdu^, King Indradyimnia 
of Avanti built the temple at Puri and introduced the worship 
of Krsiia, Valaraina and Subiiadra. He worshipped Purusottama 
Visnu according to the Pahchratra rituals^ (Ch. 48, V. 12), To 
retain Ekaiiamsa among the triad means to give a ^dkta deity 
preference over their gods. Besides she required to be wor- 
shipped according to the 8dhta rituals with meat and wine* 
Visnu said : — 

W5fT i 

’f ii5 I 

Both these were, no doubt, repugnant to the followers of the 
Pahchratra system. So they had recourse to the expediency 
of changing Ekaiiamsa to inoffensive Subhadra. This required 
only the change in name. This was helped by the fact that 
Ekanam^a having been born as the daughter of Yasoda, the 
foster-mother of Krsna, she was a sister to him.^ Subhadra 
also held the same relationship,^ Further an indication of this 


1 According to the Skandapurdi^a, Yisnu-ELhanda, Purusottama- 
mahatmya Oh. 29, Valabhadrais to be worshipped by the dvddaMhaara- 
mantra ; Parusottama, by ; and Subhadra according to 

the Dev%’8ukta, 

^ She has been called {Barwa'thia^ 

Ohs, 178 and 160), and also called {Trikdndasesa). 


s The Skanda-purdfia must have noticed the anomalous position of 
Subhadra, and has come forward with an explanation that she is none 

II 


other than 

1 ) Again it says 

^»r?fT '?rmK*rT iu« ii 

sfBsrwfnt f% ii u li 

*r 59 rT g ii 

ST ?PT f^T! ^ ^ I 

srfir^t I 

firsfir II ?a g 

5«Tt» 3T WI^TST #SfT9g7 I 
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is also foiincl in the Harivamsa, where in the Ayrydstava^ 
Ekanamsa or Nidra has been addressed as the daughter of 
Nanda Gopa and also as the sister of Valadeva, as — 

ItMI: ^’ffSRT 1 

^ xT*;-flRrfcr: I 


This nominal change not only served their dual purposes 
excellently, but also saved them a change in the images, which 
surely would have offended the popular belief. By this change 
Ekanamsa has lost her position as the principal deity. She 
now occupies the third position among the triad. 

Some scholars have seen in the images of the Jagannatha 
temple, the Buddhistic Triratna, viz. Buddha, Dharma and 
Samgha. But we do not see what plausible explanation there 
can be to represent Dharma as a female deity. If our identi- 
fication is correct, the worship ^ at Puri represents the super- 
imposition of Vaisnavism over Saktism, and not Brahmanism 
over Buddhism. 


«rTt:%Tnwiir'>it ll ii 

Vi ^ 


(Ibid., Ch. 19.) 


This explanation is not at all tenable, in view of the namashdra- 
mantra quoted above. Further in the Rukmini is the incarna- 
tion of and not as fpa^ says : — 

ifT^ t sristt H ’snwnri^ I 

Slim %*rTf<T %g»rr ii 


?»«c. 1 
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The Phonetics of Lahnda. 

By SiBDHESHWAB VaBMA. 

Introduction. 

Tile area of the language, spoken in the west and the extreme 
north of the Panjab, has been minutely defined by Sir George 
Grierson^ and he calls it ‘ Lahnda or Western Panjabi 
Neither of these terms, however, seems to be a|)propriate. As 
regards ' Lahnda it may be doubted if the vast majority of 
the speakers of the language would understand the term if it 
refers to their mother-tongue, whether we call it ' Lahnda ’ or 
Lahndi ^ But what really makes the term inappropriate is 
the fact that ' Lahnda ’ is only a relative term, signifying a 
direction from the standpoint of Panjabi speakers. If the 
language in question be called Lahnda, from the Panjabi speakers’ 
standpoint, Panjabi ma.y be called [carda] from the Lahnda 
speakers’ standpoint. While the names for all the other 
languages in India positively refer to a nationality or to a 
definite geographical area, the choice of a mere direction for a 
language spoken by more than 5 million inhabitants ^ of India 
is rather unhappy. We speakers of this language call it [vAtni 
boli]. But the name [vAtni] would go to the other extreme : it 
would suggest as if there existed only a single language that 
claimed to be called ‘ national ’ in the absolute sense. 

The term Western Panjabi seems to be more significant, for 
it refers to a positive geographical area ; but it is also open to 
several objections. In the first place, ours is a language distinct 
from Panjabi, as will be shown in the following pages, and as 
Grierson himself admits.® Moreover, Grierson devotes a separate 
volume to what he calls ' Panjabi Two separate volumes, 
one relating to ‘ Panjabi ’, and the other to ‘ Western Panjabi ’ 
give us overlapping terms. If the former is intended to imply 
‘ Panjabi proper the implication may suggest that ‘Western 
Panjabi ’ was only an appendage to, or a mere dialect of, ‘ Panjabi 
proper k ‘ Western Panjabi properly speaking, is that branch of 
Panjabi which is spoken in certain areas between the Ravi and 
the Jhelum, represented, among others, by the towns of Gujrat, 
Wazirabad, Sialkot and Gujranwala; while ‘Eastern Panjabi ’ 


1 VIII, p. 233. 

s According to the Census of 1921, (p, 91) the number of 

Lahnda speakers in India in 1921 was 5,652,264. 

S LSI, Vin, p. 233. t 

, , 4 LSI, Yol. IX, ■ ^ ■ 
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is tlia one spoken in certain areas of Eastern Punjab, represented 
by dialects like Ludhianvi ^ dealt with by Dr. B, D, Jain in his 
treatise on the Phonology of Panjabi. 

I should therefore suggest the term ‘ Sindh-Sagr! ^ instead of 
Lahnda or Western Panjabi. This term has many advantages. 
Firstly, it refers to a positive area, and not a mere direction, as 
'Lahnda’ suggests. Secondly, the name 'Sindh Sagar/ has a 
historical significance, for it was used by Akbar’s Government to 
include not only the present ' Sindh Sagar Doab but several 
other allied tracts, possibly Jhang and parts of Multan also.^ 
Thirdly, the Sindh Sagar Doab is par excellence the ' Lahnda 
speaking area. The name ' Sindh-Sagri ’ would include all the 
northern dialects of ' Lahnda except a small tract about thirty 
miles east of the Jhelum, where the language may be said to 
have emigrated. And it would also include most of the dialects 
spoken in the area south of the Salt Range. But here three 
objections may be raised : (1) The designation proposed would 
exclude trans-Indus dialects. But this objection has no 
validity, as the siieakers of these dialects are evidently the 
descendants of emigrants from cis-Indus areas. (2) It would 
exclude the dialect spoken in Multan, as that city is not situated 
in the Sindh Sagar Doab. But as the dialect of Multan is prac- 
tically identical with that spoken in the regions south of the 
west Salt Range, even this may be taken as an offshoot or emigra- 
tion from the Sindh Sagar Doab. According to the Punjab 
Gazetteer ' the dialects spoken in the Dehra Ghazi Khan, Multan 
and Muzaffargarh Districts are homogeneous, resembling the 
dialects spoken in the Sindh Sagar Doab The x^opuiar name 
for the former dialects is ‘ Multani presumably owing to the 
commercial importance of Multan, but from the historical point 
of view it seems to be more probable that the dialects mainly 
belonged to the Sindh Sagar area, and that they spread both ways, 
eastward to Multan, which approaches the frontier of ^ Lahnda 
and westward to the trans-Indus side. (3) But a more serious 
objection may be raised, viz. that the proposed title would 
exclude what Grierson ^ takes as the ‘ Standard ’ Lahnda, viz. 
the one spoken in the ^ Shahpur, Jhang, Lyallpur, Montgomery, 


1 My friend Dr. B. D. Jain, to whom I showed some of my Lahnda 
transcriptions, suggests that no speaker of eastern Panjabi, except a 
Panjabi scholar, would understand even a sentence of my mother- tongue. 

2 Of. R. G. Thomson, Jhelum Settlement Beport for 1874-80, p. 24 s 
‘ Under Akbar the whole district (Jhelum) was included in the Sindh 
Sagar Sarkar, which seems to have been generally equivalent to the 
present districts of Rawalpindi, Jhelum and Shahpur. It is impossible, 
however, to identify many of the 42 Mahals into which it was divided’. 

8 Punjab : Bahawalpur State, 1904, p. 115, cf. Grierson, L/SJ, 

Voi. VIII, p. 381: 'The same form, of speech is spoken across the Indus, 
in Dehra Ismail Khan and Bannu . , , Wherever it is spoken it is 
practically the same dialect, and closely agrees with Multani ’« 

^ Ojp. C'iL, p. 239. 
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Giijranwala and Giijrat districts But of these, Shali]3iir and 
Jliang are not far from the ri¥er Jlieliim, and may be practically 
taJven as belonging to the Sindh Sagar area ; while the dialects 
spoken in most of the other districts mentioned gradually shade 
off into Panjabi. It seems to be rather unfortunate that the 
dialects spoken hx these areas were taken as the Standard : for 
linguistically the so-called ^ Standard ’ is nearer to Panjabi than 
the other two branches of ‘ Lahiida ^ are, as the following 
examples will show : — 

(a) The dative of most of the northern dialects of ^ Lalinda ^ 
is formed by the post-positions [d], [ki], or [a] (as 
[Tame d, Tame ki] (Pothwari), ' to Rama ’) ; [md] 
(“to me ’). But the dative of the ' Standard ’ is 
formed by the post-position [nti] peculiar to 
Panjabi. 

(h) The genitive singular termination of personal pronouns 
in northern and southern dialects is [da] (except 
[ra] in^certain hilly tracts of Pothwari), e.g. [’mlda] 
or [*mlda], but the ‘ Standard has [ra] as it is in 
Panjabi, viz. [‘mera, ’tera]. 

(c) The oblique singular of both the northern and southern 
dialects has the termination e as in [ghAre], but 
in the ^ Standard as in Panjabi, it is without e, 
e.g. [ghAr]. 

The genitive 2nd pers. plural of both the Northern 
and Southern dialects has the stem [tus], cf, 
[tu'sada] or [tu'sidda], but in the ‘Standard’ it 
is [tub] as in Panjabi, cf. [tu'hada]. 

(e) Some of the ordinal numbers are also different, e.g. 
while the Northern has [dua] and the Southern 
[beja], the ‘ Standard ’ has [duja] as in Panjabi. 

(/) The Co-relative Pronoun 3rd pers. singular oblique 
in the Northern and the Southern is [us], but in 
the ‘ Standard ’ it is [os], as it is in Panjabi.^ 

Nor can the number of speakers claim for the dialect in 
question the designation of the ‘ Standard For according to 
Grierson the number ^ of the speakers of the Northern dialects 
alone is about a million more than his ‘Standard’. The title 
Sindh-Sagri therefore, would not suffer even if Grierson’s 
‘ Standard ’ be excluded from it. But, properly speaking, the 
‘ Standard ’ is an offshoot of Sindh-Sagri, Finally, the appro- 
priateness of the title ‘ Sindh-Sagri ’ is farther confirmed by its 
close affinity to the sister-language Sindhi 

Considering the fact, however, that a name once given, like 
any convention, tends to be maintained, we may acquiesce in 


^ Ojp. pp, :239, 243, 298, 300. ■. ■ 

2 Op, cit., p. 243 : 1,752,755 against 881,425 in. the * Standard *. 
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the acceptance of the conventional name ' Lahnda though 
Lahnda, as Bailey^ has rightly pointed out, does not sound 
well either to English or Indian ears. But as regards the main 
divisions of the language, we shall use the word ' CentraF 
instead of the ‘ Standard ’ for the dialect in question — Central ® 
in the geMgraphical, not in linguistic sense. Accordingly, 
we shall divide Lahnda into three main branches : (1) Northern, 
comprising the dialects spoken in the north of the Salt Range, 

(2) Central, corresponding to Grierson’s ^ Standard (3) Southern, 
corresponding to the so-called "Multanih the characteristic 
features of which, especially cerebralization, have a closer affinity 
to Sindhi. The designation ' Southern ’ will include the dialects 
spoken in the west beyond the Indus, for, as stated above, even 
in these tracts it is practically the same dialect that is s|)oken. 

Literatube. 

Lahnda has hardly any literature of importance. In this 
sense it is a dialect par excellence. By the people of the central 
and eastern Punjab Lahnda is actually considered to be an inferior 
dialect — -a language of rustics [jAtki boli], so that Lahnda speakers, 
when they come to those areas, feel shy of speaking their mother- 
tongue, and there has been therefore little nnpetus to any literary 
work in this language. 

A few literary works, how^ever, may be mentioned: (1) 
The Janam Sdlchl of Guru Nanak, described in detail in Appendix 
A; (2) the Asrdr-i’Faridl of Ghulam Farid, see Appendix B; 

(3) the Sl-harfl of Muhamnied Azam ; (4) the Kdfls of Sayyad 
Miran Shab ; (5) the Saifal of Saifal Shah. The last three works 
are in the Bahawalpuri suh-dialect of Southern L.^ 

The Kahuni (Ko’huri) Sub-^dialect. 

The sub-dialeet primarily considered in this treatise is 
what we shall call Ko'hun, the present writer’s mother-tongue. 
The Koffiuf^ is a basin of the Salt Range upland. To quote 
Thomson^ : ‘The Salt Range upland is split up into 3 main 
basins by the looped structure of the hills . ... From west to 
east these are named Vunhar, Kahun and Jhangar. Each of 
these is crossed by small subsidiary ridges which divide it still 
further’. Now the dialect spoken in Ko'huf is not the one 
described by Wilson as the ‘ Salt Range dialect ’ — a fact which 
has been noticed by Grierson.® 


1 Bull, of the School of Oriental Studies, Vol. II, p. 135. 

2 Cf. Pimjah Gazetteer, 1904, Bahawalpur State, chapter on Education. 

3 Possibly related to [k5u] ‘ olive tree % which grows in abundance in 
this area. 

^ Jhelum Settlement Report, -p. 6. 

5 Op, cit., p. 433. 
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But the fact of K-a^hiifi being a distinct sub-diaiect has not 
come to the notice of Grierson and Wilson-- Grierson includes 
the dialect of this area , in Dhanni which, as he says, is ' spoken 
not only over. the .Dhaii (higlilaiids north of Salt Kange) but also 
ill the portion of the Salt Range immediately to its south 
There is no doubt that Ko‘huf lies immediately to the south 
of the Phan, but its dialect is distinct from Dhanni, as the 
following facts well show : — 

(1) The first person oblique singular in Dhanni is [m§],® 
in Ka'iiiifi it is [ma], with a high-falling tone, a form charac- 
teristic of ' North-Eastern ’ Lahnda, and traceable to Prakrit 
accusative maliam,^ Vedic rnahyam. In the Salt Range it is 
[nig] or [ms ko]. 

(2) The Co-relative Pronoun third pers. oblique singular in 
Dliamii is [uss], in Ko'hiifi it is [usa], probably formed analogi- 
cally from [mS.]. 

(3) The post -position for the Personal Pronoun oblique 
singular and plural in Dhanni is [nil] as in Panjabi and Central 
L. In Ko'hufi it is different : the oblique singular has no post- 
position at ailj it is simxily [ma], hut the plural forms have 
the post-position [n] instead of [nu], as the following examples 
will show : — 



Dharmi. 

Ko'huri. 

1st pers. obL sing. 

ms ntJ 

mh 

1st pers. ohl. pi. 

osdntl 

9sdn 

2nd pers. obi. sing. 

tgnQ 

tudd 

2nd pers. obi. pi. ■ 

tusdnh 

tusdn 


While the plural forms seem to indicate that the correspond- 
ing forms in Ko’hufi are a later phase of the dialect, in which 
[nii] has worn down to [n], in forms like [mfi] Ko’huri has pre- 
served the more archaic fiexional forms. 

(4) As regards x>resent participles of verbs ending in long 
[a], in Dhanni, as in the iieighbouiing suh-diaiec?t Pothwari, the 
long [a] remains unchanged, but in Ko'huri it is changed to 
[s] ; thus Dhanni has [khdde] (plural), Pothwari ^ [khare]; but 
Ko'hiifi [khgde]. This phonetic change is also regularly found 
in the neighboui’ing sub-dialect Awankari, while in Multani^ 
also a few forms occur, e.g- [pgda], which have been noted 
as irregular possibly loan-words. The form [khida] may be 
traced to an earlier [khainda], which seems to be influenced by 
the corresponding causative form which actually occurs in the 


1 Op. cit., p. 542, also cf. pp. 242, 433. 

2 Op. cit., p. 544. 

3 Pischel, p. 292. 

4 LSI, op. cit., pp. 546, 486. 

5 Op. c^^., p, 305. 
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oldest literary record of Lahixda, viz. the Janam Sdlchl (see 
Appendix A)." Thus on page 81 we find two sentences : [kliava- 
iada ahe] 'lie was feeding’;' (2) [malak hnn kiioh khavainda 
hs] ' O Malak ! will you give us something to eat ? ’ 

(5) There are several other points relating to accent, voca™ 
biliary, etc. which are peculiar to Ko’hnfi, and which will be 
dealt with in the sequel. Enough has been shown to establish 
the fact that Ko'hiiri is a distinct sub-dialect of Lahnda. 

The Distinctive Featxjbes oe Lahnda. 


The following points indicate where Lahnda begins and 
Panjabi ends : — 

(1) The first point which strikes an observer as soon as he 
begins to travel in any Lahnda-speaking area, is the stress on 
compound words, particularly proper ^ names. In Lahnda it is 
the second member of a compound that is stressed ; while if the 
compound has three members, it is the last member that receives 
the stress. This sometimes affects the quantity as well as the 
quality of certain vowels. In Panjabi, however, the reverse is 
the case. If a compound word has two members, Panj. 
stresses the first member; while if the compound has three 
members, it stresses the first or the second member, but not the 
third, as L. does, as the folloiring examples will show : — 


L. 

rada 'kijjon 


Panj. 

'rdda kijon 


.Dr. Jain and I tested our pronunciations of this word at the 
kymograph (cf. the illustration facing p. 52). In the ease of my 
pronunciation : (1) the tone and the stress of [ki] were higher, 
(2) the quantity of the vowel [i] was distinctly longer, (3) there 
was no high-failing tone in [ra]. The reverse was the case in 
Jain’s pronunciation,— the syllable [ra] had greater prominence^ 
and had the high-falling tone. Again, in a word like [cAk 
ram 'das] (name of a village) Panj. will stress [cAk] or [ram], 
but L. will stress [das], so that the L. pronunciation will be 
[cok ram 'das], the vow^el [a] of [ram] being shortened. In 
several compound words even a syllable of the first member is 
dropped, or the quality of the vowel reduced, as the following 
contrast will show:— 


L. 

md 'sing 
zim 'dar 
mo., 'raj' 


Panj. 

'mAhd sipg or mo'hd siqg 
'zimi dor 

'maha raj or mo'horaj 


1 The above remark is confirmed by the observations of my friends 
Dr. B. D. Jain and Captain A. NT. Sharma, both of whom are 

Panjabi speakers.'' ■ 




Figure 1 


Plate 9. 


JRASBL, II. 1936. 



Kymographic tracings showing comparative pronunciation of the name [GliuIam-JSrabi] h 

Lahnda (Fig. 1) and Panjabi (Fig. 2). 
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The same is true of Miisliiii names : — ■ 

L. PanJ. 

guiam ^iiAbbi §u*lam JiAbi 

xuda 'bAxxaJ xu‘da bAxJ 

roMm ‘Mb! ra’Mm bibi 

mAbtib ’begAm ma'bub begem 

I have noticed the same L. stress in Afghan pronunciation. 
The above is true, however, only of determinative com- 
pounds or proper names ; in the case of Eahuvrihi compounds, L., 
like Panj., stresses the first syllable only : — 

[mfimittha] ■ , . A ceremony (lit. ‘ by which the mouth is 
sweetened ’) in which sweets are sent to 
the bride’s home by the bridegroom’s 
party before their departure for the 
marriage. 

[^BAvd-purdjgLd] . . A ceremony (lit, in which the irew* is taken 
and the old rejected) in which new fruits 
or products of the season are taken, 
[^beri'buflda] , . A term of abuse (lit. one whose boat may 
be sunk). 

[*md-mo3a] . . A term of abuse (lit. one whose mother 
may die). 

It is interesting to note that the accent of compound words 
in L. has a curious affinity to Vedie accent — a fact noticed by 
Indian grammarians. Thus Patanjali has pointed out that the 
second member of a determinative compound, e.g. [indra-^atrii-] 
(enemy of Indra) is accented, while if the same compound has a 
Bahuvrihi sense, its first member will receive the accent,^ e.g. 
[mdra-satru-j (lit. one whose enemy or destroyer is Indra). 

But in the case of numeral Bahu vrihis we find an exception 
in Lahnda. In these compounds, the second, and not the 
first member, is stressed : — 

[bord-'dAri] .. A room which has twelve doors. 

[bard-ma] . . A song in which the twelve months of the 

year are described. 

[cAO-^masa] .. The rainy season, which consists of four 
months. 

Even this exception finds a parallel in the Vedic accent of 
Bahuvrihi compounds, cf . [catur-ak.^a-] ' four-eyed [tri-nabhi-] 
(Vhavmg three navels 


1 Mahabhasya, Vol. I, p. 2, (Kielhom) : j/ctdi puma-^ada-prahHi^ 
svamtvam tato hahumiMh, athantodattatvani iotas tatpwusa iti. Of. 
Panini, VI-2-1, VI-2-223. Maedonell : Vedie Grammar, pp. 92, 93. 

2 Macdonell, 'i5ic?.,' p. ;93.. ' , 
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The shortening of vowels in the first meinher of certain 
compoiin,cls has: been also noticed in Pkt./ cf. [itthiveya-] = 
[striveda], probably due to the stress on the second member. 
Among modern- “languages, Marathi has jmeserved ^ the. old 
accent on compound stems, when those stems consist of verbal 
nouns, e.g. [saghado=sanghatah]. 

It should be noted, however, that in the stress of single 
words L. and Panj . agree, both historically ® as well as in their 
present pronunciation, e.g. [ko'ara, mo'saf, ku'bhor]. But the 
above-mentioned distinctive feature of L. in compound words is so 
striking that it is reflected even in the English pronunciation of 
Lahnda speakers, who tend to pronomxce station-^ master, sitting- 
hoom ; and from the English pronunciation of strangers in. the 
Panjab I can nearly always judge immediately whether their 
mother-tongue is Lahnda or Panjabi. 

(2) The second distinctive feature of L. is the initial h 
of several words which in corresponding Panj. or Hindi words 
begin with a vowel or s, e.g. [hik, hi'kAttha, he, ho, liAssi, hosada] 
{LSI, VIII, p. 260) ‘ to be able ^ Prakrit ['hAppQ], La tear Skr, 
[ai^ru-]. In such initials L. agrees with Sindhi, cf. [hiku], etc. 
This peculiar aspiration has been noticed in the A^okan inscrip- 
tion discovered in the Lahnda-speaking area, viz. Shahbazgarhi,^ 
cf. [hide]=L. [hidde], [hahati]=:[aha].^ The tendency to this 
asinration, then, seems to be quite old. 

(3) The third feature, viz. the praservation of the s future 

has been noticed by Grierson.® Lahnda, like Western Pi<aj. 
and Guj., in preseindng this s, manifests a conservatism stronger 
than even certain dialects of Maharastri and Ardhamagadhi, in 
which this s had been changed into h, cf. [hohimi]=L. 
[hosd], [gamihii], Ardhamagadhi [gacchimi],'^ in which entirely 
disappeared, =e.g. L. [g/xcchsd]. % 

(4) L. syntax shows certain peculiarities not to be met with 
in Panj. 

(a) Corresponding to the Perfective in Slavonic, which, how- 
ever, is formed by prefixes, e.g. .Russian [znati] ‘to know’, 
but [uznati] ‘ to find out there occurs in L., especially N., the 
auxiliary verb [ca] (lit. to lift, in the sense of ‘ up/), which 
can be used with any verb and in any tense or mood in the 
active voice, e.g. [mg usd ca ditta] ‘ I gave him away ’ ; [ca ghin] 
* take .it up ’ ; {ms usd utthe ca rAkhsd] ‘ I will put it down there b 
Panj* has no such universal form ; like .Hindi it expresses the idea 


1 Pischel, p. 83. 

2 Turner, JRAS, 1916, pp. 243, 244. 

3 Turner, JRAS, 1916, p. 230. 

^ Johansson : Shahbazgarhi, p. 129. 

5 Hultzch : Inscriptions of Aioha : XXXVI. 

® Ibid., p. 234. He has pointed out the affinity of L. in s future with 
West. Raj. and GuJ. 

7 Pisehel, pp. 363-365. 
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in several ways, e.g. by repeating a verb, as in [de ditto. Is Is] 
coiTesponcliag to the first two examples,, cf . Hindi [de dia, ie le] ; 
sometimes by adding auxiliary verbs like [chAdd, Is], etc. a-s 
[rAkh cliAcld, pi Is], cf. Hindi [rakh chor or de, pi Ie]. L. can 
use [ca] with any verb in this sense, [ca] had originally the 
imperative sense, and then became a conjunctive part., cf. 
Ifagha : 

[piirim avaskanda liinihi nandanam 
miisaoa ratnani haramarahganah]. I, 5,1. 

® Having attac,ked the town, cut off Tndra’s garden, stolen the 
gems, and carried off the wives of the gods — This [ca] sub- 
sequently seeing to have become an auxiliary verb. In the passive 
voice, however, other auxiliary forms like [pia, gia], etc. are used, 
as [vo'pipia] ‘ "Was lost b 

(b) There are certain particles the very utterance of which 
at once confirms the language to be Lahnda. Fore- 

most among them is [vAtt] ^ again, well and Panjabi speakers 
in order to parody Lahnda, often repeat the shibboleth,^ 
[vAtt ke pia ko'rens ?] ' Weil, what are you doing ? ’ The 

word [vAtt] generally means again, and is related to L. verb 
[vAtt-] ' to wander Skr. [vart-] ' to roll or wander Sindh! 
[vatanu]. 

Another particle commonly used is [jAre] ^ that to intro - 
ducie a direct speech, e.g. [us j'avab ditto jAfe mor'sAtl] 'he 
replied *M will beat you”/ This [jAfe] is related to another 
L. particle [|afe] which means 'that is', and has affinity to 
Skr. [jna] 'to know’. Panj. uses [Akhe] instead, cf. [akhia] 

' he said Skr. [akhya] ' to relate 


The Lahnba Vowels. 

Lahnda has ten vowel -phonemes, viz. [i, i, e, s, a, a, o, o, 
u, and u]. The following diagrams will illustrate the tongue- 
position of these phonemes in relation to the cardinal vowels : — • 


^ I remember a Labrida speaker in. Gujrat (Panjab) whose snimame 
was [vAtt] bestowed upon him by the Panjabi speakers of the town. 
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Fig. A ; — The approximate Tongue Positions of the Lahnda Vowels compared 
with those of Cardinal Vowels. Lahnda Vowels = squares. 


Front 



Front 
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Front Vowels. 

LaJmda [i]. 

In. tlie aTticiilation of [i] the front of the tongue is raised 
high towards the hard palate without producing audible friction. 
The tip of the tongue normally touches the lower teeth, except 
when the [i] is preceded by a retroiBex consonant as in [thik] 
' right h [dik] ‘a full drink’ {but [x3ir] ^ X5am h [tir] ' arrow’* h 
[ein] ^ China [kiri] ‘ ant ’). The lips are unrounded. 

Like ail the Lahnda front vowels, [i] is situated behind the 
cardinal front jiosition. The sound has no trace of diphthongiza- 
tion. Further examples : [cik] ' a cry [likh] ' a louse 
[lik] ^ a line [bin] ‘ a har}) [hiri] a threat [nila] ' blue 
[plla] ^ yellow h 

The vowel [i] occurs in varying degrees of cksencss under 
various conditions of tone and stress : — • 

(1) When |)ronounoed with high-falling tone [i] is closer than 
when it is toneless, ef. [pi] ' grird ’ but [pi] ‘ drink [vi] ‘ twenty ’ 
but [vi] ‘ also [pire] chairs ’ but [pire] x>ain ’ (oblique case). 

(2) Stressed [i] is closer than the unstressed one, as may l>e 
noticed in compound words, cf . [fokir *din] ^ name of a man ’ 
but [din] ' faith h [sir ‘pir] 'headache’ but [pir] 'pain’. Final 
[i] when unstressed sounds somewhat like [i], cf. [zimi’dar] ' land- 
owner ’ but [zimi] ' land though [zim’dar] is the more common 
pronunciation, in which [i] is entirely lost : [hAri ‘cAnd] ' name of 
a man’ but [hAri] ' name of a god ’ ; [sita ‘ram] ' name of a man ’ 
but [‘sita] SSita, Rama’s wife 

Lahnda [i]. 

In the articulation of [i] the front of the tongue is less raised 
and more retracted than for [i] (see the diagram on p. 56), cf. 
[kis] 'who’, [mis] ' |)ulse [kbit] 'heel’, [sikh] 'learn’, [Ink] 
'one’, [gid] 'mucus from the eyes’, [lid] 'horse’s dung’. As 
compared to [i], [i] is distinctly lax and effects semantic difference. 
It should therefore he taken as a separate phoneme, cf. [cir] 

' late ’ but [cir] ' partition of the hair [chit] ' a drop ’ but 
[chit] 'chintz [likh] 'write’ but [likh] 'a louse’, [sikh] 'learn ’ 
Wt [sikh] ' a spit (iron bar for roasting) [i] is laxer than the 
pre-tonic or unstressed [i] , e.g. in [siri ‘kiJjQn] ' name of a man ’, 
the [i] of the syllable [si] is not identical with the weakened [i] 
of the syllable [ri]. A final [i], as in English [beibi] 'baby’, 
does not exist in Lahnda : in that position the sound used is 
always a member of the phoneme [i] . 

Like [i], [i] occurs in various d^ees of closeness under differ- 
ent conditions of tone and stress 

(1 ) ■ When pronounced with high-falling tone [i] is closer, 
cf , [gid] ' a vulture ’ but [gid] ' pus from the eye [Itkh] ' do write 
(emphatic) ’ but [likh] ' write (unemphatic) 
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(2) When followed by retroflex consonants [i] is distinctly 
more open and somewhat centralized, , cf . [mitti] ' clay h but 
[mitti] ' date [pit] ' beat the breasts ’ but [pit] ' bile [kidde] 
' an exclamation in the Kabaddi game ’ but [kidde] ' where 
On the other hand, [i] is closer than the normal type before [1] 
and [ji], cf. [mdli] ‘ met [kippe] ' how ? ’ but cf. [mitti] ' date 
[mis] ' a kind of lentils [kitthe] ' where ? 


Lahnda [e]. 

In the articulation of [e] the front of the tongue is less 
raised than for [i] (cf. the diagram on p. 56). The lips are 
slightly spread. The sound has no trace of diphthongization, 
cf. [taka] 'name of a man [dliela] ' half-a-pice [jodebi] 
' name of a pastry h [kheri] ' a kind of shoe [chek] ' a hole 
[sek] ' warmth [deg] ' a large kettle 

Like [i] and [i], the vowel [e] occurs in varying degrees of 
closeness under various conditions of tone and stress : — 

(1) When pronounced with high-falling tone [e] is closer, 
cf . [sSre] ' laurels ’ but [sere] ' name of a weight (oblique case) 
[he] 'this’ but [he] 'is’ (Multani dialects), [die che] 'exclama- 
tion for calling a goat’ but [che] ‘ six ’. 

(2) Final [e] before or after stress sounds somewhat like [i] , 
cf. ['vstre do] ' of the vehicle ’ ['mijredo] ' of a cook [mAze 'dar] 
' palatable [Jer' Ja] ' name of a man [pec ‘kAj] ' screw driver ’. 
In the phrase [kere pere] ' which pastries ? ’ we have three [e]’s 
in varying degrees of closeness. 


Lahrida (s). 

In the articulation of [s] the front of the tongue is raised 
but to a less extent than for [e]. The lips are neutral, the 
mouth is fairly wide open, the lower jaw, especially in stressed 
syllables, comes down considerably, e.g. [vsn] ' they may go ’, 
[tsr], ' a young mare [pssa] ' a pice [ksr] ' care [psr] ' foot 
[ssi] 'rambling’. 

The phoneme [s] undergoes a variety of changes under various 
conditions of stress. When stressed, s is more open, cf. [trs] 
' three ’ but ['trs psse] ' three pice [trs ss 'trs] ' tlxree hundred 
and three’. On the other hand, with high-falling tone [s] is 
not so open, cf. [trs] ' be afraid ’ but [trs] ' three [Is] ' descead’ 
but [Is] ' take (central dialects) [ks] ' tell ’ but [ks] ' vomiting 
. In syllables immediately preceded or followed by stress, the 
vowel is so close that it may be taken as a subsidiary member of the 
phoneme [s], cf. ['js] ' victory ’ but [js 'dAi] ' name of a woman’, 
[js 'ram] 'name of a man’ but of. [js ram 'Jd] where [s] is not 
immediately followed by stress. 
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■ Back Vowels. 

LahndaXa^ 

In tlie articulation of [a] the 'tongue is low down in. the 
mouth ; such raising as there is being by the back of the tongue, 
towards the soft palate. 

Lahiida [a] is slightly more forward than the English [a] 
in [fa5a] = ' father The mouth, in the articulation of [a] is 
opened wider than in the case of [s], both the lips are quite neutral, 
and neither of them is spread. Nor is there any rounding of the 
lips, cf. [ra|] 'a kingdom’, [kal] tfamine [car] 'four’, [hal] 
condition 

All .important subsidiary member of this phoneme is the 
final unstressed [a] of polysyllables, as in [caia] / custom 
.[sara] . ‘ the whole.. ’, [kala] ' black h ' It .also, occurs in corres.- 
po.nding Hindustani words. This final [a] is different . from . [a] 
as in [kxipra] ' cloth [p^irda] ' purdah h The acoustic difference 
between these can be noticed without difficulty. This final vowel 
is .only a slightly centralized [a], and even then does, not belong 
to .the central, area .proper. It is more open than even the 
English [a] in [bAsj= ' bus k It should be borne in mind that this 
subsidiary member occurs onty in unstressed position ; when final 
[a] is stressed, it maintains the quality of the xcrincipai member, 
cf. ■ [coda] , ' set in.: motion’ but. [*oala] custom'’,, [cuha] ' steal ’ 
but [*ciira] 'powder’. ' The subsidiary, member is used when 
preceded or followed by stress, cf. [das] -'a servant’ but [*mida 
das] ' my servant' [ram] 'name of a god.’ ■.'(Rama) .but. .'[ram das 
*|d] ' name of a .m.an ’> ' . . . t 

LahTidalAj. 

In the articulation of [a] the tongue is ..slightly raised at the 
back, but the point of the highest raising is a little advanced 
towards the centre (cf. the diagram on p.' 56), cf.' [aj] ' to-day 
[Asi] ' we. d [rAb] ' God ’, :[^^^ stop-’, [Hhbor] ' family When 
pronounced /with high-f ailing tone [a] is 'slightly closer, cf.. 
[dAb] ' bury ’ but [dib] ' name of a grass [vAdde] ' old people ’ 

, Wt [vMde] .' 'cut . 

.. As a concomitant of stress, [a] 'often, represents an advanced 
[a], of . [us da] ' his ’ but [us dA *ghora] 'his horse’, [sona] 'gold’ 
but [sonA ®bai] ' name of a woman h In Panjabi the pronuncia- 
tion of the same word would be fsona ‘bai]. 


Lahnda [o]. 

[o] is the ' central ’ vowel, the tongue-position being higher 
and more advanced than for [a] {of. the diagram on p. 56 )^ 
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It is generally a concomitant of stress and does not occur in 
isolated monosyllabic words ; but as it occasioiially effects 
semantic difference, it may be taken as an' independent 
phoneme, cf . [korde] ' knife (oblique ease) ’ or ‘ doing (plural) ’ 
but [kAT do] 'do (for somebody else)’, [socjke] 'I am devoted 
to you’ but [sA^ke] 'having called’, [sorke] ‘road (oblique 
case) ’ but [sArke] ' having burnt [molke] ' a landlord (oblique 
case) ’ but [mAlke] ' having rubbed [holke] ' a mad dog (oblique 
case) ’ but [hAlke] ' having moved 

As a concomitant of stress, [o] is sometimes a centralized 
[a], and sometimes a centralized [a] ; — 

(1) [a], cf. [us da] 'bis’ but [us do "jakot] 'his child', 
[‘ca de] ' give it (away) ’ but [mfi. co de] ' give it (away) to me 

(2) [a], cf. [Ath] 'eight’ but [othdrd] 'eighteen’, [sAt] 
'seven’ but [sotdrd] 'seventeen’, [caI] 'move’ (intransitive) 
but [coda] 'set in motion’, [Am] 'mango’ but [om®cur] 'mango 
powder ■ 

Lahnda [o] 

In the articulation of Lahnda [o] the back of the tongue is 
further raised towards the soft palate. It is a close, rounded 
vowel, and is the only Lahnda vowel which is on the 'cardinal 
line ’ (cf . the diagram on p. 56). It has no trace of diphthongiza- 
tion, though it is not so close as French [o], cf. [ghora] ' horse 
[chole] 'gram’, [do] 'two’, [dor] 'a string’. The vowel [o] 
occurs in varying degrees of closeness under various conditions 
of tone and stress — 

(1) With high-falling tone it is closer, cf. [ro] ' anger ’ but 
[ro] ' Weep ’, [ko 'hala] ' name of a town ’ but [ko] ' kill ’, [o] ' 0 1 ’ 
but [6] ‘ that 

(2) When preceded or followed by stress, it becomes con- 
siderably closer, and sounds like [u], cf. [ghor ‘dAor] 'horse- 
race ’ but [ghora] ' a horse ’, [do 'psr] ' noon ’, [do *athi] ' exchange- 
marriage’, [do-*citta] 'in a dilemma’ but [do] 'two’. In 
these examples, where [o] is followed by stress, it may be taken 
as a subsidiary member of the phoneme [o]. 

When preceded by stress, it is closer than the normal [o], 
but not so close as the above, cf . [‘rddo dA] ' of Radha (name of 
a woman) [*mitro dA] ' of Mitra (name of a woman) 

Lahnda [u]. 

In the articulation of [u], the back of the tongue is raised 
much higher than for [o] (cf. the diagram on p. 56), It is a 

2 The [a] phoneme oeonrs in these examples only in a word which is 
a compound of two originally separate words. 


"t isSiHSiiici 
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lax vowel, though it has no trace of diphthongiziatioii, of, 
[suk] ' he Atiecl [tur] ' start [dhuk] ' meet [khud] * a hole k 
With Mgh-f ailing tone [u] becomes closer, cf. [bOd] ' wisdom 
[dOd] ' milk [sud] ' ginger [On] ' they b 

It is similarly closer when stressed, e.g. before double con- 
sonants, cf, [^sukka] ‘dry’ but [suk] ‘to be dried’, [‘kutta] 
‘ a dog [®bussa] ‘ unornamented [hiunnu] ‘ dumb 

[u] is more open and obscurer before retroflex consonants, 
cf. [kut] ‘beat’ but [kutta] ‘a dog [phut] ‘breach’ but [phul] 
‘flower’, [bud] ‘be drowned’ but [buk] ‘a mouthful’, [pur] 
® iiiili-stone ’ but [pul] ‘ a bridge 


Lahnda [u]. 

In the articulation of [ii] the back of the tongue rises a 
little higher than in the case of [u] (see diagram), while the 
rounding of the lips is more marked. 

The difference between [u] and [u] is significant, effecting 
semantic change, and hence they are different j)honemes, cf. 
[kuri] ‘ a liar (feminine) ’ but [kuri] ‘ a girl [ruri] ‘ dung-hill ’ 
but [ruri] ‘ fried [sui’] ‘ a pig ’ but [sur] ‘ a tune 

With high-falling tone [u] is closer, cf. [phur] ‘ a mat 
[gopa] ‘thick [ug] ‘ a nap It is more open when pretonic, 
cf. [bOddii] ‘ a simpleton ’ but [budu ‘ram] ‘ name of a man 
[rSdii ’jar] ‘ a maudlin fellow 


The Lahxda Diphthongs. 

Lahnda has 31 diphthongs, viz. : [ei, ai, Ai, oi, oi, ui ; ie, se, 
ae, Ae, oe, oe, ue ; is, ia, la, ea, oa, ua, ua ; io, lo, eo, ao, ao, oo ; 
lu, su, au, Au, ou]. 

These diphthongs vary in their degree of ‘ diphthongization 
and in some cases it becomes difficult to determine whether 
they are diphthongs or two separate vowels. For instance, if 
we compare [m§ ai] ‘ I came (feminine) ’ with English [it iz ai] 
‘ It is I the [ai] of Lahnda sounds as two vowels to some hearers, 
the second element of [ai] being more complete than the second 
element of the English [ai]. Nevertheless, the present writer 
is inclined to take a sound like [ai] as a diphthong, because (1) 
the total length of [ai] is shorter than the two isolated vowels 
[a] and [i] as in [‘a vi] ‘ do come [‘a i gis] ‘ he has come after 
all’; (2) each element of [ai] is shorter than the isolated [a] 
and [i] as in the above examples, while the first element is 
closer ; (3) in isolated words or abnormally slow speech they 
may sound as separate vowels, but in normal connected speech 
they sound as ' diphthongs even to ' many foreign, hearers ; : (4) 
most of these diphthongs are incidents of flexion and generally 
constitute the terminations of ' words., A wordlike, [nai] ‘ barber ’ 
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would be felt as mcomplete if pronounced [na-i] or if pronounced 
like the English [nai] ‘ nigh ’ which may be pronounced [nai], 
[nae] or [nas]. Of these 31 diphthongs, the following neyer 
begin a word ; they are always terminational 

[ei] as in ‘dei] ' name of a woman k 
[Ai] „ „ [gAi] / went ^ 

[ui] „ „ [dui] ‘ second [sui] ' red 
[ie] „ „ [kApie] ' let us cut 
[se] „ „ [*kse nal] ' owing to nausea 
[Ae] ,, „ [gAe] ^ went 

[^o] „ „ [due] ' second ’ (oblique), [bue] ' doors 
[ss] „ [pis] ^fallen*’. 

[ict] „ „ [jia] ‘ 0 heart [popfa] ' name of a bird 
[ea] „ „ [bhorea] ' a sister’s son [b6a] ' stale 
[oa] „ „ [khoa] ' milk-pudding’, [coa] 'fountain 
[oa] „ ,, [duani] ' a two-anna piece’. 

[ua] „ „ [dua] ‘ second [sua] ' red 

[io] [pi^] ' ’• 

bo] „ „ [ghio] ' ghee [d?o] ' give ’ (emphatic). 

[eo] „ „ [deo] ' give ’ (non-emphatic). 

[90] „ ,;[r0o] ‘live 

[su] [‘ksu nal] ‘ owing to nausea 

[au] „ „ [khau] ‘ a glutton 
[Au] „ „ [gAu] ‘cow’. 

[ 9 u] ,, „ [kau] ‘ name of a tree 

Of the followixig 7 diphthongs it may be said that they can 
begin a word, but strictly speaking, they are whole words by 
themselves, formed by the coalescence of a root and a termina- 
tion 

[ai] ‘ was ’ (feminine), 

[ai] ‘ (she) came ’ (feminine singular). 

[ae] ‘ they came 
[§e] ‘ they were 
■ [oe] ‘:0!’\ ■■ ■■■ 

[ao] ‘ come, sir ! ’ 

[fa] ‘ was ’ (masculine). 

The following 3 can stand at the end of an initial syllable, but 
even they camiot be in the beginning of a word : — 

[ao] as in [‘nAokar] ‘ servant 
[au] ,, „ [pAua] ' sandals : 

[ru] ,, „ [diut] ‘ a wick 

A striking feature of the -vowel-system of Lahnda is the 
copious number (viz. 10) of its rising diphthongs, when the 
first element is toneless and unstressed : — 
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[aI] as ill [gAi] ‘ she went 
[ai] 5, ,3 [rai ai] ^ she had liyed 
[iii] 5, 5, [dui] ' second \ 

jj r. went 

[la] ,3 3 3 [gia] 'he went\ ■ 

[ua] „ ,3 [duani] ' a two-anna piece ^ 
[10] ,3 3,[giiio]'ghee ’. 

[AO] 33 3 , [PAO] 'fair. 

5 j >5 [psii] ' father 
[An] 33 [gAn] ' cow 


It must be borne in mind, however, that these 'rising' 
diphthongs vary in their degree of ' rise the higher sonority 
of the second element of some of these diphthongs may even be 
counterbalanced by the stronger stress on the first element, 
e.g. [lo] in [ghio] ' ghee ’ and [la] in [pia] ' give to drink ' have 
no doubt a riAg j)erceptibility, but [lo] in [dio] and [la] in 
[pfa] ' fallen ’ are falling diphthongs. 

The following 5 are falling diphthongs : — 

[ai] as in [nai] ' barber 
[oi] 3, 3, [hoi] ' become 
[cte] 3, 3, [hae] ' alas ! ’ 

[ao] „ 33 [jao] ' go 

[an] „ „ [khau] ' a glutton 

[ 6 u] ,3 „ [k 6 u] ' name of a tree 


Of the remaining 15 diphthongs we cannot say definitely 
whether they are rising, falling, or ' even ' diphthongs — the 
difference of perceptibility between the first and the second 
element being not very striking : — 

[ei] as in [mo* trei] ' step-mother 
[ui] 3, „ [dui] ' second ' (feminine). 

[ie] „ 3, [kApie] ' let us cut 

jj „ [kee] ' owing to nausea 
3, ,3 [o *gAe oe] ' they had gone 
[ue] „ „ [due] ' second ' (plural masculine) . 

Ds] „ 3, [gis] ' is gone 

[ia] „ 33 [gApia] ' 0 talkative fellow 

[ea] „ 3, [sea] ' soaked 

[oa] „ „ [khoa] ' milk pastry 

[ua] „ „ [dua] ‘ second 

[io] 3, 33 [sio] ' sew 

[^^] J 3 3 3 [dheo] ' obtained 

33 33 [*itthe 0o] ' have you been here ? ^ 

[su] ,5 3, [jsu] ' name of a man ’ (oblique). 
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The following table will show how far Lahiida diphthongs 
effect semantic difference : — 


[e] . . . . (i). 

[js *deis] 'it is [|e 
®dei] ’ (name of a 
woman). 

[i] . . . . (e). 

[sie] ' let him sow 
[sse] 'hundred only’, 
[sde] 'date of mar- 

(e). 

[dhss] 'has been 
obtained’. 

[dai] ' a nurse 
[js 'dAi] ' name of 
a woman’. 
[d9s]'eurd’, 

[doi] ' only two 
[dui] ‘second’ (fe- 
minine). 

riage’ (oblique). 
[sAe] 'hatched’. 

[s§e] ' endured 
[soe] ' vegetable 

greens’ (oblique). 

[sue] 'large needles’. 

. j 

[I].... (a). 

[dhio] ' obtained 
[dheas] ' he has 
obtained’. 

[dhoa] ' only the day 
preceding the mar- 
riage day 

[dhua] 'help to load’, 
[dhua] ' anus ’. 

[i]....(o). 

[siuf] 'sewing’. 


[pio] ' drink 

[ssu] 'hundred’ (oblique). 

[pio] ‘father’, 
[peos] ' it is his j 
father 
[pao] ' put 
[pAo] 'fall’. 

[p6o] ' the dawn ’. 

[sdu] ' hare ’ (oblique). 

[gAu] ' a cow ’. 

[s§u] 'enduring’. 


It will be clear from the above table, that of the 31 
diphthongs, there are only five, viz. : [ei], [ea], [eo], [lu] and 
[au] which by themselves fail to effect semantic difference. The 
first four of them require an additional grammatical suffix in 
order to be significant. 

Lahnda [ei], 

[ei], as in [bho’rei] 'niece’ (sister’s daughter), [mo*trei] 
' step-mother is a falling diphthong, the stress and the sonority 
being higher in the first element [e], though the quantity of this 
element seems to be shorter and its quality closer than that 
of the normal [e] as in [devi] ^ goddess The second element 
[i] is similarly shorter in quality and weaker in sonority than 
the normal Lahnda [i] as in [devi], 

[ei] occurs at the end of certain feminine words as 
[mo’trei] ' step-mother [bho'fei] 'niece’, [dei] for [devi], though 
in this case [ei] has now been considerably superseded by [aI], 
[dAi] being the more frequent pronunciation. 
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Lahnda [ai]. 

Ill its purest form, [ai] occurs as a diphthoixg when accom- 
panied by the high-falling tone, where the transition from [a] 
to [i] is immediate, cf. [phai] ‘gallows’, [bdi] ^pole of abed- 
stead [rdi] ‘ sowing-time But even when it is toneless, 
the transition seems to be quick enough for a diphthong, cf. 
[ms ai d] ‘ I have come 

The first element [a] of [ai] is closer than the normal Lahnda 
[a] as in [aja] *' come on In slow speech, however, it may be a 
question whether [ai] is a diphthong or a group of two syllables, 
e.g. in [nai cua], spoken slowly, [nai] may in certain cases be 
taken as a dissyllable. But at the normal rate of speech, [ai] 
will be monosyllabic and therefore a diphthong. 

When followed by stress, as in compound words, [ai] is a 
pure diphthong, cf . [bhai] ‘ brother ’ but [bhai *cara] ^ brother- 
hood [lai] ‘ attached ’ but [lai ’1 a g] ‘ a blind follower The 
first element becomes closer and is centralized. 

Lahnda [a!]. 

[Ai] occurs as a pure diphthong both in stressed and un- 
stressed position, cf. [god'vAi] ‘ valet [hor *dAi] ‘ name of 
a woman [‘dhs pAi] ‘ fallen ’, [mAr gAi] ‘ died 

It is difficult to determine whether in the stressed position 
[Ai] is a rising or a falling diphthong, for though the [a] has the 
stress, [i] gains iia length. 

The A in [Ai] is slightly closer than the normal Lahnda [a], 
cf. [hur 'gAl gAi] ‘ it is now rotten When occurring between 
two stresses it is even still closer, cf. [‘dhs pAi do ‘pAtton.] ‘ a 
shabby place 

Lahnda [oi]. 

[oi] occurs generally with high-falling tone, and, strictly 
speaking, should be taken as another phase of [a!]. But as the 
first element of [oi] is considerably closer than the [a] of [Ai], 
it may be considered as a separate diphthong, cf . [rdi] ‘ lived 
[vdi] ‘ account-book ’, [oi] ‘ was ’, [sdi] ‘ endured,’ [koi] ‘ shovel 

Even when the tone is lost after a stress, the first element 
slightly maintains its closeness, and may therefore be transcribed 
as [o], cf. [o VAp roi e] ‘ she has reached [e midi koi e] ‘ this 
is my shovel’. . , 

Lahnda [oi]. 

[oi] is a pure diphthong both in toned and toneless syllables, 
cf. [koi hoi] ‘ slaughtered ’, [moi] ‘ too much attached to family 
[moi] ‘dead’ (term of abuse to young girls), [loi] ‘the Lohri 
festival’, [loi] ‘a blanket ’j [kh6i] ‘ snatched’, [rdi] ‘peevish’. 
The [o] of [oi] is closer and shorter than the normal Lahnda [o] 
in [khot] ‘ allay [cor] ‘ thief b 
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In occasional empliatic speech, however, [o] is consideraHy 
lengthened, and then [oi] is no longer a diphthong, but a dis- 
syllabic group, cf . [e gAl kAdt *ho:i e] ^ has this thing ever 
occurred ? [mo:i] ' naughty girl ! V 

Lahnda [ni]. 

The [n] of [ni], as in [sni] ' needle [dui] ' second is closer 
and shorter than the normal Lahnda [u] as in [snr] ' a pig [dur] 

* distant’. In high-falling tone it is a falling diphthong, cf. 
[sni] ' red ’, [khni] ‘ a well’, [phirui] ' an nicer 

It occurs only at the end of words, but sometimes an 
abbreviated form of the preposition [vcc] ‘in’ is added to it, 
and then it becomes [uie]. In that case the first element of [ui] 
is somewhat lowered, cf. [duic] ‘in the second’ (feminine), 
[suic] ‘ in the needle ’, [khuic] ‘ in the well 

Lahnda [ie]. 

[ie] is an uncertain diphthong, and its first element is often 
so quickly pronounced that it gives the impression of a semi- 
vowel. After the ‘ terminal plosives ’, i.e. after the labials and 
the velars, it tends to maintain its monosyllabic quality, as m 
[‘kApie] ‘ let us cut [*chAkie] ‘ let us eat ’. The prominence of 
[ie] here gradually rises without a break, but after other conso- 
nants, and after the high-falling tone, [ie] tends to be dissyllabic, 
cf. [sAdie] ‘let us call’, [bAoie] ‘let us avoid’, [blnie] ‘let us 
bind ’, [p^rie] ‘ let us read In these examples [ie] may properly 
be transcribed as [ije]. 

Lahnda [se]. 

This diphthong also occurs at the end of certain words 
due to the Lahnda termination [e], eg. ['kse nal] ‘ on account of 
nausea’, [jse nal] ‘with Jai (name of a man) As a doubtful 
case it may occur when the particle [e] ‘ only ’ is added to a 
word ending in [s] as in [see ropAjje] ‘ only a hundred rupees 
Here a minimum of prominence between [ss] and [e] is not 
unlikely, for these are felt by the speaker as two separate words. 

In normal fiuent speech a group of the two words [s] ‘ is 
[e] ‘ or ’ makes the single diphthong [se] ; here [e] being an 
abbreviation of [ve] ‘ or ’, as in [tusade kol se ke noi] ‘ is it with 
you or not ? ’ But in occasional emphatic utterance [s e] will 
form separate syllables, 

Lahnda [ae]. 

[ae] is evidently a diphthong in high-falling tone, e.g. in 
[rde] ‘way’ (obhqua), [sde] ‘breath’, [ghde] ‘grass’ (oblique). 
But it is also a pure diphthong when toneless, pretonic, stressed 
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or unstressed, e.g. [*liae mae] ' 0 mother I [kira© *dar] tenant 
[jae * dad] / proper t}^ ’, 

Lahnda [Ae], 

[Ae], as in [gA©] ‘ went is a rising diphthong. Its [a] is more 
open than the [a] of [gAi], though after a stress it seems to be as 
close as the [a] of [aI], cf, [*mAr gAe] ‘they are dead ^ [*mAr gAi] 
‘she is dead’, [*dhs pAe] ‘they fell down’, [*dhs pAi] ‘she fell 

down’. 

[ao] occurs at the end of plural past participles as [gAe] 
‘ went [pAc] ‘ fallen [dhAe] ‘ obtained’. 


Lahnda [oe]. 

Like [Ae], [oe] occurs at the end of words, but most frequently 
with high-falling tone, as in [roe] ‘ (they) lived [s§e] ‘ endured 
It also occurs as an independent word as [§e] ‘ they were ’ and 
when, after a stress, [oe] loses the tone, it is still distinct from 
[ao], as in [o htthe oe] ‘ they were here ’ but cf. [*mAr gAe] ‘ they 
died 

The [o] of [oe] is more open than that of [oi], and the 
present writer can feel a distinct muscular tension in the articu- 
lation of the latter. 

Lahnda [oe]. 

[oe] is a pure diphthong with high-falling tone, e.g. [gde] 
' cakes of cow’s dung [roe nal] ‘ with anger ’ ; but even without 
the tone it may be taken as a diphthong, for its first element 
is shorter and closer than the normal Lahnda [o], e.g. [doe] 
‘both’, [hoe] ^ may become’, [moe] ‘they died’, [boe boe] 
‘women’s exclamation in mourning’, [oe] is parallel to [oi], as 
both are linked grammatically as parallel terminations. Like 
[oi], it occasionally becomes dissyllabic in emphatic or inter] ec- 
tional utterance, cf. [ho:e te td nd] ‘ it can happen if such a 
thing takes place [ure a o:©:] ‘ 0, come here 1 ’ 


Lahfida [u©]. 

The [u] of [ue], as in [sue] ‘large needles’, [due] ‘others’, 
is shorter than the normal Lahnda [u] as in [kur] ‘a lie’, [dur] 
‘ distant ’. With high-falling tone it is a falling diphthong, 
as [bue] ‘doors’, [khue] ‘well’ (oblique). 

Like [ui] it occurs only at the end of words, but before the 
post-position [c] (cf. p. 66) its first element is somewhat lowered, 
cf. [sue] ‘ canals ’ but [suec] ‘ in the canal’, [duec] ‘ in the second ’ 
(masculine). 
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Lahnda [is]. 

The second element of [is], as in [gis] ‘ is gone is closer 
than the normal Lahnda [s] in [khsr] ' welfare [tsr] a young 
mare’. 

[is] occurs as a termination, of the present tense, cf. [‘khdda 
pis] 'he is eating’, [‘kAr sAtis] 'he has done’, [turgis] ' he is 
gone [*itthe i ris] ' has he remained here ? ’ 

Lahnda [ia]. 

[ia] , like [ie] , is an iincertam diphthong, because its first 
element tends to be a semi-vowel. It sounds more like a diph- 
thong after breathed than before voiced consonants, cf. [gApia] 

' 0 talkative fellow’, [chAkia] ' O glutton’, [chAlia] ' a deceiver^, 
[kAttid] ' spun things ’ (feminine) but [|)iryfi] ’ ‘ read [lAbiid] 

' obtained [sArk'd] ' burnt ’, [dAbnd] ' buried [sAdi-id] ^ called 
[blnkd] ' fastened 

Lahnda [la]. 

[la] is sometimes a rising and sometimes a falling diphthong. 
In transitive or causative forms like [ha] 'bring’, [psa] 'give to 
drink ’ or in nouns like [piar], we have the first variety, the 
second element being more perceptible. But when the first 
element has the tone or the stress, it is a falling diphthong, cf. 
[iTa] 'descended’, [pta] 'fallen’, [gia] 'gone’, [ta] ‘had been’. 

The latter variety occurs in past participles. 

Lahnda [ea]. 

Iir high-falling tone the monosyllabic quality of [ea] is 
evident, cf, [son^a] 'a message’, [bea] ' stale It is less ap- 
parent, however, when [ea] is toneless, as in [sea] 'soaked’, 
[dhea] ' obtained Nevertheless, as prominence descends 
without interruption even in these examples, [ea] may be 
taken as a diphthong. Moreover, the [a] of this [ea] is closer 
than the normal final [a] of Lahnda polysyllables as in ['calc] 
(cf, p. 59) and thus further indicates a weaker prominence. 

Lahnda [oa]. 

In high-falling tone the monosyllabic quality of [oa] is 
evident, cf. [goa] 'a cake of cow’s dung’, [coa] 'a fountain’. 
But it is also fairly apparent in [khoa] 'milk pastry’, [doa] 
' only two [toa] ' a pit 

When toneless, [oa] is an even diphthong, but when accom- 
panied by the tone, it is a falling diphthong, as in [c6a]. 

Note, again, how in [6a] ' that very ’ two different words 
have given a single diphthong. 
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Lahnda [ua]. 

[ua] occurs medially as in [kuora] ‘ bachelor ^ [juana] 
^ a gambler [suar] ' Mondaj^ [j^ctr] ‘ oats [rual] ' a particle 

The [u] of [ua] is a little closer than the normal Lahnda 
[u] as in [tur] ' start b 

[ua] also occurs finally in the vocative case and in certain 
transitive verbs, as [gurua] ' 0 Gnrnl’ (contemptuous), [ullua] 
0 owl 1 ’ (stupid), [sua] ‘ make (one) sleep b It is always a 
rising diphthong. 

Lahnda [ua]. 

The diphthong [ua] occurs only in the final position, while 
its medial parallel is sometimes [ua], cf. [dua] 'second^ but 
[duani] ^a coin of two annas’, [jua] ‘gambling’ but [juaria] 
‘gambler In these examples [ua] apparently arises from the 
weakened prominence of [u], and its, first element becomes 
almost semi- vocalic. 

When accompanied by tone, [ua] is evidently a diphthong, 
cf. [sua] ‘ red [bua] ‘ door [cua] ‘ a rat 

The [u] of [ua] is slightly more open than the normal 
Lahnda [u] as in [dur] ‘ distant 

Lahnda [io] 

[io] as a diphthong occurs at the end of certain verbal forms 
as [pio] ‘ drink [pio] ‘ grind [sio] ‘ sew It also occurs in 
the word [dhio] ‘ 0 daughters ! ’ In certain cases, however, 
the glide between the two elements sounds somewhat lil^e a 
weak semi-vowel, e.g. [kuryo] ‘ 0 girls [vldijo] ‘ cut [blnyo] 
‘ bind [cAlilo] ‘ start 


Lahnda [lo]. 

[io] as a diphthong occurs in the pronominal suffix [os] after 
[r], [1], [f] and [n] as in [‘kArios] ‘ he did ’, ['dAlios] ‘ he crushed 
fsufios} ‘he heard’, [‘binios] ‘he fastened’. But [lo] does not 
occur as a diphthong after plosives, e.g, [‘ditjos] ‘ he gave’^ 
[^dithjos] ‘ he saw ’, ['chAkjos] ‘ he ate ['llbhjos] ‘ he found 

The diphthong [lo] also occurs at the end of some nouns 
as [pio] ‘ father [ghio] ‘ ghee (cf, p. 63). 

Lahnda \^o\, 

[eo] occurs as a terminational diphthong in fluent normal 
conversation, e.g. [dheo] ‘ obtained ’ in [ke dheo ne] ‘what did 
you obtain?’, [seo] ‘soak’, [deo] ‘give ’ (unemphatic). The 
[e] of [eo] is closer than the normal Lahnda [e] in [de] ‘give ’ 
(thou). 
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Lahnda [ao]. 

; [ao] occurs as a commou diphtlioag, as in Hindustani and 
Panjabi, at tbe end of Imperative 2nd person plural, e.g. 
[jao] ‘'go’s [ao] ' come’, [khao] ' eat’, [na^o] 'bathe’, [rdpra] 

' straight :ahead [jao ji jao] ' get away 

Lahnda [ao], 

[ao] is a frequent diphthong occurring medially and at the 
end of words, cf. [‘nAoker] ' servant [*sAoda] ' a bargain 
[sAo] 'a hundred’. The second element of this diphthong is 
more open than the English [u] in [naun] (noun) and belongs 
to the [o] rather than to the [u] area, with which it is likely to 
be confused. 

• Lahnda [ao]. 

# . 

[ 90 ] always occurs in high-falling tone, and is a substitute 
for [ao] when this tone occurs, e.g. [rdo] ' live ’ (2nd pers. Im- 
perative), [s^o] ' endure [b5o] ' sit ’, [l§o] ' descend ’• 

Lahnda \\vl\, 

[lu] is a diphthong in which no fricative element is audible, 
as it is in the English word [dju] ' due e.g. [jmr] ' to live [smf] 
'to sew’, [piu] 'father’ (oblique), [dhiu] 'daughter’. 

Lahnda [su]. 

The termination [u] of the oblique case gives the diphthong 
[su], as [ksu di doVa] ' a medicine for nausea ’, [jsu do 'ghAr] 
‘ the home of Jai’, 

The [s] of [su] is closer than the normal Lahnda [s] as in 
[bsr] ' berry 

Lahnda [au], 

[au] occurs as a diphthong (1) when [u] is a termination in 
the oblique case, as in [bhi’rau nal] 'with his brother ’, (2) when 
[u] occurs as a termination to show some habit, often undesirable, 
as in [khau] 'a glutton [can] ' an instigator ’, [ko’mau] ' a 
bread-winner’. 

Lahnda [au]. 

[au] also occurs frequently in the final position, as [gAu] 
' cow [mjAu] ' name of a man [dohAu] ' oatmeal But 
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it also occurs medially ia ['iXAU^a] ' a barber ’ (coatemptuous), 

[^pAii^a] ' saadals ’ . 

Lahnda [ou] . 

[eu], like [oo], occurs only in high-falliag tone, e|g. [kou] 
'name of a tree’, [s6u] 'enduring’, [ban] (nasalized) 'much 

or many 

The general characteristic features of the Lahnda vowel- 
system may now be noted : — 

(1) The Lahnda front vowels are retracted vowels, none 
of them except [o], being on the ' line ’ of the cardinal figure. 

(2) When stressed or accompanied with a high-falling tone, 
most of the Lahnda vowels are closer than otherwise, as in [pi] 
' driniv [pi] ' grind ’ (cf. pp. 57, 58). 

(3) When followed or preceded by stress the Lahnda vowels 
undergo violent ' reductions the weaker varieties being sub- 
stituted for the normal ones. Thus the neutral vowel’ [o] is 
substituted sometimes for [a] and sometimes for [a] when they 
are pretonic (see pp. 59, 60), while [a] often appears for [a] in 
unstressed position as in [us^^^dA *ghora], ' his horse ’, [us^^-^do 
•jakot] ' his child ’ but [us da] ' his Similarly [i] is ' reduced ’ 
and sometimes entirely lost as in [zim'dar] (ef. p. 57). Even 
[s] sounds like [e] in this position as in [js ^dAi] (see p. 58). 

(4) Lahnda has no final [i] or [u]. 

(5) A striking feature of Lahnda is the juxtaposition of 
many vowels in connected speech ; the pitch of these ' juxtaposed ’ 
vowels becomes remarkably low at the end of a sentence, where 
there often occurs a peculiar sound somewhat like the ' voiced 
glottal stop ’ as in [o *VAde *veie so'vele gi’rd d aia] ' he came 
to the village early in the morning The final vowels [d d aia] 
are pronounced with a low pitch accompanied by this peculiar 
sound. 

[bir‘bAlIe 'Akbre d ’akhia] ' Birbal said to Akbar 
[m§ 'thAkki pAi lid] ' I was tired 

(6) No such juxtaposition, which is due to peculiar gram- 
matical forms, occurs in Hindustani or Panjabi, so far as the 
present writer is aware. 

(7) The quantity of vowels in the pretonic position is 
distinctly shorter than normal (see pp. 52, 109). 

(8) Many of the Lahnda vowels are nasalized, cf. pp. 89, 
90. 

(9) Lahnda is peculiarly rich in diphthongs, perhaps one of 
the richest languages in the world in this respect 

(10) These diphthongs are the incidents of flexion, and most 
of them occur only at the end of words. Some of them become 
dissyllabic in slow or emphatic speech. 
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(11) Nearly oiie-tMrd of tliese are ' rising ’ diphtliongv'Sj 
and the perceptibility of each element of the Lahnda diphthong 
often varies with tone or stress. 

(12) No Lahnda diphthong has a final [i] or [u]. 


The Lahnda Consonants. 

Lahnda has 37 consonant-phonemes, as the following 
table will show : — 



Bilabial. 

Labio-dental. 

Dental. 

Alveolar. 

Palato-alveolar. 

Retroflex. 

Palatal, 

Velar. 

Glottal. 

Plosive 

p, pK 

h,hh. 


t, th 
d, dh 


c, ch 
h jii 

t, til 

ci, dll 


k, kh 

g>gii 


Nasal 

m 


(n) 

n 


[?]: M 




Lateral 

* « 

, , 

1 






Boiled 

• « 


r 







Flapped .. 



, , 


. , 

r, f 


» « 


Fricative . . 

(F) 

f 

s, z 


j 

. . 


X. 9 

h 

Semi- vowel 

V 

. . 


' • •„ 

j 




Besides the above, there frequently occurs a peculiar sound 
somewhat like creaky voice (voiced glottal stop 1) under certain 
conditions (see pp. 71, 82). 


The Lahnda Plosive Consonants. 

Lahnda has 20 plosive consonant-phonemes, as given in the 
above table, and as detailed below : — 

[p], [ph]. 

In the articulation of [p] and [ph] both the lips come to- 
gether, entirely closing the air-passage, and then there is a 
sudden explosion of air, the breath in the case of [ph] being 
more copious, while the soft palate, as in the case of all conso- 
nants, is raised to close the nasal passage. The lips are not 
rounded, but their muscular tension is strong when these conso- 
nants are followed by the high-falling tone, cf . [pa] ^ put ’ but 
[pd] ' manure’, [phari] ‘ a slice ’ but [phdi] ' gallows h 
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These, like all other plosive consonants, become slightly 
more perceptible before the high-falling tone and may be consi- 
dered as subsidiary members of the phonemes [p] and [ph]. 

The plosion of breath in [ph] is even more copious when 
it is followed by the high-falling tone. In either case it is much 
greater than for the English [p], and to the ]3resent writer the 
English [p] always sounds as [p] and not [ph]. 

It need not be pointed out that unaspirated plosives [p], 
[t], [o], [t], [k] and the aspirated ones [ph], [th], [ch], [th], [kh] 
are different phonemes, as in [pari] ' tore ’ but [phari] ' a slice 
[kari] ' one-eyed woman ’ but [khari] ' a mine ’ (oblique), [tAle] 
' downstahs ’ but [thAle] ' barren land ’ (oblique), [cole] ' shirts ’ 
but [chole] ' gram [tiok] ' interrupt ’ but [thok] ' to hit hard 
Similarly for the voiced plosives — a well-knowir fact. 

The breathed aspirated consonants lose their aspiration 
before [s] and [J], cf, [liph] 'spleen’ but [usd lip sar sAtis] 
* the spleen has killed (lit. burnt) him [likh] ' write ’ but [liksd] 
' I will write [hAth] ' hand ’ but [*de hAt sdjd] ' Give thy hand, 
0 Lord ! ’ [rAkh] ' keep ’ but [kOj te rAk 'jAram] ' have some 
shame 

These examples and kymograph tracings show that 
before a pause, as in [hph], etc. breathed as|)irated plosives 
maiirtain their aspiration. This preservation of aspiration 
before a pause becomes all the more striking when we consider 
the fact that other plosives, when final, lose their plosion (cf. 
pp, 83, 84), as [sAp] 'serpent’, [sAk] ' a chip of wood’. 
Before plosives they not only maintain their aspiration, they 
tend to be fricatives, cf . [tusan ‘liph(E) te npi] ' you haven’t 
got the spleen ? [likh(x) ke] ' having written [hAth(^) kar 
VIC, te dll jar vie] ' the hand in the work, the heart in the Beloved ’ 
(Proverb : ' Heart within, and God o’erhead ’). 

Lahnda [b] and [bh]. 

[b] and [bh] are the voiced correspondents of [p] and [ph]. 
The voice-element of [b] is not so perceptible as in the French 
[b], but it becomes even more perceptible when preceded or 
foilowed by the high-failing tone, cf. [bsr] ' berry [rAb] ' God ’ 
but [bd] ' arm,’ [lAbbia] 'obtained’, [lAb] 'find out ’. Ky- 
mograph tracings show that the vibrations of a voiced plosive 
increase when it is preceded by the high-falling tone. 

[b] and other voiced plosives comparatively lose in voice 
before a pause, as [rAb] ' God [sag] ' vegetable greens ’, [sAd] 
^ call ’ ; they lose even more before the breathed consonants, 
cf. [rAb ’kitthe] 'where is God? ’,[*dAbsi] 'he will bury [so^ke] 
' I am devoted to you ’ . 

The voiced aspirated consonants, imlike the breathed ones, 
lose their aspiration before a pause, the aspiration being con- 
verted into the high-falling tone of the preceding vowel, cf. 
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[l9®blia] 'lielp to fiad out’,, but [lAb] ‘find out’, [ya’dba] 'cause 
to grow ’ but [vM] 'grow’,: [io^gba] 'penetrate’ but [lig] 

' eater [vo'dlia] ' cause to cut ’ but [vM] ' cut Tbe same 
pbenomcaoii occurs before other plosives, and before the breathed 
fricatives [J] and [s], the voice also being considerably lost, 
cf. ['libsd] 'I shall find out’, [llbke] 'having obtained’, 
[11b te soi] ' just try to find out [vldsi] ' he will grow etc. 

Initial voiced aspirated consonants, unlike those in Panjabi 
and Himala^^an Lahnda, preserve the voice, thus we say [bhi^ra] 

' brother [ghd] ' grass [dhd] ' throw down ’ but not [pba], [k'a] 
and [t'a] as Panjabi does, Lahnda often using even the high- 
falling tone after these initials as in the last two examples. 
For further examples on the tones after these consonants, cf. 
p. 93. 

Lahnda [t], [th]. 

In the articulation of [t] and [th] the tip of the tongue 
touches the teeth, while a part of the blade touches the teeth- 
ridge ; the lips, the tongue and the jaws are slack, the plosion 
of breath after [t] is much less than after the English [t], while 
in the case of [th] it is much more so. 

Lahnda [t] is less clearly dental than the French [t], in the 
articulation of which the muscular tension of the tongue seems 
to be greater. ISTor is there any devocalization of the succeeding 
[r], [1] and [j] as often occurs in French, cf. [trs] ' three ['pAtla] 
/ thin ’, [^ditjos] 'he gave but cf. French [t|rdje]=' trancher 
[pitje]=' pitie etc. 

“Before unstressed [e] and [s], [t] is even less clear than before 
other vowels, the plosion being more copious in the former case, 
when the [t] sounds somewhat like [^], cf. [‘td te tida bhi'ra b§u 
cApga e] ' then thy brother is a very good man ! ’ but [*tel de] 
' give (me) oil In the latter case [t] is clearer. 

Regarding [th] as an aspirated consonant, note the general 
observations made under [ph]. Before front vowels, [th] 
sounds somewhat like [6], though it is not so slack before the 
back vowels, cf. [‘thive] ' he may become ’, ['thiron] ' to slip 
[po'thera] ' a brick-modeller ’, [thsli] 'a money-bag but 
[thara] ' a police station ’, [thok] ' wholesale [thuk] ' spittle 

Before [r], [th] sounds like [t^], the [t] being much more 
dental and the release fricative, whence it may be taken as a 
subsidiary member of the phoneme [th]. It also devocalizes 
the succeeding [r], cf. [methyi] ' name of certain vegetable 
greens [pAthyi] ' stone ’ (disease), [nthru] ' tears 

[d], [dh]. 

[d], [dh] are voiced correspondents of [t], [th]. As regards 
their voice and plosion the same remarks apply as in the case 
of [b] and [bh]. 
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An mterestmg peciiliarity of iatervocalic [d] and [g] is that 
they sound like the affricate [6] and the fricative [g] respectively 
when a word begins with [bh], [jh] and [gh], cf. ['ghidd (5)i] 'taken’ 
blit [^piddi] 'a Lilliputian’, ['bhedej 'mystery’ (oblique) but 
[bnsda] 'fine flour’, [‘|hAgra] 'quarrel’ but [*rAgra] ' friction 
[^bhAgot] ' a devotee ’ but [pigot] ' the world These may be 
taken as subsidiary members of the phonemes [d] and [g]. But 
the change does not occur with an initial [dh] or [dh] as in 
['dhAddor] ' ringworm [‘dhAgga] ' bullock Unlike [th], [dh] 
does not become slack before the front vowels and [r], cf. [dhi] 
' daughter ['dhela] ' half-a-pice [dhrek] ' name of a tree 
Being a voiced plosive, it has less breath-force, and consequent^ 
it tends less to be an affricate. 


Lahnda [c], [ch]. 

In the articulation of [c] , [ch], the front of the tongue touches 
the teeth-ridge and the hard palate, while the tip of the tongue 
touches the bottom of the lower teeth, but the withdrawal of 
the tongue is immediate. The lips are not rounded as they are 
in the case of many English speakers for [^]. 

[c], the principal member of the phoneme [c], is a plosive, 
not an affricate like the English [f]. [c] is not followed by 

any appreciable plosion, e.g. [sac] ' truth ['sAcca] ' true 
[pa'ca] ' digest [cor] ' a thief In [‘sacco], we have no plosion 
of [c] before [c], unlike that of [f ] before [^] as in English 
[hwif faild]=' which child Nor is there any appreciable 
plosion before the front vowels, as we found in the case of [th] 
(see p. 74), e.g. [‘cim] 'cloth’, ['cetor] 'the month of Chet’, 
['csra] ' broad ’. 

But there is a little i3losion before plosive consonants in 
the interior of a word, e.g. [’pAcda] ' digesting [vic'kar] ' in 
the middle’, [flucpura] 'rascality’. In this case, then, this [c], 
slightly approaching the English [^], may be considered a 
subsidiary member of the phoneme [c]. 

But at the end of a word, even in connected speech, there 
is no plosion as usual, e.g. [*sac te n§i] ' it is, indeed, not true 
[*SAc ke 'kur] ' is it true or false ? [md *gAc pAe A5den] ' I feel 
broken down with grief ’. 

[ch] has much greater plosion than the English [f], 

A subsidiary member of the phoneme [ch] occurs before 
plosives, when it sounds like the fricative [J], cf. [puch(J)da] 
'asking’, [puch(J) gich] 'inquiry’. Even [ch] may not be 
called ' affricate ’ in the sense of a composite sound, because 
it does not explode before another [ch] ; it becomes [c], cf . [puch(c) 
chor] 'just inquire’ but [puch] ' inquire [mAcchi] ' a fish ’ 


^ Daniel Jones: Outline of Englisli Phonetics, 1st Edition, p. 39. 
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but [mAch] ‘a large fish’, [gucchi] ‘mushroom’ but [gochi] 
‘ secret trade though the last two words have no grammatical 
connection. 

Lahnda [j], [jh]. 

[j] and [jb.] are the voiced correspondents of [c] and [ch]. 

[j] is a plosive, not an affricate like English [c^]. It does 
not exx^lode before another [j], as in [‘bhAj ja] 'run away’. 
There is a slight explosion, however, before the front vowels, 
cf. [‘raja] 'king’ but ['raje] 'kings’, [‘saji] 'minstrels’, [‘js 
devi di] ' hail to the goddess There is a distinct explosion 
before [d] where it sounds like [z], cf. [bhAj(z)da] ' running 
[vAj(z)da] ' ringing where the sound may be considered as a 
member of the phoneme [j]. 

Like other plosives, [j] is devocalized before plosives, 
cf . [bho'ja] ' let us run away ’ but ['bhAj pAre] ' take your 
heels ’ (contemptuous), [aj] ' today ’ but [aj thicld e] ' it is cold 
today 

[jh] has much greater explosion than the English [c^], 
eg. [jhar] 'reproach’, [bu'jharot] 'riddle’. 

Like other voiced aspirated consonants, it loses the aspiration 
at the end of a word, cf . [mAjjhd] ' she-buffaloes ’ but [mij] ' a 
she-buffalo ’, [bu'jha] ' efface ’ but [bOj] ' be effaced It 
similarly follows other rules regarding such consonants discussed 
above (cf. pp. 73, 74). 

Lahnda [t], [th]. 

[t] and [th] have been often described as ' retroflex conso- 
nants being those in which the tip of the tongue is curled 
back somewjb.ere against the hard palate. But the fact has 
not yet been taken into account that the articulation of these 
consonants varies in different positions in connected speech, 
which may be described as follows 

(1) In the present writer’s pronunciation, whenever [t] 
is before a pause, just the edge of the tip is curled back against 
a point a little higher than the beginning of the slope of the 
hard palate, as in [sAt] ' throw ’, [pit] ' beat the breasts 
[ni'khut] ' to be finished ’. 

(2) When [t] occurs before velars and palato-alveolars, 
and when it is doubled, the whole of the tip and perhaps a part 
of the blade as well is curled back against a point much further 
back, e.g. [pAtka] 'a turban’, [mAtka] 'a jar’, [‘liAtja] 'step 
aside [khAtta] ' sour [pAtti] ‘ a writing-board’. 

[t] occurs before labials and dentals, the toirgue 
touches an area from the teeth-ridge to the beginning of the 
hard palate. Thus [t] before [p] in [‘hAt pAre] ' get away I ’ is 
very nearly an alveolar, the Curling being at the minimum. 
Similarly [t] before [d] as in ['hAtda] 'getting aside’ belongs 
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to the teeth-ridge area, but as the curling is even then maintained, 
it is a retroflex consonant. 

[th] maintains its occlusion in all positions, but the plosion 
of ak is stronger before front vowels, which are sometimes partly 
devocalized, cf . [thik] ‘ correct [mitthi] ' sweet [theka] 
^ a contract ’ but [thok] ‘ hit hard [thar] ‘ coldness h 

For other rules regarding [th], cf. the above remarks on 
the aspirated consonants. 


Lahnda [d], [dh]. 

[d] and [dh] are the voiced correspondents of [t] and [th]. 

As in the case of other voiced plosives, [d] tends to be 
devocalized before a breathed plosive, cf. [*vAdda] 'elder ’ but 
fvAdka] ' an elderly man [vM] ' cut ’ but [Vld te soi] ' just 

cut’. 

When [d] occurs before [d], the glide from [d] to [d] is the 
nature of a flap and suggests [r], cf . [*vM(?)da] ' cut ’ but [vM] 
'cut’. 

Lahnda [dh]. 

As in the case of all aspirated consonants, there 

does not occur any appreciable explosion of air after [dh] before 
front vowels, cf. [dhim] 'a clod’ but [thik] 'correct’, [dher] 
' a heap ’ but [‘theka] ' a contract It should be noted that 
the aspiration in [dh] is a voiced one, and so tends to be consi- 
derably reduced. 


Lahnda [k], [kh]. 

[k] and [kli] are velar consonants, and their tongue-position 
is about the same as that of the English velars. As regards 
the comparative aspiration after [k] and [kh], cf. p. 73 above. 

There is some tendency in Lahnda to substitute [kh] for [k] 
of Persian and Arabic loan words, of. ['khursi] for [kursi] ' chair 
[*mulAkh] for [mulk] ' country ^ 

As pointed out above, [kh] before plosives tends to be 
pronounced somewhat like [x], cf. ['akh(x)da] ' saying [‘likh(x) 
ca] ' Just write ’, [kh] before [kh] becomes [x], cf. [ likh(x}- 
khd] ' Just write though other aspirated consonants lose the 
aspiration before a similar aspirated consonant, cf. [*pych(c) cho|*] 
' just ask rsAthrt) theke] ' sixty contracts ^ _ 

Before front vowels the aspiration of [kh] is stronger before 
front than before back vowels, cf. [khe khct] ' eat ashes (a term 
of abuse), [*khira] ' cucumber ’, [khsr] ' welfare ’ but [*khali] 
' empty ’, [‘khola] ' a building in ruins 
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Lahnda [g], [gh]. 

[g] an,d [gli] are the voiced correspondents of [k] and [kh]. 

As mentioned above, intervocalic [g] becomes [g] when a 
word begins with certain aspirated consonants, e,g, ['jliAgra] 
^ a quarrel’, [*bhAgot] ^ a devotee 

Like other voiced plosives, [g] is devocalized before the 
breathed plosives, cf. [lAgke] ‘having been attached’, [Ug te 
soi] ‘ just attach yourself [Ugsi] ‘ it will be attached ’ "but 
[*lAgda] ‘ being attached [*vAgda] ‘ flowing [pAg “dhs pAi] 
‘ the timber is fallen h 

Initial [gh] can precede a high-falling tone, cf. [ghd] ‘ grass ’ 
but Panjabi [k'a]. [gh] cannot end a word (cf. pp. 73, 74), 
cf. [le’gha] ‘ penetrate ’ but [lAg] ' enter There is no difference 
as to its aspiration before front or back vowels, cf. [ghin] ‘ take 
[gher] ‘sinking sensation’, ['ghom] ‘horse’, [ghlr] ‘ home 
but [kbit] ‘ heel [’kheri] ‘ a kind of shoe ’, [khd] ‘ eat ’. 

The Lahkda ISTasal Cohsohants. 

[m] . 

The Lahnda [m] is a bilabial nasal consonant like English 
[m]. In the articulation of the principal member of the phoneme 
[m], the lips are slack, but a subsidiary member occurs before 
the high-falling tone, cf. [mf] ‘ rain ’ but [mil] ‘ a mile Here 
the lips are tense and [m] is more perceptible. 

[n] . 

The Lahnda [n] is alveolar, the tip of the tongue touching 
the teeth-ridge. 

The principal member of the phoneme [n] occurs in the 
beginning or at the end of words, as in [nAk] ‘ nose [kAn] 
‘ ear ’, [bin] ‘ a pond It is then alveolar and short. The tip 
of the tongue touches the middle of the teeth-ridge. Three 
secondary members of this phoneme occur 

(1) Post-alveolar [n] occurs before velars and palato- 
alveolars, and before another [n], cf. [kAn] ‘ ear ’ but [kAn ’kAppa] 
‘ one whose ear has been cut off [cAn ^cirja] ‘ the moon is up 
[‘cAnno] ‘ name of a woman ’ . 

(2) Retroflex [n] occurs before retroflex consonants, and is 
short, e.g. [pind] * village [*kAnda] ‘ thorn [‘munda] ‘ cripple 

(3) Dental [n] occurs before dental plosives, and is long, 
cf , [nal] ‘ with ’ but [dAnd] ‘ teeth [*sAnte] ‘ a pious man ’ 
(oblique) , ['sAntha] ‘ lesson As regards the comparative 
length of [n] in (2) and (3) pf, [*dAnd] ‘punishment’ but ['dAnd] 
‘ teeth the former is short, the latter long. 
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The Lahiida [ji] is a palato-alveolar deatal. It differs from 
the French [ji] as in, [sijie]= ' signer because the latter is simply 
-a palatal, being the nasal correspondent of the Slavonic [c], 
while in the case of the Lahnda [p] a j)art of the tongue touches 
the teeth-ridge as well, and there is no [j]-like resonance after 
it as it is in the French [p], cf. [po'pebd] ' anklets’ with French 
'[sipe].= ' signer 

[p] cannot stand in the beginiring of a word. 

A subordinate member of the phoneme [p] occurs when it 
is doubled, cf. [VAppd] ' I may go ’ but [vAp] ' go [bpp§] 
^in this waj^’ but [po'pebd] ‘anklets’. In the articulation of 
this member there is a stronger muscular tension of the tongue, 
and there seems to be a slight j)03t-resonance, but still not so 
prominent as m the French [p].. 

[f] 

The Lahnda [f ] is a flapped retroffex consonant, in which 
the tip of the tongue is curled back and after touching the 
hard palate immediately comes down with a flap against the 
back gums of the lower teeth. 

It is different from Eastern Panjabi retroflex [n], which is 
not a flapped consonant (as may be indicated by Kymograph 
tracings), e.g. [Ikafa] ‘ one-eyed [hari] ‘ queen 

[f] before [1] and [n] becomes [n], of. [cAllor] ‘ to go ’ but 
[‘cAllon 'lAgga] ‘ began to go’, [‘cAllof 'ditto] ‘he let it go’, 
but ['cAllon noi h5da] ‘ I cannot walk . 

[fl] 

The Lahnda [rj] is a velar nasal consonant, but its articula- 
tion is a little further back than the other velar plosives, and 
even when it is followed by another velar plosive, the present 
writer feels a forward movement of the tongue when it passes 
from [g] to the plosive, as in ['(^gger] ‘ an ox ['lApko] ‘ Oeyloff 
['bogka] ‘ a dandy [*sAgkh] ‘ a conch 

It often corresponds to [pg] or [pgh] of ‘ ’ Hindi 

Words, cf. [‘sAp kAr ke] ‘ having associated with ’, Hindi [sApg kAr 
ke]. It is often doubled without any trace of [g], ©,g. [ jlppa] 
‘ legs Hindi [japgh], Skr. [jApgha- (=jahgha-)], [vAppd] 
‘bracelets’. 

The Lahnda Nasal Consonak-ts. 

We see, then, that Lahnda has as many as 7 nasal conso- 
nants, if the subordinate members of the phonemes be included. 
Of these, only [m] and [n] can stand in the begin;c^ of a word ; 
[p], [f] and [p] can be only medial or final (historically, they are 
‘dependent sounds’, being the products of assimilation of an 
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original [n] or [m] witli a succeeding plosive), while [n] and 
dental [n] can stand only before certain consonants. 

Both [p] and [p] can be doubled, and their contact and 
release stages in that case occur at slightly different points of 
the tongue, 

[ 1 ] 

In the articulation of [1] the blade of the tongue touches 
the teeth-ridge, and, in the present writer’s pronunciation, 
air passes from both the sides of the tongue. In the articulation 
of final [1] the back of the tongue is slightly raised, but not so 
much as in the English dark [1], so that acoustically it is still 
a 'clear’ [1], cf. [gAl] 'talk’, but [kg] 'be attached’, [*lela] 
' a lamb 

[1] is devocalized after [th], cf. [cu'pithja] ' a kind of pearl ’ 
but ['pAtla] ' thin [rAkh Is] ' keep it 


w 

[r] is a rolled consonant, generally accompanied by two 
rapid taps of the tongue against the teeth-ridge, cf. [*mArla] 
'name of a measure’, ['mArne] 'dying’ (oblique). In the 
initial position, as in [ris (oris)] ' envy it often tends to begin 
with a vocalic on-glide and sounds somewhat like [or] (as kymo- 
graphic tracings indicate). 

Unlike certain dialects of Panjabi, [r] maintains the rolled 
resonance even before plosives, cf. [kArda] ' doing [kArke] 

' having done which in this position tends to sound like the 
fricative [r] in certain areas of the Punjab, as in Lahore. The 
number of taps and the rolled resonance increase after the high- 
falling tone, cf. [vAria] ‘ O year 1 ’ but [vArid] ' ornaments and 
costumes offered to a bride [bar] ' outside ’ but [bar] ' a 
barren land ’. This rolled resonance also varies with stress, 
cf. [haje *r6dia hSdia akhia], 'the king said weeping’. Here 
the three [r]’s are pronounced with a successively decreasing 
rolled resonance varying with the prominence. Pretonic [r] 
loses considerably in resonance, and sounds like a fricative, 
cf. [sir] ' head but [sir *pir] ' headache ’. It also loses its 
resonance before the voiceless fricatives [s] and [|], cf. [^kArsi] 
' he will do [*kher sola], 'all right [‘kAr jArAm] ' have some 
'shame ■ . 

It is devocalized after [th] (cf. above, under [1] ) as in [metbii]! 
' a kind of vegetable green 

M 

[r] is the non-nasal correspondent of [r] described above. 
It cannot stand in the beginning of a word, e.g. ['kAra] ' a 
bracelet ’, [‘plr] ' read ’, [‘pera] ' a kind of sweet-meat 
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[r] occurs in consonant-groups the first member of which 
may be a plosive, cf. [kra] ' a kind of pudding [prd] ' a stage 
on a Journey [drunne] ' sour pomegranates [bhri] ' name of 
a village’, [tragi] 'a waist-band’, [sr&d] 'stink’, [j?au] 'a kind 
of pearl’. 

It may again be pointed out that [r], like [p], is not a mere 
retroflex consonant, it is a retroflex flapped consonant. It is 
the rapidly moving flap which gives the sound its oharacteristic 
resonance. 


The Lahhba Fbioative Cohsokahts, 

[f] 

[f] is a labio-dental fricative occurring in a few Persian or 
xlrabic loan-words, as in [*khAfki] ' anxiety [lef] ' a blanket 
[*dAfa ho] 'get away’, but it is not a regular sound in Lahnda. 
As regards the change of [ph] into [f] as in [liph(F)te noi] ' you 
have no spleen ? see p. 73. 


W, [z] 

In the articulation of the Lahnda [s] the tip of the tongue 
touches the middle of the lower teeth and the lips are generally 
slack, as in [sak] 'relation’, [sir] ‘head’. But when [s] is 
doubled, the lips are tenser and the sound more perceptible, 
as in [‘missa] ' a lentil-cake [‘dhussa] ‘a blanket’, [khAssi] 
‘ castrated [*lASsi] ' whey [*phissi] ‘a serpent 

Before [d], s is vocalized, e.g. [us(z)da jokot] ‘his child’, 
[us(z)d!tta] ‘he gave’, but cf. [us gd d maria] ‘he struck the 
cow [us dAijgor dda] ‘ he brought the bullock ’, where the vocal- 
ization does not occur. 

[z] is the voiced correspondent of [s], but it rarely occurs 
in Lahnda, except in a few loan-words from Persian and Arabic, 
as in [*mAza] ‘ enjoyment ’, [ksza] ‘ cholera and even in such 
words it is more often pronounced as [j] among the Hindus, 
though Muslims, even the illiterate, use [z]. 

■ ; if 5, 

m 

In the articulation of [f] the tip of the tongue touches the 
lower teeth; there is no lip -rounding, as it is often in Eiiglish, 
the stream of breath is also less copious than with the English 
variety, cf. [Jer] ‘ a lion [fikar] ' hunting ’ but under stress 
or tone the breath-stream becomes quite copious, cf. [pot'Jd] 
‘a king’, ['Jastor] ‘ a Shastra— Hindu code of laws’, [per' Jad] 
‘gift But [J] is of rare occurrence in Lahnda, being restricted 
to Persian, Arabic and Sanskrit loan-words. 
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[x]6&nd5[g] 

The fricative [x] is a velar consonant, but it is a little more 
front than the velar plosives, cf. [®xala] ^ aunt ' but [®kala] 
'blacky [bu'xar] 'fever’ but [pu*kar] 'a call Similarly 
[*likh{x)ke] ' having written h 

[x], like [f], is found only in a few Persian and Arabic loan- 
words, and is not a regular sound in Lahnda, except when [kli] 
becomes [x] before a plosive (cf. p. 77). 

Ill the present writer’s pronunciation, [x] is a weak fricative, 
the stream of breath being almost inaudible before a plosive, 
e.g. ['puxta] ' firm ’, [‘tAxte] ' boards ’, [‘iikh(x)ke] ' having 
written ' 

[g.] is the voiced correspondent of [x], and like it rarely 
occurs in Lahnda, e.g. [‘dAga] ' deceit’, [bag] ' a garden’, [dag] 
'a spot’, though the Hindus more often pronounce fdAga], 
[bag], [ddg]. Like [x], [g] is only a weak fricative, especial^ 
before plosives, e.g. [bag ‘ban] ' a gardener [’ddg de gis] ' he 
has given a blow (of grief) 

Though [g] in all positions is a rare sound in Lahnda, mention 
has already been made of the regular sound [g] appearing as a 
subsidiary member of the phoneme [g] in words like [’bhAgot], 
[’jhAgra], etc. (see p, 78). 

[h] 

The Lahnda [h] is a voiced glottal fricative both initially 
and medially, cf. [’hosi] 'it will be’, [’hirdol] 'turmeric’, 
[p 0 ‘har] ' a mountain ’, [lo'hAor] ' Lahore ’. 

The present Writer feels a considerable rise of the larynx 
when [h] occurs in a stressed or toned syllable, cf. [’hdja] 
' alas ! ’ (in lamentations only) but [hae] ‘ alas ! [hdr] ' the 
month of Har ’ but [hari *mAl] 'name of a man born in the 
month of Har ’, [he] ' this ’ but [herni] ^ a kind of play among 
boys [so’heron] ' to court evil ’. 

When [h] is initial, the second syllable, if stressed, tends to 
get the ‘ lower rising-falling ’ tone, cf. [ho'^nera] ' darkness ’, 
[hu^ala] ' summer [ho'^Mmd] ' doctors ’ (obligue) but cf. 
[sdra gi'ra hekimd da] ' a whole village of doctors’, where [ki] 
has no stress. ■ * ■ 

cn 

Besides the above fricatives, the voiced glottal fricative 
(described on p. 72) often occurs as a result of the juxtaposition 
of several vowels peculiar to Lahnda. 

Besides the above, the voiceless glottal stop sometimes 
occurs between a toned and a toneless vowel, e.g. 

[gAl te ‘e^e] ' the fact is this 

[us da ’vjd^a] ' it was the occasion of Ms marriage 

[o mo’laha] ' he had been a sailor 

[o te mgde jog ‘phai^oi] ' that was gallows for me 
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■ The Lahhba Semi-yowees. 

The Lairnda [v] is a semi-vowel in the sense that it is a 
glide to another vowel, being never followed by another consonant 
and having very little occlusion or contact. In the articulation 
of [v] Just the edge of the upper teeth very gently touches the 
inner side of the lower lip at a point nearly opposite to the gums 
of the lower teeth. There is absolutely no explosion of breath 
as with the English [v]. 

Occlusion becomes a little appreciable when [v] is followed 
by the high-falling tone, cf . [vdda] " an increase ’ but [voldh'^a] 
Ho increase’ (transitive), [v] before this tone may be taken 
as a subsidiary member of the phoneme [v] ; the point of the 
lower lip, which the upper teeth touch in the articulation of 
this subsidiary member, is somewhat higher. 

When [v] is intervocalic and occurs in an unstressed syllable, 
the lower lip rises and touches the upper teeth, which are then 
comparatively passive, while the acoustive effect is also different 
from that of the normal initial [v]. The [v] in this case sounds 
least consonant-like, so that it may be considered as a second 
subsidiary member of the phopeme [v], e.g. [*savo car] ^ four 
and a quarter ['rAva] a scarf This ' reduction ’ of [v] 
becomes all the more striking when it is preceded by [u], e.g. 
[suvari] ^ a vehicle [kuvari] ' a virgin h And yet the sound 
here is not a mere intervocalic glide, because the lower lip is 
fairly active against the upper teeth. 

[j] 

[j] as a semi- vowel is not a frequent sound in Lahnda. 
There are very few, if any, genuine Lahnda words with an initial 
[j]. The present Writer knows only a few, viz. [‘jAkkar] 
' camouflage [jAkka] ' a kind of carriage ’ (EDndi [ekka]), [jdrd] 
‘eleven’. Perhaps even these are loan-words. A few Arabic 
and Persian loan-words also occur as [jar] Hriend’, [jad] 
^ memory’. 

When it is intervocalic it is difiScult to determine whether 
it should be placed in the list of consonants or vowels, because 
very little occlusion then occurs. Thus the [J] in [hoja] " became 
[moja] ' dead [roja] ‘ wept [aja] ' came ’ (commonly written 
with J) should be rather transcribed as [i]. 

Plosioh. 

The Lahnda consonants behave in two different ways : — 

(1) At the end of a word, before a pause, they do not explode, 
cl [sAp] ' a serpent [s At] ' seven [sac] ^ truth [sAt] ' throw 
[sAk] ' a chip of wood 

The only exception is breathed aspirated consonants (cf . 
p. 73) as [hph] ‘ the spleen [hAth] ^ hand [mAch] a large 
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fish ^ [sith] ‘ sixty [likh] ' -write Here explosion does take 
place (as kymograph tracings have also shown). 

(2) Before another consonant, they explode, whether they 
are in the interior or at the end of a word, cl [chApda] ^ hiding ’ 
b-at [chAp] ‘hide thyself’, [*cup kAr] ^ be quiet ’ (authoritative) 
but [cup] ‘hush! ’ Similarly explosion occurs in [®jatka] '0 
hoy!” [‘mAtka] ‘a jar’, [‘sAtke] ‘.having throwxi’, [*bAkda] 
‘ talldng nonsense ’, [*apri] ^ one’s own [*adini] ‘ a man 
[®sdmre] ‘ in front of In this respect Lahnda differs from 
Hindi, in which there is no such explosion. 

It may be noted in this connection that Lahnda has no 
consonant-grouj^s at the end of words, cf. [*vAkot] ‘time’, literary 
Hindustani [vAqt], [‘gArorn] ‘hot’, literary Hindustaih [gArm]. 
This absence of final consonant-groups seems to be partly due 
to the above-mentioned tendency. 

But plosion is not so appreciable when the final coiisonant 
of a word is preceded or followed by stress, cf. ['pAre hAt keroo] 
‘keep aside at a distance’ but [hAt pAre] ‘get aside’. In the 
former case there is no (or very slight) explosion of [t] before 
[k], in the latter the [t] does explode. In [phit’kctr] ‘ a curse ’ 
the [t] does not explode, as it is in the interior of the word, and is 
pretonic. Again cf. [‘vAt kita] ‘(he) did it again’ but [vAt 
*kik9r hoi] ‘ then how did it occur ? ’, [t] before [k] in the former 
sentence explodes, in the latter it does not. 

In this connection the following sentences may be of 
interest : — 

(а) [,pAtke ‘sAt ditte] ‘ (they) threw down their turbans 
Both [t]’s explode ; the former is in the interior of a word, the 
latter at the end, 

(б) ['pAt ke sAt ditte] ‘ (they) dug it out and threw it’. 
The first [t] explodes (though not so much as in the ["b] of ['pAtke] 
‘ turban ’), while the second [t] does not. 

[pAt ke 'sAt ditto] ‘they dug it out and threw if. The second 
[t] explodes, the first does not. 

Plosion also does not occur in the following cases : — 

(1) [b] before [m], cf, [‘dub mAr] ‘ be drowned ’ (a curse) 
but [‘kAtni] ‘ do you spin ? [‘vAt noi Aopa] ‘ you have not to 
come again [’vAf/fa] ‘ a kind of cosmetics 

(2) A dental before alveolo-palatal, e.g. in [‘sAt ‘car jdrd] 
‘ seven and four make eleven [‘vAt ca ghin] ‘ take it again 
[‘lAd ja] ‘ come and load ’. But cf. ['lAkk gia] ‘ (the dog) has 
licked ’ where [k] slightly explodes before [g]. 


Assimilation-. 

Assimilation has been copiously dealt with under the 
various consonant-phonemes. Here its general features may 
be outlined : — 
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Assimiiatioin is general^ regressive. A voiced consonant 
followed by a breathed one is devocalized, thongb, not vice 
versa, cf . [hlAbsi] ' he will bury [‘sAdsi] ' he will call ^ ['lAg ke] 

' being attached ’ but [drAp gia] * he has cut it [sAt ghore] 

" seven horses b 

The devocalization is a little greater when the voiced 
consonant is in the interior of a word than when it is final, cf. 
[kagtd] ‘papers’ (oblique of ['kagot] ‘paper’) but [fiAg te soi] 

‘ just attach yourself [’dAbsd] ‘ I shall bury ’ but [*dAb sdja] 

‘ bury it, 0 Lord ! ’ 

Assimilation is progressive in the following : — 

(1) A preceding [th] devocalizes [r] or [1], e.g. in [cupithla] 

‘ name of a pearl ’, [met%i] ‘ name of certain vegetable greens 

(2) An original [pg] or [ijgh] becomes [g] at the end of a 
word, cf. [sAg] ‘ association ’ but ['sAggi] ‘ a comxcanion 

‘ leg Skr. [jAggha-]. 

Dissimilation. 

Dissimilation occurs in the following cases : — 

(1) [f] before [1] or [n] becomes [n], cf. [cAlbr] ‘ to walk ’ 
but ['cAllon fiAgga] ‘he began to walk’ (cf. p. 79), [cAllon noi 
hoda] ‘ (I) cannot walk ’. 

(2) [r] after the [r] of another syllable becomes [r] in the 
Arabic (or Persian ?) loan-word: [mog’ruri] ‘pride ’, otherwise 
cf. [sArir] ‘ body ’. 

(3) [f] after [r] or [r] (of the preceding syllable) becomes 
[n] of. [*chApp8f] ‘to hide’ but [*plron] ‘to read’, ['kAron] 
‘ to do 

(4) [n] becomes [1] before [1] of another syllable in a 
Hindustani loan-word ultimately from the Portuguese [leilao]: 
[lidam] ‘auction’, from Hindustani [nilam] ; otherwise cf. [nila] 
‘blue’. 

Double Consonants. 

From the organic, as opposed to acoustic, point of view, a 
double consonant is a long consonant, in the articulation of 
which the interval of silence between the stop-stage and the 
off -glide stage of a consonant takes considerably more than 
usual time. But as the acoustic effect among many hearers 
(including the present writer) is of two consonants, we may call 
the consonant a double consonant. Moreover, such double 
consonants are often significant in Lahnda, cf. 

[‘sAtorJ ‘ a line ’ but [*sAtter] ‘ seventy 

[*X3Ata] ‘ information ’ but ['pAtta] ‘ a playing card 

[hAte] ‘a little ’ but [hAtte] ‘ blood ’ (oblique). 

[*SAti] ‘ a devoted wife ’ but [*sAtti] ‘the seventh’ (in 
playing cards). 

[*muni] ‘ a sage ’ but [*munni] ‘ a little girl 
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DoiiMe coiisomnts in Lahnda occur under the following- 
conditions :• — 

(1) Double consonants inherited from Prakrit, cf. [^sAccaJ 
® true [VAccha] ' a calf [*sukka] ‘ dry [‘hAbba] ' all 

(2) A final consonant at the end of a monosyllabic word 
is always doubled when the initial vowel of another word 
follows : cf. [hik] 'one' but [‘hikk a] ‘there had been one’, 
[*jAt] ‘ a peasant ’ but [*jAtt a] ‘ there was a peasant When, 
however, the word is polysyllabic, the final consonant is not 
doubled, though it goes with the succeeding syllable, cf . ['vAkot 
la] ‘there was time [*gArom alu] ‘hot potatoes’. Even, in 
this case, however, the consonant becomes longer. 

(3) Monosyllabic words also double their final consonant 
if they are enlarged by a suffixal vowel, cf. [jAt] ‘ a peasant ’ 
but fjAtte] ‘ to a. peasant ’, [lAt] ‘ leg ’ but [’lAtte] ‘ to the leg 
[phut] ‘a breach’ but [’phuttii] ‘broken or divided’ (feminine), 
[cup] ‘ quiet ’ but [*cuppu] ‘ reserved ’ (contemptuous), [rAb] 
‘God’ but [‘rAbba] ‘0 God!’, [sAth] ‘sixty’ but ['sAtt^he] 

‘ sixty only [hik] ‘ one ’ but [*hikka] ‘ only one [vAp] ‘ go ’ 
but [*vAppe] ‘ let him go 

But if the word is polysyllabic, the doubling does not 
occur before the sufiixal vowel, cf, [*VAkot] ‘time’, [vAkte] 

‘ to the time ’ ; [’kArod] ‘knife ’, [kor'de] ‘ to the knife [’gArom] 

‘ hot ’ but [gsrmi] ‘ heat ’, [lo^hAor] ‘ Lahore ’, [lo'hAore] ‘ to 
Lahore ’, 

(4) A final consonant is pronounced long when the word 
is stressed, though acoustically it does not give the impression 
of two consonants to the present writer, cf. [‘hAtt pAre] ‘get 
away ’, [‘dAss khd] ‘ pray tell me [dalic luf ‘ghAtt] ‘put some 
salt in the lentils ’. On the other Ixand, consonants pronounced 
double when the word is isolated, may become single if the 
word is unstressed and preceded or followed by stress (cf . p. 95) 
as in [utte] ‘ upstairs [ute co’bare te a ja] ‘ come upstairs on 
the garret 

(5) As regards consonant-groups, there is no doubling of 
a plosive before another plosive, e.g. [*vAkte] ‘to the time’, 
['sAkda] ‘he can’, [‘jatka] ‘0 boy!’, [‘mApgda] ‘asking’, 
[*ch^pka] ‘ (hanging) nails but a plosive before [r] and [j] 
is doubled, provided that the word is stressed, e.g. [‘khAttri] 
‘ a Khatri ’, [puttre] ‘ to the son [‘likkhja] ‘ written [‘clxAkkja] 
‘ swallowed [^chAppja] ‘ hidden [*sAttja] ‘ annoyed 

The general characteristic features of the Lahnda ccmsonanU 
system may now be described : — 

(1) Lahnda consonants become often considerably per- 

ceptible before or after the high-falling tone (see 

P.73). I',,.. 

(2) There are two series of significant aspirated conso- 

nants (see p. 73). 
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(3) No consonant-grotip exists at the end of words (see 

, , p. 84). 

(4) The ^ retroflexion ’ of the retroflex consonants varies, 

under different conditions, from nearly dental to 

purely retroflex position (see pp. 76, 77). 

(5) The [c] and [j] (with their aspirates) of Lahnda are 

plosives, not affricates (see pp. 75, 76). 

(6) Lahnda has as many as 7 nasal consonants (see p. 79). 

(7) Lahnda has no voiced aspirated consonants at the end 

of words (see p. 73). 

(8) Some of the aspirated consonants when initial tend to 

impart a rising tone to a succeeding stressed 

syllable and to make the intervocalic [d] and [g] 

sound like [d] and [g] (see p. 75). 

(9) [f] and initial [j] are rare in Lahnda (pp. 81, 83). 

(10) Lahnda has two flapped consonants [f] and [r] 

(pp. 79, 80). 

(11) Aspirated plosives tend to become fricatives before 

plosives (pp. 73, 75). 

(12) Plosion of a consonant before another occurs medialfy, 

but not finally. 

(13) The final consonant of a monosyllabic word is doubled 

when a vowel follows. 

Nasalization. 

Nasalization may be considered under three heads : — 

1. Dependent nasalization. 

2. Independent nasalization. 

3. Syntactical nasalization. 

1. Dependent nasalization means the nasalization of a 
vowel due to a preceding or succeeding nasal consonant either 
actually present m the same word or dropped owing to historical 
reasons. 

2. Independent nasalization means the nasalization of 
a vowel without the contiguity of any nasal consonant in the 
same or a neighbouring word. 

3. Syntactical nasalization is the effect of a nasal sound, 
whether a vowel or a consonant, present in another neighbouring 
word in the same sentence. 

(I) Dependent nasalization in Lahnda occurs either 
{a) medially, or 
(6) finally. 

{a) Medial dependent nasalization occurs in the interior of a 
word, when a vowel is followed, hut not if only preceded, by a 
nasal consonant in the same syllable; in other words, media] 
dependent nasalization is always regressive. Thus we have — 

[rdm] name of a man but [mar] ‘kill’. 
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[®|ama] 'a gown’, but ['majH] 'name of a fruit®, 

[kill] ' ear but [uAk] ' nose 
[rln] ' woman but [nAr] ' male 

[biiafi] ' a barber’s wife ®, but ['naija] ^ 0 barber I ’ 

TMs regressive nasalization is so important a condition' 
that when the following nasal consonant belongs to another 
stressed syllable, the nasalization does not occur — cf. [^jlrd] 

' man but [p’ndni] ' woman Here [ 0 ] is not nasalized, 
as the succeeding [n] belongs to another stressed syllable. 

[‘jlre di] ' of a man h but [jo’fedi] ' giving birth to 

Here [o] is not nasalized owing to the same reason. 

(&) At the end of a word, however, a vowel when preceded 
immediately by a nasal consonant is nearly always nasalized, 
so that final dependent nasalization is progressive, cf . — 

[hdind] ' name of a man ®, but [mar] 'kill 
['jdmd] ' a gown ®, but [*majG] ' name of a fruit ®. 

[’s6nd] ' gold but [nas] ' nostril 
['cM] ' a Chinese but [nic] ' degraded 
[*phefi] ' name of a pudding ’, but [*nepha] ' hem of a gar- 
ment 

Hence a nasal consonant in the beginning of a polysyllabic 
word does not nasalize the succeeding vowel. 

The following, then, are t 3 rpical examples of both medial 
and final nasalization in Lahnda 

[’pdp] ' Water ®, ['kdfi] ' one-eyed 
[*ddfa] ' seed [*clfa] ' a kind of grain h 

In his transcriptions of Lahnda words, however, the 
present writer has not transcribed medial and final dependent 
nasalization (except to avoid grammatical ambiguity), with 
the understanding that both these types of nasalization always 
occur under the above-mentioned conditions. 

In connection with medial dependent nasalization a pecu- 
liarity of Lahnda may be noticed. After a high-falling tone 
accompanying a close vowel, an original medial nasal is entirely 
driven out, thus Lahnda, like Panjabi, has [khAnd] ' sugar 
[pind]' village [dlnd] ' tooth [binda] 'a low stool but 
unlike Panjabi, Lahnda has [gAd] 'bundle®, Panjabi [gin^], 
[sOd] ' ginger ®, Panjabi [sOnd]. But after an open vowel this 
loss does not occur, cf. [mida] 'my®, [tida] 'thy®, [p&da] 'a 
priest The reason of this difference is obscure ; but this 
indicates that it is the consonantal element which the high- 
falling tone has driven out ; for the consonantal element does 
not occur after open vowels. 

Lahnda medial nasalization of a close or half-close vowel is 
always followed by a (nasal) consonantal element, which can 
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often be Mstoriealiy traced to an ancient or middle Indian 
[ii] or [m], cf. [dlnd] 'tootb.’, Hindi [ddt];. [bhlgg] 'bemp/, 
Hindi [bbag] ; [rlndi] ' a widow Hindi [rar]. Similarly in tbe 
case of the pre>sent participles like [*honda] ‘being’, [honda] 
t weeping ’s [morenda] ‘beating’, [‘denda] ‘giving’. But the 
consonantal element does not occur after the open vowels [s] 
and [a], cf. [®esda] ‘ raising fkhsda] ‘ eating [’ddd] ‘ a bullock 
[dvQg] ‘a flood’, [hdgla] ‘coloured’, [*balm] ‘a dandy’, [*prddi] 
‘ women’s hair-ribbon 

(c) It has been pointed out above that a final vowel preceded 
by a nasal consonant is nearly always nasalized* But there 
are a few words which present some difficulty. Thus for 
‘ mother ’ Kohufi has [ma] but not [md], which Panjabi and some 
Lahnda dialects have. Again, we have [nai] ‘a barber’ but 
[noi] ‘ not, no ’. [nai] historically goes back to Sanskrit [napita-], 
and the [a] accordingly may not have been felt as a final. [nSi] 
seems to be either a contraction, of [no hi], where the final [o] 
of [no] ‘ no, not ’ seems to have preserved its nasality, or may 
be traced back to Skr. [nasti]. 

There are several final nasal vowels, the nasal element of 
which historically or analogically goes back to terminatioiiai 
[m] or [n], cf. [‘hAtthi] ‘ by the hand of ['kAdI] ‘ ever [®kai 
Ikutt!] ‘ to crows and dogs [‘vicco] ‘ from the interior [*utt5] 
‘ from above [asi] ‘ we [*tusl] ‘ you though as regards the 
last two words the nasal element does not generally occur in 
the present writer’s pronunciation. Thus we say [Asi Vssd] 

‘ we shall go ’ but [asi vi] ‘ we also ’, when [vi] ‘ also ’ is not 
followed by any other word. 

But while the final nasal of polysyllabic words of this class 
is often dropped, dependent final nasalization is not omitted 
when the word is a monosyllable, thus the present writer always 
says [to] ‘ thou Hindi [tu], Skr. [tvam] ; [J!] ‘ lion Sin:, 
[simha-]; [dlxQ] ‘smoke Hindi [dhftd], Skr. [dhuma-] ; [Itt] ‘hair 
on the body Skr. [loma-]. 

(2) Independent nasalization generally occurs only in the 
final position under the following conditions : — 

(а) At the end of certain monosyllabic particles as [yd] 

‘ or ffindustani [ya] ; [td] ‘ then Hindustani [tAb], Panjabi 
[tAdo] ; [d] ‘ to There is a tendency among Lahnda speakers 
to nasalize Hindi monosyllabic finals in the course of reading, 
thus [se] ‘ with or from ’ is often pronounced [se], [te] ‘on or 
from ’ as [te], and this tendency is predominant among Sadhu 
jjreachars who in their formal discourses or readings nasalize 
monosyllabic finals, and their general style of discourse some- 
what resembles the WelshAttJyL 

(б) Many monosyllabic finals are nasalizM, the nasalization 
in several cases being either, in some cases analogical or in 
some cases compensatory, owing to the historical loss of certain 
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sounds or elements of sounds, cf. [gu] ‘foscus Skr. [gutha-]^ 
MaratM [gu]; [hhM] ‘straw* or chaff’, Hindi [*bhusa], Panjabi 
[bho]; [m] ‘ cotton Hindi [rui] ; [bi] ‘seed’, Hindi [bij] ; [ba] 

‘ arm ’, Skr. [bahu-] ; [chd] ‘ shade Skr. [chaya-], Hindi pchao] ; 
[ga] ‘ cow Hindi [gae] or [gAu]. 

(c) Among polysyllables, the usual nasalization is of the 
final [a] of numerals and of feminine words. For numerals 11-19 
Lahnda nasalizes the finals, as [‘jdrd], [‘bdrd], etc. while Hindi 
has [^gjctrah], [’borah], etc. Most of the other numerals, however, 
do not have this nasalization, cf. [*cdli] ‘forty’, [Assi] ‘eighty’, 
['niwe] ‘ninety’, though nasalization occurs in the finals of 
words for 89, 91-99, cf. [dkanve] ‘ninety-one’, [‘banve] ‘ninety- 
two ’ but cf. [u'nasi] ‘ seventy -nine ’, [un'tdli] ‘ thirty -nine 
where the final is not nasalized. Nor is the toned [d] nasalized, 
cf. [®dd] ‘ ten ’, [pop*jd] ‘ fifty ’. 

As regards feminine words, the final [a] is nasalized, but 
not other vowels. For instance, a man named [sita ham] is 
often familiarly addressed and spoken of as [‘sita], but a woman 
[sita *devi] is addressed and spoken of as [sitd]. Similarly the 
male [‘tora], but the female [*tard]. Other vowels, however, 
are not nasalized, cf . [par*bAtti], Skr. [parvati], familiarly called 
[bAtti] and not [bAtt!]; [dhropti] (Skr. [draupadi]) and not 
[dhropt!]. The nasalizations (b) and (c) do not occur in Hindi, so 
far as the present writer is aware. 

Medial Independent Namlization. 

While Lahnda has gone much ahead of Hindi and even of 
Panjabi in the nasalization of finals, quite the reverse is the case 
with its medial vowels. It is almost absent in Lahnda. It has 
been already pointed out how medial nasality has been entirely 
driven out after the high-faUing tone (except for open vowels) 
in Lahnda (cf. p. 88). Thus while Hindi has [akh] ‘eye’, 
[sdc] ‘ truth ’, [pApchi] =[pdchi] ‘ bird ’, [kdc] ‘ glass ’, Lahoida 
has [Akh], [sac], [pokheru], [kAc]. There exist only a few loan- 
words from Hindi or Sanskrit proper names like [kdji], H. [kaji] 
‘ Kashi [bdji], H. [baji] ‘ name of a man ’ indicating such nasal- 
ization. , 

Vowels that may he nasalized. 

Of the plain vowels, all can be nasalized under the conditions 
described above, as [a] and [i] in [’pari] ‘ water ’ ; [e] in [mo‘reda] 
‘ beating ’, [s] in [nsn] ‘ eye [tg] ‘ by thee [ss] ‘ sleep ’ ; 
[o] in [hoda] ‘weeping’, [u] in [pX] ‘lice’, etc. 

Of the diphthongs, the following 16 can be nasalized : — 

[ei], as in [dei] ‘ give please 
[di], e.g. [di] ‘please come 
[li], e.g. [Hi] ‘ take ’. 
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[6i], e.g. [dlioi] ' wash 

[ae], e.g. [hsp. no kixae] ^ do not. eat in this way 
[la], e.g. [di&] Vto-morrow’. 

[oa], e.g, [doa] 'both’. 

. [na] j e.g, [dua] ' of both 

: [lo], e.g, [dio] ' day time 
[cio], e.g. [pa5] 'a trick in dice’. 

[a 6], e.g. [|Ao] barley 
[an], e.g. [non] ' the nails ’. 

fig], e.g. [gi§] 'have yon gone?’, [pis] 'have von 
fallen?’ [rfs] ' have yon lived ? ’. 

[id], e.g. [hnalid^dn] Ho the gardeners [’kalian] ‘ to the 
black ones’ [us did] 'his’. 

[id], e.g. [‘IvApid] ' b}^ cutting [‘mihd ’bhittd] ' by meet- 
ing and greeting 

The last three of the above diphthongs nasalize only their 
second element., 

(3) Syntactical nasalization occurs in coimected speech, 
when the vowel of an unstressed word is nasalized by the 
proximity of another word ending in a nasal vowel, cf. 

[td VI ] ' thou also ’ but [6 vi] ' he also [sara gird I] ' even 
the whole village ’ but [sara i] ' even the whole ’. 

The [i]’s in both these sentences have bean nasalized only 
when preceded by the nasal in the preceding word. 

Sometimes a plosive occurring in a word and followed and 
preceded by nasal consonants in diferent words sounds like 
a nasal consonant : — 

[e ktppg b(m)Ardi e] ' how is it done ? ’ Here [b] sounds 
somewhat like [m]. 

[e kikof g(i 3 ) ifde o] ' how do you count this ? ’ Here [g] 
sounds somewhat like [p]. 

When a nasal sound is followed by stress, it is likely to be 
reduced or lost, cf. [til vi] Hhou also’ but [tu ithe 'kiS ’bsthS] 
' why are you sitting here? ’ The final of [ttl] loses its nasality, 
[’chd ’tAkko] 'look at the shade ! ’ but [chd 'dddi thAdi e] 
' the shade is very cool ’. The nasality of [chd] is considerably 
reduced in the second sentence. 

Ihtohatioh. ■ ■ 

Before we enter into intonation proper, i.e. the sentence- 
intonation of Lahnda, it will be necessary to study the general 
features of ^ofc^-prominence in Lahnda. 

If we take some of the common literary Hindustani mono- 
syllabic words ending in consonant-groups, such as [‘vAqt] 
' time [’sAxt] ' severe ’, ['gArm] ' hot [*sArd] ' cold etc., 
we find the tune of these words as ttt:., . In Lahnda the same 
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words are pronoumced with two syllables each wl.th a low promi- 
neiice, as [vAket], [sAkhot], [gArom], [sAi-ad], etc.; the scheme 
of mtoiiation being 

AvS regards words of three syllables, a comparison with 
Hindustani will again be, instructive. Take the Hindustani 
words [sAo'dagar] ' merchant [ba‘zari] ' belonging to the 
market, i.e. not home-made [be^cara] 'poor'. These words 
have a primary stress on the second syllable, and a secondary 
stress on the initial syllable, so that the rhythm of these words 
may be represented as 


[‘sAO *da gar, ,ba ‘za ri, jbe ®ca ra]. 

In Lahnda, however, the secondary stress does not appear : both 
the initial and the final syllables are pronounced with a weak 
prominence, as the reduced quality of the initial vowels indicates ; 
while the second syllable here is the prominent syllable, being 
the only stressed one. Thus the above words in Lalmda are 
pronounced as 


[su “da gar, ba ‘ja ri, vi “ca ra]. 

They indicate a comparatively monotone intonation with stress 
on one of the syllables. 

A similar scheme may be noticed in Lahnda compound 
words, the second or the last member of which is nearly always 
stressed, all the other syllables becoming monotone^ — a feature 
which distinguishes Lahnda from Panjabi (of. pp. 52-54). Thus 
the rhythm of [rada 'kijjen] ^ name of a man [sita 'ram] ' name 
of a man ' may be represented in Lahnda as 


[ra da kij Jen] [si ta ram], 
while in Panjabi the tune is 


['r& ,da kijon] ['si'taram], 
where we have two prominent syllables. 

In the Lahnda examples above, we find that the only pro- 
minent syllable is [kij] in the first example, and [ram] in the 
second. Thus the ' nucleus ' may not be necessarily the middle 
of a sound-group. That this prominence here is not mere 
pitch, but is combined either with breath-force or quantity 
or both, is indicated by the striking reduction of the vowels in 
the first member of the compound; thus the vowels of [sita] 
in the second example are reduced considerably in pitch, quantity 
and quality. For further examplovS cf. pp. 52-54. Not only 
the perceptibility of pretonic vowels, but also of consonants, 
is affected, cf . [sir] ' head in which [r] is clearly articulated 
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as it is in [®sir pia] ^ (lie) fell on (Ms) head ^ but in the compound 
word [sir /pif] ‘ lieadache ’ the perceptibility of' [r] is considerably 
lost. Similarly cf. [p] in [‘sAp gia] ‘the serpent is gone ’ with 
the [p] in [sop ®kupj] ‘ the slough of a serpent the [p] in the 
latter example being considerably obscured. 

But there are com|)lications. There arises the question 
of the tones, wMch seems to disturb the scheme of rhythm 
mentioned above. A short descriptioix of these tones will there- 
fore be necessary. 

(1) The high-falling tone is a significant tone, as in Panjabi. 
It sounds like the tone in English ‘ yes ’ ^ meanmg ‘ of course 
it is so ’ and may be represented as X- There is a considerable 
number of Lahnda words with different meanings when toneless 
and when accompanied by tone as [vAddi] ‘ large ’ but [vlcldi] 

' a bribe [pa] ‘ put ’ but [pd] ‘ manure [da] ‘ of ’ but [dd] 

‘ ten \ [pi] ‘ drink ’ but [pi] ‘ grind But a very large majority 
of the ‘ toned ’ words have no toneless correspondents, while 
these toned words as a general rule can be traced to an original 
intervocalic [h] which ‘ amalgamated ^ with the vowel, e.g. 
[dd] ‘ten’ goes back to [daha-]<Skr. [da^a-]. 

In the articulation of this tone the i3resent writer feels an 
abrupt fall of the larynx. 

(2) The low-rising tone is not a significant tone in the x^resent 

writer’s dialect, and thus differs from a similar tone in Panjabi 
and Himalayan Lahnda. It seems to accompany initial voiced 
aspirated plosives, e.g. in [ghora] ‘horse’ the [o] seems to rise 
in tone and is not heard as a toneless [o] as it is in [hor] ‘ another ’ 
and [gora] ‘ white But even then it does not devoice these 
plosives, nor does it affect the meaniags of words. Moreover, 
the voiced aspirated coixsonant in my dialect may, in emphatic 
speech, be accompaiiied by the ailing tone, as [bhdja] 

‘0 brother!’, [bhdbi] ‘ 0 brother’s wife’. In Panjabi these 
words are always pronounced [p'aja], [p'abi]. 

In the articulation of this kind of low-rising tone which 
is confined to voiced aspirated consonants, and wMch may be 
called ‘ upper low-rising tone’, the present writer feels first a 
gradual fall and then rise of the larynx. 

But there is another variety of low-rising tone which is 
significant and wMch may be traced to an original [h] in some 
cases, e.g, [ra] ‘ a royal personage’ but [r^a] ‘rhj^thm’ (Old 
Hiadi [rAhau]), [kafi] ‘one-eyed woman’ but [k'^ari] ‘a mud- 
heap It also occurs as a correspondent of Mgh-faUing tone 
when followed by a more prominent syllable, as [On] ‘ they but 
[un"^dnda] ‘ theirs [pir] ‘ read ’ but [pr^ai] ‘ teaching [bln] 
‘ bind ’ but [bna'^i] ‘charges for binding’, [vld] ‘grow, prosper 
but [v( 0 )d'^ai] ‘ congratulations [slora] ‘ father-in-law but 


1 Daniel Jones.- An Outline of English Phonetics, 2nd Edition, 

■pas:?.;;:"' 
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[sur'^ej] ' a relation, of father-in-law The quantity of the vowel 
with this tone is distinctly longer than in the case of the other 
two tones. ' ^ 

In the articulation of this tone, which may he called 
‘'lower rising-falling tone’, I feel a much greater fall and 
then rise of the larynx. It should not, be confused with [h], 
for in the articulation of [h] I feel a little fall of the larynx, 
but no rise at all, while in the tone in question the fall is much 
greater while the rise is yotj considerable. 

We shall now consider the complications raised by these 
tones in the scheme before us. It has been pointed out above 
that the tune of common Lahnda dissyllabic words like [kApra] 
'cloth’, [soti] 'a stick’, [raja] 'a king’, the rhythm is 
But words like [kora] 'leper’, [dor a] 'double etc. seem to be 
exceptions, for their scheme is In noting these exceptions, 
however, two points should be borne in mind. Firstly, these 
toned words have a historical origin, as indicated above ; once 
passed current in the language, they have come to stay, but 
they do not seriously afEect the present monotone tendency 
on the part of Lahnda speakers, especially owing to the second 
reason, viz. that both these tones disappear in a sentence when- 
ever another syllable has become the prominent syllable, e.g. 

['kore d pssa dio] 'give a pice to the leper’ 


[kore d ps sa dio], 

but cf. 

[kore d 'do psse dio] ' give two jiice to the leper ’ 


[ko re d do ps se dio], 

where [kore] loses the tone, when [do] 'two’ becomes the 
nucleus. And even in the first example, [kore], which, when 
pronounced isolated, has the high-falling tone, has no longer 
the characteristic tone, but a middle tone with only a direction 
towards a fall. The same may be said of the 'lower rising- 
falling tone’, e.g. 

[itthe 'pr'^ai bAri cAggi hddi e] 'here the teaching is 
very good ’ 

• • 7 • • • • 

[it the prai bA ri cAggi h5 di e], 

but cf. 

[prai te ithe ku j vi ndi hddi] ' the teaching here is good for 
nothing ’ 


[prai te ithe *kOj vi ndi h5 di], 
where [p^rai] loses the tone. 
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Tile tones, then, do not affect the general scheme of into- 
nation peculiar to Lahnda. . . 


Scheme 1, 


Sentence Intonation. 


A. Plain Statenients. 


The first scheme, which represents the predominant tendeiic}^ 
in Lahnda, may be illustrated as follows : — 

[ms Aj *sAt VAje ghar tur vssd] ' I will leave for home at 
seven ohiock to-day 


[ms Aj sAt VA je ghar tur vs sdj. 

The same sentence in English will be thus represented : — 

• - - y . - . - . ^ 

[ad li:v fo houm ot ssvn a klok tu dei] 

It will be noticed that the intonation scheme in Lahnda 
is considerably similar to English. The prominent syllables 
occur only in those words which have semantic importance in 
the sentence, as [sAt] 'seven’, [ghar] 'home’, and [vs(sd)] 'will 
go ’ in the above example. The prominence of the syllables 
is more monotone than in English, the iirtonation of the latter 
having a larger variation of stressed and unstressed syllables. 

Three tones may occur in sentence-intonation, viz. the 
middle, the high-failing and lower rising-falling- Of these, 
the high-falling tone of isolated words tends to become the 
middle tone if it occurs in a prominent syllable of a monosyllabic 
word in a sentence. Otherwise, if the word occurs in pretonic 
or post-tonic. j)03ition, the characteristic tone is entirely lost 
(cf. p. 94). Even syllables, which are commonly stressed when 
doubling occurs, and which, when isolated, would be represented 

as — o.g. [gAddi] 'train’, [vAdda] 'large’ similarly lose the 
stress before the most prominent syllable, as the following 
example will show 

[a| gAd(d)i 'car vAje asi] ' the train will come at four 
o’clock to-day,’. 


■ ,|a| gAdi *car VA je a si] ■ ■ ' ^ 

Note how the [d] of [gAddi] becomes single before the stressed 
syllable ['car] (cf. p. 86); 

We shall now show that this scheme is predominant in 
Lahnda, beginning with the shortest sentences : — 

(1) Plain statements. 

[aj thldde] ' it is cold to-day h 
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[aj th.M de]. 

[o mAr gis] ‘ he is dead 
, ^ 

[o mAr gis]. ■ 

The most prominent syllable generally belongs to the most 
significant word in the sentence, dependixig of course upon the 
intention of the speaker, e.g. 

[mB lahAor vssd] ' 111 go to Lahore ’ may be represented 
in any of the three ways : — 

[*m§ lahAor vs sd] meaning, ' It is I that will go to 
Lahore! 

[mg la ‘hAor vs sd] " 111 go to Lahore \ 

[mg la hAor ‘vs sd] ‘ TU go to Lahore ! 

The plain statement may refer to any event besides time 
and place : the same scheme will predominate : — 

[us(z)do *jakot jAmia g] ‘ a son is born to him ! 


[us(z)do 'ja kot jAm la s]. 

The same scheme occurs in long sentences, as the following 
examples will show 

[hik dihare mApji ghrn ke bar beri tAle bs ria] ‘ one day, 
taking a couch, he sat down outside under a berry tree ! 

^ ' ■ 'y, ■ ; . ' ^ _ V V . ' . : . ' 

[hik di ha re mAp ji ghin ke bar beri tA le bs ria]. 

We shall now take a still longer sentence, and see how our 
scheme works. 

[hik vari ‘cetre de mohinec hik potvari ‘bhASdid “bhAodid 
ds5 lAtthe vele hik(k)i *dhokd te VAp ria] ‘ once upon 
a time, in the month of Chet, a Patwar!, wandering 
about, reached a hamlet at sunset ! 


[hik va ri ce tre de mohi nec hik pot va ri bhAodid 
bhAddid dio titthe ve le hiki dho kd te vAp raa]. 
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Of the above sentence of 29 syllables, only 6 syllables are 
prominent, which are the ' centres ’ of sense-groups. 

Note how the quantity of [a] in [vari], [potVari] commonly 
long when isolated, has been reduced owing to pretonic position. 
Similarly, note [hiki] ■ one which is commonly pronounced with 
a double consonant [hikki], the quantitative reduction being 
due to the same cause. This quantitative reduction would not 
be noticeable if the corresponding sentence be pronounced in 
Panjabi or Hindustani.' 

As regards the relation of the most promineirt syllable to 
other syllables, the following points may be mentioned : — 

(1) In unemphatic sentences, the most prominent syllable, 

whether polysyllabic or monosyllabic, if pronounced 
with a high-falling tone, tends to relatively lower 
the tone of the succeeding syllables. 

(2) If the most prominent syllable be pronounced with 

the middle tone, the immediately succeeding 
syllables are semi-low. If the |)i’ominent word 
is dissyllabic, its tone spreads over the two 
syllables. 

The following examples will illustrate the above points 

[aj gAdi ‘dd vAje asi] * the train will come at ten o’clock 
to-day 

The above sentence is unemphatic ; the most prominent 
syllable occurs in a monosyllabic word and is accompanied by 
the high-failing tone ; the tone of the succeeding syllables will 
be relatively lowered : — 

[aj gA di *dd VA je a si]. 

The most prominent syllable occurs in a dissyllabic word 
and is high-toned ; the tones of the syllables succeeding it are 
relatively lowered 

[aj gAdi ‘bdrd vAje asi] "the train will come at twelve 
o’clock to-day 

V. ''V. 

[aj gA di *bd rd VA je a si]. 

[aj gAdiiear vAje asi] " the train will come at four o’clock 
to-day ■' 

The most prominent syllable in the above sentence has the 
middle tone, the immediately succeeding syllables are semi-low. 


[aj gA di ®car va je a si]. 
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When the prominent word is dissyliahic, its tone is spread 
over the two syllables, as in 

[o dAga pia e] ' he is engaged 


[olAgapiae]. 

The most prominent syllable may be just near the end of 
the sentence, though the last syllable in a plain statement being 
the finite verb,^ will be generally at a low monotone, e.g. 

di dhiu do nd sono 'bai la] ' the name of Ms daughter 
was Sona-bai b 


di dhm do nd so no bai ia]« 

Here the most prominent syllable is the last but one syllable, 
the last syllable [la] ' was ’ is the verb, and has low monotone. 

B. : Emphasis. 

In Emphasis, the pretonic or post-tonic unstressed syllables 
are often considerably reduced in tone (except when the ‘ nucleus ’ 
belongs to polysyllabic word). The most prominent syllable 
follows the sense emphasized, whether that sense be contempt, 
abuse, disgust, threat, warning, affirmation, interrogation or 
solemn invocation, as the following examples will show 

{a) Contempit. 

[‘hAt pAre] ■ get away ! ’ 

[hAt pA re]. 

(6) Abuse: 

[dAfa ho, rokheve mArni] ' get away, you wretch ’ (lit. may 
your protectors die 1 — addressing a dog). 

[’di fa ho ro khe ve *mAr ni]. 

(c) Disgust: 

[j:%a mills, bhsra i mihs] ' everybody that I have met with 
has been bad 

[}e ra mil is, bhs ra i milis]. 

The use of pitch at the end of the comma is characteristic 
of sentences ending in a comma, as will be discussed presently. 


1 It may be noted here with interest that the Vedic finite verb was 
as a rule unaccented and has been so described by Indian grammarians. 
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{d) Threat. 

[kAdt hAth la;g.6 te iQ:d rAkh sS] ‘ if ever you touch him, 

you -will see (lit. remember) 

• • • r J . r . ^ 

[kA d! hAth la: gi^e Ja:d rAkh ss]. 

(e) Warning {insulting). 

['mkol ja sadio ghar] ‘ clear out of our house . 

['ll! ksl jo^ clio ghcir]. 

(/) Affirmation. 

[e vAda 'dada bAiida e] ‘ he is a very cruel man ’• 


[e vA’da’^dddcTbAn^da^ 

ig) Interrogation {questions of fact or midrk^ rea.sons^ 
emphatic). 

['hoja ke] or ['k§ hoja] ‘ what then 1 
[ho ja ke]. 

['kd ho ja]. ^ 

[usa 'k.S mar.ai] ‘ why have you beaten him ? 

[u so 'ki6 maria i]. 

['kitthe] ‘ where V 

[kit the]. 

['kA'^’don] ‘ when ? ’ 

_> / 

[kAd don]. 

{h) Solemn Invocation. , 

^■^r b“ 

gave cash money to him ? 

[■ca kha dor ‘ba;r i sa rok ro pAjje ‘ditte Ae ni]. 
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Scheme II. 

In Scheme II the prominent syllable is usually one, but 
there is a slightly high pitch or prominence at or nea,r the end 
as well . 

Scheme II may be represented by the following sentence 

[tijsi Aj kAl ®ke kAm korede o] ' what are yon doing 
during these days V 

. ..... . - . / 

[tu si AJ kAl ‘ke kAm kore-de o]. 

(what) (doing) (are) 

In English the corresponding sentence will have the 
following intonation : — 

[‘hwot 0 jn *dn ip 9iz deiz]. 

We shall now study the scheme in detail, beginning with 
the shortest sentences. 

(1) Questions of facts (unemphatic). 

[tsn ’ke ve] ‘ what has happened to you ? ’ 

. / / 

[tsn 'ke ve] 

(wdiat) 

It should be noted that the most prominent syllable here 
is at a high rising pitch. 

[usd ‘ke hojs] ‘ what has happened to him ? ’ 

. . / V/ 

[u sa *ke ho js] 

[tu usd 'ke akhia la] ‘ what did you say to him ? ’ 

[tu u sd ke okh la la]. 

[tusada huf ke hal e] ‘ how are you now ? ^ 

' » * * ■ / » / 

[tu sa da huf ke hal e]. 

It is not necessary that the most prominent syllable should 
be the interrogative pronoun, as the following examples will 
'■show : — ' 

[tu sa de ghar kithen] ^ where is your home ? * 

[tu sa de ghar kithen]. 

(home) (where) 
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[tusada kAiH cAijga caMs] ' ' is your business getting on 
well?’ 

... — . . / 

[tu sa da kAm cAgga caI ds] 

(well) 

The same tune is followed in questions asking reason, the 
interrogative adverb having the high-rising pitch in unemphatie 
sentences : — 

[usd kio maria i] * why have you beaten him ? ’ 

[u sd kio mar la ij. 

(wliy) 

But in authoritative emphasis [kio] ‘why’ will have the high 
middle tone • • • 

[o *kikof niAr gis] ‘ how has he died ? ’ 

[o ‘ki kof mAr gis]. 

The dissyllabic nucleus has a higher pitch at the second 
syllable. 

Or, the whole interrogative sentence may bear a semi-high 
pitch, the last syllable low-rising, as in 

[*roda kio pis] ‘ why are you crying V 
• • • / 

[ho da kio pis]. 

(2) Questions requiring the answer ‘ yes ’ or ‘ no \ In 
this case, besides the ' nucleus ’ the final syllable has a high pitch. 

[‘jagde o] ‘ are you awake ? ’ 

— • / 

[jagdeo]. 

[cAol 'khaso] ‘ will you take some rice 1 ’ 

— / 

[cAol kha so] 

[tusi huf VaIIo] ‘ are you well now ? ’ 

[tu si hur VaI lo]. , • ■ ■ 

[tusi *gAe AO ke n§i] ‘ did you go or not ? ’ 

■'h;:'\\:::;[tu''si'gAe AO'ke no!]., 
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[sufao pas ho gAe o] ' well, have you passed (the exam,) I ’ 

[su fao pas ho gAe o]. 

[tusi Aj kAl ssl kArn 'v§de o] 'do you go out for a walk 
diiriiig these days ? ’ 

[tu si Aj kAl ssl kAru vs de o]. 

In an alternative the final pitch of the second question 
may not be high : — 

[koi ghar d ke koi vi no a] ' was there anybody at home 
or not ? V 

[koi ghar d ke koi vi no a]. 

In the same way, the final syllable may be at a low pitch 
ill a question of seif -deliberation or despair. 

Self-deliberation: — 

[hur mg ‘ke 'kArd] ' what should I do now ? ’ 

[hur ms ‘ke kA rd]. 

Despair : — 

[kisd ja ke dAssd] ' when should I tell ? ’ 

■ V.,. . ■/ ; ■ ■ 

[ki sd ja ke dAS sd] . 

(3) Statements showing command, advice, warning, propo- 
sal, affection, courtesy, seriousness, negation, reproach, apology, 
etc. 

The same scheme is followed in these cases, the syllables 
succeeding the prominent word being semi-low. If the most 
prominent syllable happens to be the final syllable, it gets the 
high pitch also, 

(a) Command. 

[bua kholo] ' open the door 

. V ■' . . ■ ■ 

[bua kho lo], 

[‘lAga vAp] ' you should go 

[1a ga VAp], The word [lAga], it should be noted, is 
dissyllabic, and so the tone s]3reads over two syllables 
(cf.p. 94). 
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[huf ^ghar vaji] ' you stould go home now \ 

[huf ^ghar vaji]. 

[‘trikkha pari iaa] ' bring water quickly k 

[®trlk kha i)a ri iia]. 

(b) Advice, 

[tusi 'ssi kAron ‘jaja l^ro] ‘ you should go out for a walk 
(from time to time) k 

[tu si ssl kAron *ja ja kA ro]. 

(c) Warning. 

[‘tji no kAria kAi% pAch'tasg] ' you should not do in this 
way, otherwise you shall have to repent k 

[*ip no kAria kAr, pAch(J)‘tas§]. 

(d) Proposal. 

[*jul, ghar ju'ia] ' come, let us go home k 

[*j01 ghoi' ju ‘1&]. 

(e) Affection. 

[kaka 'ji:] my darling child ! ’ 

. « ^ 

[ka ka ji:]. 

[pita ’|i:] ^dear papal’ 

[pi ta Ji:.] 

{/) Courtesy. 

[nomAste mahaj] ' salutations, sir k 

[no mAs te ma raj], 
or, to familiar friends 

[no mAs;te,ma,ra:j].\ ^' k /^ ' . 
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[ao maraj] or [ao maraj ji:] ' the salesman’s yes sir ” 

V • -J 
[ao ma raj]. 

* ■ . ^ 

[ao ma raj ji:]. 

or, to regular customers : — • 

■ J 

[ao ma raj ji]. 

[vagru ji ka xalsa:, siri vdgrii jiki fAte] ' salutations ! ’ 
(current among Sikhs). 


[vag ru ji ka xal sa: si ri vdg ru ji ki fA te]. 

(g) Serious Implication. 

['kOj no puch] ‘don’t ask anything, i.e. the matter is 
indescribably serious 

• - 

[kOjnopuch]. 

[‘bAccof mujkole] ‘it is difficult for the patient to 
survive — a hopeless case 


[bAc cAf muj kol e]. 

(h) Negation. 

[ms usa nSi ditti] ‘ I did not give it to him 

... . . 

[mg usd noi dit tij. 

(i) (without implication). 

[tudd Vmarna thik noi la] ‘it was not proper for you 
to beat him 


[tu dd 'mama ’thik noi la]. 

(j) Apology. 

[murji:, ms ffioi sipata, gAl 'vAppo? de] ‘ sir, I did not 
recognize you, please forgive me (lit. let the matter be 
dropped) 

• - • 

[mur Ji: mg *noi si pa ta gAl VAp po? de]. 
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It will be noted that in the last four cases the tone does 
not rise at the final syllable. These cases therefore strictly 
follow Scheme I. 

Emphasis. 

(а) Emphatic Questions expecting the answer ' yes ’ or ' no ' 
follow Scheme II. 

[o ®rajs] ' is he a Icing ? ’ 

— / 

[o ha js]. 

[mg cor d] ' am I a thief ? ’ 

— . / 

['ms cor a]. 

or ^ am I a thief ? ’ [ms cor d]. 

[te tudd 'cIai noi ‘Ligda] ‘ but, then, are you not afraid ? ’ 
... — • • / 

[te tu dd ‘dAr noi ‘lAg da]. 

[ms koi 'jhAlla vd] ' am I mad V 
. . — * / 

[mg koi 'jhAl la vd]. * 

(б) Implications (emphatic). 

[o m& te nai moheda] ' he does not beat me ’ (i.e. he 
ma^’' have beaten somebody else). 

• • • • • 

[o ‘mS. te nai ma he da]. 

Even if the ' nucleus ’ is near the last syllable, the final 
syllable does not fail to have a slightly high pitch. 

['mAunJa je tusi bAre *Ja o] ‘granted that you are a very 
rich man 

- • • • • • o • 

[‘mAii nja |e tu si bA re 'Jd o]. 

(o) Sentences implying IFcwder : — 

[tusi dm V!G ahhdrd 'ghAnte kAm *kArde o] ‘ do you work 
eighteen hours a day ? ’ 

[tu si dm VIC a hhd rd ghAU te kAm *kAr de o]. 
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(d) Welcofning a person, especially on the part of a woman 
[hAkh sdi di] ' welcome 1 ’ lit. ' Protection, of God 

^ ^ 

[rAkh sdi di]. 

(e) Urgency : — 

[kiijjor 'pari 'trikka 'ari] ' cook ! bring water soon 

['mi for ‘pa ri 'trik kha ‘a ri]. 

(/) (iinemphatic) : — 

In this case the final sjdlable may not have a high pitch. 

[o vaI te ‘ho 'vs si] ‘ he will recover, bnt — (may be per- 
manently weakened) 

[o ‘vaI te ‘ho *vs si]. 

[o ‘pas te ‘ho gis] Gre has passed the exam, (but gets no 
distinction) 

. — , / - 
[o ‘pas te 'ho gis], 

{g) Request : — 

[e“ 'zAra ‘idde ‘ho ‘jam] 'step aside a little, please’ 
(corresponding to English ' thank you ’). 

. . . “ • _ . / 

[e *ZA ra ‘id de *ho ‘ja ra]. 

A long sentence with many words ending in commas will 
follow Scheme II. 

[‘mijor, nai, 'dhAbbe, ‘cure, ‘pAoli, ‘sarian ‘roti khe'va 
' you should feed all the cooks, barbers, washermen, 
sweepers and weavers ’. 

['mi Jor, nai, ‘dhAb be, ‘ca re, ‘pAO li ‘sa nan 'ro ti kho 
'■ ‘va]. : ■ 

(h) Warning (unemphatic) : — 

[‘aj)fe 'vAdid 'nal thAttha noi kArnd] ' you should not joke 
your elders k 

[‘ap fe ‘vAd id nal 'thA ttha ‘noi ‘kAr nd] 
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[lisji no ‘kiiria kAr] ‘ you should not do in this way 
(otherwise you shall repent) ■ 

. [lisp hi.o ‘IvAi* la ivAr]. 

[®ajife ’pmde di inu'tiai ‘te mog'ruri no *kAro] ' you should 
not be proud of the stoutness of your bodjr 

[‘ap re “pinde di mu't lai te m9g‘ ru ri no ‘kA ro]. 

Complex or Compound Sentences. 

(1) Interrogative complex or compound sentences follow 
Scheme II, the final pitch of both the princi|)al and the subordi- 
nate clauses being high. 

[bus pe *tsdi bopi ca 'ghinnd, te tu‘dd e gAl 'cApgi bAgsi] 
' suppose I were to take away y^our cap, would you 
like this thing V 

[*ms je ’tgdi ‘fopi ca ghinna, te tukla e gAl cAijgi Lvg si]. 

[mg ‘ke *bura fidta, md po’sind ai te ms ‘ca ghiddi] ' what 
wrong have I committed ? I liked it and have taken 
it’. . 

. / . . ^ ■ . . / / . / . - 

[mg ke bu ra ki ta, md pa 'sind ai te mg ca glud di], 

(2) Affirmative complex and compound sentences tend 
to follow* a modification of Schemes I and II, in which the syllables 
of the actual principal sentence tend to be low, and the 
syllable with the highest pitch generally belongs to the sub- 
ordinate clause, 

(a) Complex Sentences. 

The subordinate clause, being really an incomplete sentence, 
has generally two prominent syllables, the highest prominence 
being near the comma, as is often the case with syllables before 
the comma in Lahnda, 

[|era pormejre d m 0 n‘ju:r e, ua i hosi] ' whatever is the 
will of God, that will happen 

■' '' . ' „ , , , . . ■ .. / , ■■/ . — . ■ . 

[je ra por mej re d mon ju:r e ud i ho si], 

[jis vale ghora pariec ‘vAria, td kho‘lo: gia] ^ as soon as 
the horse entered the water, he halted 


[jis ve le gho m pa fiec VAr ia> ta kho ‘io: gia] 
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[us di e aklifi 9i, je jAtti thAr thAr kAmni^ii lAggi] ' ke 
had hardly said .this, when, the peasant’s wife began to 
shiver’. 

[us di e *akhfi ai, je jAtti 'thAr ‘thAr kAm man lAggi]. 

Here the actual principal sentence is the second sentence, 
and so it is this which has . a comparatively lower intonation. 

In an interrogative sentence, however, the princixDal sentence 
may have a higher intonation : — 

['kdra e tR jis duro i ‘bhAO “bhlo lai hoi e] * who are yon 
that is barking at a distance ? ’ 

[k^ m e tH JIS dll ro I bhAO bhlo lai hoi e] (cf.pp.lOOff.). 

(5) Compound Sentences, 

In a compomrd sentence the last sentence has a compara- 
tively lower intonation, unless something special is to be empha- 
sized : — 

[und 'khdda, uto 'jiari pito ne, te niAr gAe] ' they ate (it), 
took some water after it, and died 

[und khd da, uto pari ‘pito n§, te lUAr gAe]. 

[o kha:var bstha, us nlo mAkhid mar sAtid] ‘ he sat down 
to eat, (and) killed nine flies 


[o kha vaf bs tha, us nlo mAkhid mar sAt id]. 


Quantity. 

Of the ten Lahnda vowels, four are short, viz. [l]r M. [a] 
and [a], as in [mis] " a kind of pulse [rus] ‘ be angry [Vas] 
kind of lotion for the eyes’, [us da *jakat] 'his child ’V The 
other six vowels [i], [e], [s], [a], [o], [u] are long ; but they maintain 
their length only under certain conditions. (1) They are long 
in monosyllables, provided they are neither pretonic nor post- 
tonic, e.g. [ris] 'envy’, [les] 'a fluid’, [bss] ' a debate [ras] 
' sign of the Zodiac ’, [ros] ' anger [rus] ' Russia (2) These 
vowels are even longer when at the end of (stressed) mono- 
syllables, as in [pi] ' drink [ne] ' is it ? ’, [js] ' victory [pa] 
' put ’, [ro] ' weep [su] ' delivery ’. But when these vowels 
are in polysyllabic words, they tend to be short even in the 
final position (provided that they do not have a particularly 
strong stress at the final syllable, as in [ca'la] ' set in motion ’ 
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but cf . [*cala] ' custom e.g. the final [i], [e], [s], [a], [o], [ii], and 
[e] of [®kald] ' a girl’, [®kake] ‘ boys ’, ['jats]' has known [‘kaka] 
*a boy’, [*kako] '0 girl!’, [*kakn] ‘a boy’ (in endearment) 
respectively are short or very nearly short. Similarly both the 
[a]’s of [*kaka] ' a bo}^ ’ are short ; in fact the first [a] of [‘kaka] 

' boy ’ seems to be even shorter than the [a] of [nvs] ' lotion for 
theey^s’.^ Again, [a] in [pa] ‘put’ has Ml length, in [pap] 

‘ sin ’"it is also long, though a little shorter, but both the [a]’s of 
[h^apa] ‘ a leaf ’ are short, or very nearly short. Similarly 
the [i]’s in [‘siti] 'a whistle’ and the [e]’s in ['peke] ' parental 
home ’ are not long. The [i]’s of ['siti] ‘ a whistle ’ are not longer 
than the [!] of [lid] ' horse’s dung though they are appreciably 
longer than the [i] of [lit] ' a beam in the eye 

A vowel |>ronounced with the high-falling tone tends to 
be slightly shorter than when it is toneless, thus the [a] of [pd] 

' manure ’ and the [s] of [Is] ' descend ’ are slightly shorter than 
the [a] of [pa] ' put ’ and the [s] of [Is] ' take ’ respectively. 

In the pretonic or post-tonic positions the quantity of the 
Lahnda vowels is reduced very considerably, thus the final 
[i] in [siti 'nal] / with a whistle ’ or in [md 'siti de] ‘ give the 
whistle to me ’ [s] in [js 'dAi] ' name of a woman the second 
the third and the fourth [a]’s in [‘kala Ja (o) 'kaku] ‘ name of a 
village ’ are very short. 

A vowel seems to be also shortened before a double con- 
sonant, e.g. the [j] of [mitti] ‘ clay ’ is considerably shorter than 
the [i] of [khit] ^ heel ’ or [lit] ‘ a beam in the eye 

In the stressed position, a vowel tends to be long when it 
is final, thus the final [a] in [js ram ‘das] ' name of a man and 
the final [e] in [e tere peke ‘ne] ' is it thy paternal home ? ’ are 
long. Otherwise the stressed vowel may be short, though it 
is considerably longer than the pretonic or post -tonic vowels. 
Thus in [kala Ja 'kaku] ' name of a village ’, the [a] of the syllable 
[ka] receives the strongest stress, but it is short. On the other 
hand, in [e ‘tere peke ‘ne] ' is it thy paternal home ? ’ the [e] 
of the stressed syllable [te] is long, though it is considerably 
shorter than the [e] of the final word [ne] ‘ is it ? 

Vowels before voiced consonants are slightly longer than 
before the breathed ones, cf . [lit] ‘ a beam in the eye ’ but [lid] 
‘ cow’s dung’, [‘siti] ‘a whistle’ but ['pire] ‘ pain ’ (oblique) : 
here [i] and [i] before [d] and [r] respectively are longer than 

before [t] and [t]. n c 

Diphthongs are shorter when pure, thus in [|s dAi] name 
of a woman ’, [aI] is shorter when it is a pure diphthong ; it is 
longer when there is a minimum of prominence between [a] 
and[i]. 


1 Kymographic traeiugs from my prontmoiation have given the above 
facts. , , 
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Of the 31 diphthongs, the following four have their second 
element long : — 

[Ai] as in [js cLvi] ' name of a woman 
[ua] as ill [duani] ' a two-anna piece h 
[lo] as in [ghio] ' ghee 
[lu] as in [pm] ' father ’ (oblique). 

The longer quantity of the second element makes them 
rising diphthongs. , 

The quantity of a consonant does not seem to be considerably 
affected by the preceding vowel, thus the [s] in [ias] ' eye-lotion ’ 
and [ras] ' sign of the Zodiac [rus] ' be angry ’ and [rus] ' Russia ’ 
only slightly varies in quantity. This seems to indicate that 
Lahnda is not a language of ' dynamic stress h 

The quantity of consonants is significant in Lahnda, as in 
[’sAti] 'chaste’ but [*sAtti] 'seventh’ (in playing cards), for 
further details see p. 86. 

It has been shown in the above pages (94, 97) that in con- 
nected speech the quantity of a particular syllable is an incident 
of rhythm. The above rules of quantity, therefore, are subject 
to this important condition. Thus the [a] of [pa] ' put ’ is no 
doubt very long, but it becomes very short even in the unem- 
phatic sentence ['dalic lur pa] 'put some salt in the lentils’. 
Similarly even the significant double consonant of a word 
like [sAtti] ' seventh ’ is considerably shortened when the s tress - 
receiving "nucleus’ is some other word, as in [je *eiri(j)e di sAti 
nd hodi] ' if I had not the seventh (sAti) of spades ’. 

Syllabic Divisiok. 

Syllabic division, like quantity, is mostly an incident of 
rhythm. If syllabic division is really a demarcation of the 
various peaks of prominence in connected speech, the real peak 
in Lahnda rhythm being generally the ' nucleus ’ and only a few 
prominent syllables in the sentence, the actual division in 
Lahnda is not so much syllabic as between the 'nucleus’ and 
the other lower syllables. Among the less prominent syllables 
it is generally a matter of convention where we divide. 

With the above reservation, the following rules of syllabic 
division in Lahnda may be laid down 

(1) Intervocalic consonants tend to go with the succeeding 
syllable, and a striking evidence of this is the doubling of the 
final consonant before an initial vowel (see p. 86). Thus 
the words [jAt, a] (' peasant, was ’) when in connected speech 
become [^jAtt a], the doubling being intended to bring the [t] 
to the succeeding syllable. & dissyllabic words also, although 
no doubling occurs, the tendency is apparent, e.g. [‘do putter 
Ae] ' there were two sons ’ is actually pronounced [‘do putto 
TAe], 
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It is a significant fact that in dissyliabic words' the high- 
falling tone is always on the first, , and never on the second, 
syllable, cf. [kora] 'a leper ’ but [krd] Spudding’. In such 
dissyllabic words, therefore, the division of prominence is easy, 
the [r] of ['kora], the [r] of ['dora] / double ’ and the [ii] of 
['kdna] ‘ name of a man ’ belong to the succeeding less prominent 
syllable.,' 

But in monotone isolated dissyllabic words like [vAkot] 
' time V [kArod] ‘ knife ’, it is difficult to say whether the in- 
tervocalic consonant belongs to the preceding or the succeeding 
syllable. It is rather divided between the two syllables. In 
conirected speech especially, the division will be pure convention. 
The difficulty is aggravated in the case of diphthongs and the 
so-called ‘ triphthongs ’ as in [aia] ' came ['plrie] ‘ let us 
read’, where it is difficult to determine whether the [i] and the 
[i] belong to the succeeding syllable. 

(2) The case of consonant-groups, however, is easier. As 
there is generally a plosion of a consonant before another, the 
syllabic division of [‘admi] " man [’apri] ' one’s own ’ will be 
[ad/mi], [ap/fi], other things being equal. 

A plosive before [r] and [J], however, presents some difficulty 
when the word is unstressed, as in [klxAtri 'car psse ditte] 'the 
Khatri gave four pice ’. It is here difficult to say to which 
syllable to assign the [t] of [khAtri], because [t] is not exploded 
before [r]. But the case is easier when the word is stressed and 
is pronounced [‘khAttri], the first acoustic [t] will then belong 
to ['khAt], the second to [tri]. 


Appendix A. 

The Janam Sakhi^ 0 / Cfuru Ndriak, 

The oldest literary record in Lahnda is a portion of the 
biography^ {janam-sdkhl, ' witness of life ’) of Guru Nanak, the 
date of which is said to be 1654 A.D., as the opening line of the 
work mentions the 5th of Besakh Sam vat 1597 as the date when 
this book was written by Paira Mokha, a ‘ Eihatreta ’ of Sultan- 
pur.® He acted as scribe, while the work was actually dictated 
by Bhai Bala, a disciple of Guru Nanak. 

This work contains 170 Sakhis or chronicles, of which only 
25 Sakhis show definite traces of Lahnda, although even in these 


1 The transcription used in the Appendices is not phonetic, but it 
follows the transliteration scheme of the Royal Asiatic Society. Both the 
works examined being literary, it is not sure what the actual pronuncia- 
tions of the writers were. It has been therefore considered safer to use 
transliteration^, 

2 Published by G-ulab Singh and Sons, Saipvat 445 of Nanak. 
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Panjabi is more predominant. The most important Sakhi in 
Labnda is the chronicle of Lalo on p|). 78 ff., next in importance 
is Kaiiak’s journey to Mecca, pp. 123 E. Other interesting 
Sakhis for our purpose are the chronicle of Nanki, ijp. 235 ff. 
and interview with Farid, pp. 361 

The language of these 25 Sakhis is .characteristic of the 
one spoken by Sadhus at the present day. It is a mixture of 
broken Hindi, Panjabi and Lahnda, and betrays the language 
of a traveller who has either forgotten his mother- tongue or 
has adapted his speech to the linguistic environment of the 
people with whom he comes in contact, as he goes from place 
to place. The following specimens will show the mixed nature 
of this dialect 

(1) p. 377 : [mar vanjlge] ' *We shall die 

(2) p. 95 : [khote ko satt deta ha] ' he throws down the 

corrupt ’. 

(3) p, 42 : [jive tusi akhso, tive hi karage] ' we shall do 

as you will say ’. 

(4) p. 465 : [asi tide pir di mulakat ko jate ahe] ^ we were 

going for an interview with your teacher 

(5) p. 41: [avo kalu vatt kya hoya ha ?] ‘ 0 Kalu, well, 

what has happened ? ’ 

This dialectic medley considerably reduces the value of the 
work for our purpose. The following conspectus of the gram- 
mar, syntax and vocabulary of the Lahnda occurring in this 
work may be of interest : — 

The grammatical structure of the language indicates Central 
(Grierson’s ^ Standard ’) Lahnda. There occur only a few 
examples of Southern L., in which [ku] instead of [nu] appears 
as post-position, cf. [asa ku] ‘ to us ' (p. 132), [m.a ku] (p. 133) ; 
Southern cerebralization occurs in a few cases like [dukhre] 
(p, 152), [dehre] for [dehre] (p. 138). All these specimens occur 
in the Sakhi on Mecca. Otherwise there occurs no Southern 
cerebralization, while the post-position for the dative and the 
accusative is [nu] throughout. The oblique singular is charac- 
teristic of the Central, it has no [e] except in a few examples 
like [dile da] (p. 173), [karae vie] (p. 88), [ruhe di] ‘ of the soul ’ 
(p. 173). The pronoun is also characteristic of the Central; 
the stem [ter- mer-] is used throughout except a single instance 
[tide] on p. 465. The second person plural is [tusada] through- 
out, while the agent case singular is [tudh], e.g. [tudh manS 
aj nihal kita] ' thou hast delighted me today ’ (p. 79). 

As regards the verb, the present tense is formed from the 
present participle, and the interesting form khavainda, the 
prototype of [khavada] has been mentioned above (cf. p. 52). 
The pres. part, has generally [da], though in some instances 
[na] also occurs [tu oh nazar avna ha] ‘ thou appearest to be 
he ’ (p. 78). 
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The past continuous sense is similarly formed, ef, [karede 
ahe] ' they were doing ’ (p. 81), and the stem for ' was ’ or 
'were’ is [ah-] throughout; the interesting form [ahia] 
also occurs. There are instances in which the passive 
3rd person phiral ends in [nan], cf. [kahian] ' are called ’ 
(p. 133), [cun cun kadhian phuttia] ' balls of cotton are plucked 
and taken out’ (p. 153). The modern forms in Kahuni, e.g. 
[marinj, [kutin] may be traced to [^marian], [^kutian] likely to 
have occurred in the language of our author. These examples in- 
dicate that the Prakrit [j] of the passive was lost in the Central 
several centuries ago, though in others it is still preserved, cf. 
Multani [marijan]. Central [marivan] finds a pa/rallel instance 
^ in [pakrivan] on p. 81 . The [i] of the passive is further illustrated 

"yr : .:hj the pres. part, (passive) [uthaiti], p. 41. In Kahuni the 
preceding a has been shortened, e.g. [coidi], from [ca] ' to lift 

As regards syntax, we do not find any instances of the auxi- 
liary [ca] for the Perfective, cf. p. 54; the Central [ghatt] is 
used in [satt ghatt] 'throw it away’ (p. 294), both the verbs 
being literally synonymous. Another interestmg way of ex- 
pressing the Perfective is by the j)resent participle form, e.g. 
[calda riha] 'he went away’ (p. 239), [calde rahe] (p. 507), cf. 
Hindi [jate rahe]. The [rahe] ' left ’ or ' kept ’ has the sense of 
' finished ’ ; [bane] is also used in Hindi in this sense ; cf . [calte 
bane]. On the other hand, the present continuous has been 
expressed by the auxiliary verb [vad-] 'to wander’ (Skr. 
[vartt-]), cf. [nisania makke diS vadia ha] 'signs of Mecca are 
(appearing) ’ (p. 131), cf. modern Central [jSda vada he] ' he is 
going’. 

There are a few instances in which the post-position [ne] 
does not follow the oblique ease with the transitive, e.g. [us 
ditta] ' he gave ’ (p. 91), [tudh kiti ha] thou hast done ’ (p. 128), 
[mardane ginti khadi] ' Mardana began to worry ’ (p. 79). This 
absence of [ne] finds a parallel in modern Northern dialects like 
; , Kahuni. 

There are occasional examples of elliptical repetition which 
I remind one of the style of the Brahmanas, ef. [man likhan-hara, 

' likhia so kya likhia ? maya ka janjal likhia] ' the mind was the 

scribe. And it wrote — what did it write ?— it wrote the magic 
of Maya ’ (p. 8) ; [age dekhe, ta kya dekhe] ' further, they saw, 
and what did they see ? ’ (p. 457) ; [Lalo jai dekhe, tS kya 
; dekhe] (p. 81) ' Lalo went and saw, and what did he see ? ’ 

As regards vocabulary, the following striking words may be 
mentioned : — 

L Nouns derived from Sanskrit. 

[malar] ' gardener ’ (p. 453). Kahuni has [maliar], Skr. 
[malakara-]. The Kahuni! form, however, seems to be more 
archaic, representing a stage before the single contraction [a] 
had been effected. Similarly Punjab-L. [suniara], Hindi [sunar]. 
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[baB-manu] ' man-ape ’ (p. 100). Here [mSnn] is exactly 
parallel to Lalinda [mSnu], for in Lahnda We have tliree different 
Words for 'man’, each of which has a different nuance, [ma- 
nukh], a loan-word from Hindi, means ' man in general’; 
[munas] is ' a paramour ’ — sb term of abuse ; while [minu] is 
a grotesque or odd person, and this meaning finds a parallel 
in the example before us, 

[jannu] ' sacred thread ’ (p. 78). This is the Northern L. word 
for Skr. [yajnopavita-], Panj. and Sindiri being [janeu]. [jannu] 
seems to be a more archaic form and indicates the Northern L. 
tendency to yamas, thus for [vanj-] South.-Cent. ' to go ’ we 
have North. L. [vann], for Panj. [vangS] 'bracelets’, N.L. 
has [vaMa]. 

[pali] 'a shepherd’ (p. b08), a general term used for the 
particular, going back to Skr. [*(aja)-palika-]. Modern Lahnda 
has [ajari]. 

[tapa] (p. 81) or [tapaji] (p. 457) ' an ascetic [tapa] may 
presumably be traced to an analogical [^tapakah], but the for- 
mation of [tapaji] is obscure. 

[^ih] 'tiger’ (pp. 130, 377). Modern Lahnda and Sin. are 
also [si] and [^ih] respectively. Besides the latter, Trumpp 
(p. XVI) gives another example of initial Skr. [s] becoming 
[i] ill Sindhi, viz. [sadh^^] ' a rich man ’ from Skr. [sadhu]. Panj. 
and L. also have [sa] ' a rich man’, but it may be related 
to Persian pah] 'a king’. The example from our author 
shows that this palatal substitution for [s] in [sih] is fairly 
old. 

[virag] ' feeling of separation ’, e.g. in [ma bahut viragi si] 

' I intensely felt the pang of separation ’ (p. 235). It is in this 
sense that the word [virag] occurs among illiterate Lahnda 
speakers at the |)resent day. 

II. Nouns derived from Persian and Arabic. 

[kbavand] in the sense of ' owner ’. [is lal da kfiavand akhda 
ha] 'the owner of this ruby says ’ (p. 91) ; [bhave kbavand vece] 
'whether the owner sells it’ (p. 91). This use of [kiiavand] 
in the sense of ' owner’, as it is in Persian, indicates that [kfiavand] 
'husband ’ Panj.-L. [khafind] is a comparatively recent usage, 
the Persian word for ' husband ’ being ' §auhar ’, the correspond- 
ing Panj.-L. pau] being used only in poetry. 

[malak] 'title of a Khatri ’(p. 80). [malak bhagu herar 
khatri sarin si] ' Malak Bhagu Herar (?) was a Sarin Khatri ’ 
who is said to have given a dinner to Brahmans. In modern 
Lahnda [malak] is, a title among Muslim landowners, but more 
often a term of courtesy for Awan cultivators and camel-drivers. 
According to Johnson (Persian Diet.) [maika] in Zand and 
Pazand means ' a king while in Persian we have [milkdar] ' a 
landowner’. Our author indicates that even Khatris had this 
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title .in tlie 16tli century, as some of them bear at the present 
day,^ 

^ [tagid] 'insistence’ (p. 83), Sin. ta^d, Arabic taldd. 
This vocalization of k occurs also in the final position in [nisang] 
' fearless Skr. [nihsanka-]. [bhai tu nisang ho] ' brother, be 
fearless ’ (p. 423). Modern Lahnda-Panj. [nisang], 

[mahrani] ' an intimate knower of one’s secrets b [is de 
hal cle ap mahram ho] ' yon are familiar with the secrets of his 
affairs ’ (p. 43). The word is common among illiterate Lahnda 
speakers and occurs in one of the most popular Lalmda songs : — ■ 
[made hale dia mahrma dola] ' O dear, the intimate knower of 
my secret • 

III, Verbs derived from Sanahrit. 

[pahuta] ' reached ’ (128, 132), a common form in L. Panjabi 
[pMc-], Hindi [pahUe]. The L. form is possibly connected with 
Apabhram^a [pahoiatn] ' satisfied ’ mentioned by Hemacandra 
in his De^i-nama-mala (pp. 190, 191). 

[samtaya] ' tortured [manu bhiikh ne bara samtaya ha] 
'hunger has tortured me ’ (p. 336), a form older than modern 
Hindi [sataya], Skr. [samtapaya-]. 

[vand-] Ho quarrel’ occurs in [ja mardi nu dittho ne 
tS laggil apas vie vandi^i pavan] ‘ when they saw the men, they 
began to quarrel among themselves’ (p. 336). This is an 
idiomatic sense of [vand-] ‘ to divide but radically it is the 
same as the verb [vand-] ' to divide ’ in Panini’s Dhatu-pa^ha. 

[khap-] 'to be irritated’, [tu bhi roj khapda ha] 'thou 
art also irritated every day’ (p. 41). This is a common verb 
in Lahnda, cl Sindhi [khapanu] ' to be irritated from Skr. 
[ksapaya-] ^ to exhaust ’ . The causative form in Lahnda is [khapa] 
' to tease It is interesting to note how in both the languages 
the original sense of exhaustion has led to the semantic change 
into 'irritation’, — a psychological phenomenon natural to 
fatigue. 

Appendix B. 

The Asrdr-i-Farldl, 

The Asrar-i-Paridi is an entirely modem work, and its 
authorship should not be confused with either of the other two 
Parids, In the history of Muslim saints in the Panjab there 
have been three Parids : — 

(1) Baba Shaikh Paridu-d-Bin Sahib Shakar Ganj of Pak- 
patan in the Montgomery Bistriet,^ who died in 1265-66 A.B., 
wrote in Persian, and the baits or short poems attributed to him 
and published by Malak Bin Muhammad, Bookseller, Lahore, 


1 Of. Malak Bevi Bas, a rich landowner of Shahpur Bistrict. 

2 Punkah Gazetteer : Montgomery Bistt. for 1918, pp. 234-237, 
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are really the authorship of one Pir BaUish who gives his name 
at the end of every couplet, and whose language is not Lahnda, 
but Panjabi.. 

Another Farid known as Baba Farid or Shaikh Farid is 
traditionally known as a contemporary of Guru Nanak, and in 
the Janam SakM we find a whole Sakhi (pp. 361 ff.) devoted to 
Nanak’s interview with Farid. Farid’s language in this interview 
is Lahuda, as may be seen from the following couplet (p. 361) 
[ake tS lor mukaddami ake ta allah lor 
do beri na latt dhar mat vanje vakkhar bor] 

^ either seek after law-suits or seek after God ; do not 
put thy foot (' leg ’) on two boats, lest thou shouldst be 
drowned b 

The oblique forms [mukaddami] and [beri], and the words 
[vanje] and [bor] are clear specimens of Lahnda. The Kafis ’ 
or short poems attributed to this Farid have been incorporated 
into the Adi Granth and published as a separate booklet by 
Sant vSingh and Sons, Lahore. It has a few traces here and 
there of Lahnda, e.g. [karendi] (p. 4), [jindti ka] (p. 1), [jasi] (p. 
1), the oblique in [mati dediS] ‘giving advice' (p. 5) and the 
vocabulary such as [nandhara] (p. 3), [thi] ‘be [bia] ‘ another ’ 
(p. 5), the nominative plural in [rati vaddia] (p. 7). But on 
the whole the treatise is in Hindi and Panjabi. 

The work before us, however, the Asrar-i-Faridi, better 
known as Diwan-i-Faridi ^ is written in Lahnda par excellence, 
and although quite modern, is worthy of study, considering the 
poverty of literature in Lahnda. The author is Khwaja Ghulam 
Farid, ^ a Muslim saint who became the see-holder [sajjada- 
naSin] of the shrine at Gacran Sharif (in - Bahawalpur State) 
in 1870. 

The language is consistently Southern L., cerebralization 
of initial consonants for corresponding Skr. voiced unaspirated 
consonants being maintained throughout, e.g. in [devam] (p. 
17), [dukh] (p. 3), [din] (p. 16). In noun and pronoun declension 
the agent case has the termination [e] for masculine, related to 
Skr. [ena], e.g. [dukh dukhre jera taya] ‘the trouble which has 
been aggravated by this calamity ’ (p. 3) ; [je kul raz sujhaia] 
‘ by which all the mystery has been revealed ’ (p. 9). 

The language is rich in diminutive forms, e.g. [gujhre hase] 
‘ hidden smiles ’ (p. 9), [tadra vara] ‘ thy turn ’ (p. 7), [hanjrft] 
‘tears’ (p. 10), [be patri] ‘ dishonour bale ’’ (p. 10), [aukharia 
ghat a] ‘ hard blows ’. Most of these diminutive forms probably 
appear metri causa, but in shorter forms like [i3atri], [tadra], 
the diminutive may be due to the need for a distinctive meaning, 
cf. Lithuanian [moter] ‘ wife or woman ’, [moteriSke] ‘ woman 


^ Published (1902) by Miau Jgiada Baimsh, Ghais Bakhsh, Lahore. 
2 Punjab Qazetteer, Bahawalpur State, p. 181. 
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The vocabulary?- is characteristic of Laimda, but occasionally 
presents interesting .variation of nuance from correspoiidiiig 
North. Lahnda words. 

[bhas] ashes ■ [isk de rah vic'bhas paya] .‘threw ashes 
inbhe path of love ’ (p. 10). The word is characteristic of .Lahnda ; 
Sin. [bhasu], Skr. [bhasma-]. 

[galakri] (p. 16) ‘ an embrace NX. [galangri] or [gaivangri] 
‘throwing arms round one’s neck’. The phonetic connection 
between the N. and the S. words is obscure. 

[sahams=:sahasra-] (p, 21), .The nasal infix in the illiterate 
pronunciation of [sahasra-] is also current in NX., where it 
is pronounced [sahamsar], with a Svarabhakti. 

[hikja] and [beja] for ‘first’ and ‘second’ respectively 
(p. 18). The stem [hik] in the ordinal is interesting, N.L and 
Panj. have [pala], N. [hikalla] means ‘ alone 

[sala] ‘ may God ’ (p, 20) is used by illiterate Muslims for 
Arabic [in-sa’ -Allah] ‘ may God wish 

[sir-sul] ‘ headache ’ in [sir sul taya] ‘ headache has troubled 
me ’ (p. 11). When physical pain is intended, N.L. uses the word 
[sul] exclusively for ahdommal pain, and so does Panjabi, cf. 
Sindhi [silli] ‘ the gripes Skr. [Mla-j, but for other pains N.L. 
has [pir] as in [sir-pir] ‘ headache But in figurative speech 
[sul] in N.L. suggests ‘ intense pain e.g. [tiida ke sul e] ‘ what 
agony do you have ? ’ said to a person without any serious trouble. 
S.L., then, seems to have further generalized the meaning of 
[sul]. 

[hoka] ‘proclamation’ (p. 8) is a word peculiar both to S. 
aird N., Sin. [lioko], Skr. [hve] ‘ to call Panj. has [t^ndhora], 
The pres. part, is consistently formed by [eda], e.g. [kaheda], 
[sujheda], [saheda] i|pp. 14, 17). The pres. part, continuous 
(adjective) is formed by the suffix [e], going back to Skr. [an], 
e.g. [rat! rode tapde khapde] ‘ (I passed) the night crying, 
burning and worrying ’ (p. 16). Similarly [dukhdg] ‘ burning 
[dukhde] ‘ suffering [jhukhde] ‘ grumbling ’ (p. 24). 

There are a few interesting past part, like [nita] in [apne 
nal na nita] ‘ he did not take me with him ’ (p. 19), [vihani] 
‘ passed away [kag udSde umar viham] ‘ I have wasted my 
career in Hying crows ’ (p. 16). Both these forms appear to 
be nearly the same as in Skr., but they are really analogical like 
[kita], [dinna]. 

The Causative proper is formed by [va] as in [sir kapvaya] 
‘ caused the head to be cut off ’ (p. 7) ; the transitive causative 
is formed by [la] or [a], as in [muklaya] ‘released’ (p. 2), 
[valaia] ‘ turned ’ (plural) (p. 2). 

The syntax is rich in pronominal suffixes, as Southern 
Lahnda is. The suffix [m] is used both for tha nominative and 
the dative, e.g. the nominative in [ayam zulam kahar vie] ‘ I 
came to torture and misfortune ’ (p. 28), but the dative in [ayam 
Farida sakhti da saya] " 0 Farid, the shadow of trouble has 
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come to me ’ (p. 11), [koi puchan ua v^e ayam] ‘ nobody came 
to my courtyard to inquire after me’ (p. 14). 

The perfective is formed by groups of different verbs, as 
[sat sadhaya] ‘ came up ’ (p. 11), [mar munjhaya] ‘ killed out ’ 

^There occur a number of striking particles, e.g. [toni] in 
[topi disdam sakljt karib] ‘ although it may appear very near 
to me’ (p. 24). North. L. has [tore], Panjabi has generally 
[bhave], Dogri [bhaliS] = Hindi [cahe], cf. Lithuanian [norint]. 
[tope] is related to [tor] ‘end’ (lit. ‘break’), referring to the 
object of the condition, i.e. ‘ though the end may be . But 
the nasal form [toni] in our author is obscure. Another particle 
is [tave] ‘ even then ’=Skr. [tathapi], North. L. has [tavl]. The 
example indicates the Lahnda tendency to change the final [i] 
of particles to [e], cf. Panj- [ki] ‘ what ’, L. [ke] or [ka]. 
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Aetiole Ho. 7. 

AzM BilgramL 

By Say YiD AVajahat Husain. 

As-Sayyid G|iiilaiii ‘‘Ali " Azad ' bin as-8ayyld Killi aJ- 
Hiisaiiii ai-Wasiti ^ was born, on Sunday, the 2otii Safar, 1 1 ir> a.ii. 
{29t'h June, 1704 A.n.) in Maidanpiira, a locality in Bilgrani.- 
He received Ms early education from Mir Tufai.! llidiH'niuuid 
Biigraini ® wlio W’^as a renowned selioiar of Ms age. .iSMxt, lie 
studied books on literature, liietoric- and prosody under Ms 
maternal uncle as-Sayyid Miijhainmad ^ bin as-Sayyld. 'Abd al- 
Jalil Bilgrami. ffis maternal grandfatlier as-Sayyid. ‘^Abd 
al-Jalil Bilgrami^ was a versatile scholar wliose fame in the 


1 Wasit is the riairie of a city founded in ‘Iraq al-HcJjrij bin 
Yusuf, between the year a.h. 83-86 (a.d. 702-705). Al-Hajjuj made a 
permanent camp for the Syrian troops at a place in ‘Iraq with tiie object 
of j>nttmg an end to the troubles between them and the ‘Iraqis. This 
now place where the soldiers were stationed was given the name Wasit 
(middle) for it was roughly midway between Kufa and Basra, which 
were the two principal cities of Traq at that time. 

One of the ancestors of Azad, named Abfil Fath, settled there 
and consequently the family is called ‘ Wasiti Bayyida \ Mahathir ah 
ijLwm, p. 270. 

2 Bilgram is the headquarters of the Tafml of the same name, Hardoi 
District, United Province. It has produced a number of Muhammadans 
who have attained distinction as officials or in literature. Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, voL VIII, p. 235. 

0 Mir Tufail Muiiammad Bilgrami was born, 1073 a.h. (1662 a.d.) 
and died ll’51 a.h. (1738 a.d.). Mahathir ahKirdm, pp. 149-58. 

4 Sayyid Muhammad was born in 1101 a.h. (1689 a.d.) in Bilgram, 
He was appointed on his father’s retirement to his post of Balshshi and 
Waqa’i* Nigar in Siwistan, and held it throughout the troubled period of 
Nadir Shah’s invasion. He left Siwistan in 1166 a.h. (1742 a.d.) and in 
the following year settled in his native town where he lived on to an 
advanced age. See Ma^dkMr ol-Kiram, pp. 293-96 and Bieu, Br. Mus. 
Oa^., voL III, p. 963. 

s Sayyid ‘Abd al-Jalii, a member of the ancient family of the Wasiti 
Sayyids who claim to have settled since 614 a.h. (1217 a.d.) in Bilgram, 
was celebrated for his profound knowledge of Arabic and his eminent 
piety He entered the service of Emperor Aurangzib (a.h. 1069-1118; 
A.D. 4669-1707) and discharged the duties of Bakhshi and Waqa’i* Nigar 
from 1112 A.H. (1700 a.d.) to 1116 a,h. (1704 a.d.) in Grujrat, and from 
1117 A.H. (1705 A.D.) to 1130 a.h. (1717 a.d.) in Bahkar and Siwistan. 
H© then retired to Delhi, where he died in 1138 a.h. (1726 a.d.) at the 
age of sixty -six. See Ma^dtMr aVKiram, pp, 257-77 and Bieu, Br. Mm. 
Uoif., voi. Ill, p. 963. Among his compositions the following arc 
well-known;— : ■ 

(i) Tahsirat an-Ndzinn, historical and biographical notices relating 

clnefly to Bilgram. Bieu, Do#,, vol. Ill, p. 963. 

(ii) Amwdj JDiaydl, a ma^nain in praise of Bilgram. Ma^dihif 

ahKirdm, p. 266. 
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hospitality and courtesy of Ms host. He came to Mecca on 
the 23rd Muharram. As the time of pilgrimage had passed 
away, Azad left for Madma on the 26th Muharram and reached 
there on the 25th Safarjust after one month. Azad was then 
35 years i old. There Azad paid his respects to ash-Sha!^ 
Muhammad Hayat as-Sindi al-Madaiii ^ who had migrated to 
Madina and settled there, and studied Hadith under him. On 
the 14th ,Shawwal 1151 a.h. (1738 a.d.) Azad set out for pilgrim- 
age and reached Mecca on the 26th Shawwal. After performing 
the pilgrimage he read Hadith again from Ash -Shaikh 'Abe! 
al-Wahhab at-Tantawi.^ He stood high in the favour of the 
Shaikh who amused in passing his leisure-hours listening to his 
poetry. He appreciated it much and dwelling on the meaning of 
the word ' Azad ’ remarked, " you are an emancipated slave 
of God ’b 

Azad, next visited the famous shrines in Ta’if and reached 
Jedda in the end of Rabi' 11, 1152 a.h. (1739 a.d.). On the 3rd 
Jumada I, he boarded a ship and landed at Mukha, where he 
paid a visit to the famous shrine of ash-Shaikh ash-Sha^ili.® On 
the 29th Jumada I, he reached Surat and after a brief stay 
there for 5 months started for Deccan. On the 27th Qhul QaMa, 
1152 A.H. (1739 A.D.) he arrived at Aurangabad and led a 
retired life at the shrine of Baba Shah ^ Musafir Naqshbandi for 
some time. He then made extensive tours on foot in the different 
parts of Deccan and visited the holy shrines and historical 
places of the country. 

Azad was really an independent man in the true sense of 
the term. Nawab Nizam ad-Dawla Na§ir Jang ® the son of 
Nawab Asaf Jah had great regard for him and was on very 
friendly terms with him. When he ascended the throne of 
Deccan, Azad’s friends requested him not to lose the opportunity 
and insisted that he should demand some high post from the 
Nawab. Azad retorted that he was free from the world and its 
desires and so could no more be the slave of any man. The 
world, he added, is like the river of Taint® (Saul) and a draught 
out of the hand is lawful and more than that is forbidden. 


1 Muhammad Hayat as-Siudi al-Madau! died in 1163 A.ii. (1749 a.d.). 
See Mahathir al-Kirmn, p. 164. 

2 ‘Abd al-Wahbab atJ-TantawI, died 1157 a.h. (1744 a.d.). See 
Mahathir al-Kirdm, p, 162. 

3 Asb-Shailvb. ash-Shadhili was a great §ufi and. died 654 a.h. 
(1256 A.D.). See Nafahdt al-ZIna, p. 663. 

^ Baba Shah Musafir Haqshbandi died in 1126 a.h. (1714 a.d.). 
See Mahathir al-Kirdm, p. 174. 

s For detail accounts of Kawab Mzam ad-Dawla, see ZD^izdna ^Amim, 
pp. 54-56. 

® It refers to the verses of the Qur’an and the translation is as 
follows : — 

*And then Talut departed with his soldiers, he said. Verily 
Grod will prove you by the river : for ho who drinketh thereof, shall 
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He dedicated the last part of liis life^ to- teacliing and writing 
feooks. He died in 1200' A.sd (1785 a.d.) and was buried at 
Aurangabad, Deccan. 

Azad was an erudite scholar, welhYersed in iiiiiiierous 
branches of learning. His literary achievements won for liiiii 
the celebrated appellation of Hassdn al-HindJ‘ As a scholar 
and linguist he accpiired a fame which few people can attain 
and had commaiid over Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Urdu, and 
Hindi. His literary activitieKS marked for profundity and eiii- 
cidity cover a wide field ranging over Hadith, literature, history, 
poetry and biography. The following is a list of his works 


Arabic Works. 

(1) Data' ad-Dardrl Skarli 8al0i al-BiMdrl, 

It is a eommeiitary in Arabic language on the famous work 
on Hadith by al-Buldiari (d. a.h. 256, a.d. 870). The com- 
mentator did not survive to complete the book and wrote up to 
Kitdb az-Zakdt of the original work. It is chiefly based on 
al-Qastallani’s {d. 923 a.h., 1517 a.d.) commentary called IrsMd 
us-Sdn: 

Suhliat (d~Marjdn, p. 122, Siddlq Hasan, ItMf mi-N’ubald\ 
pp. 56, 107 and Hadd'iq al-Hanafiya^ p. 455. 

(2) Dlwdn Azdd. 

It is a collection of poems in Arabic arranged in alphabetical 
order. 

Hyderabad Cat, (1900) No. 109, p. 14, Bdmpur Cat,, voL I, 
p. 586, and Subfiat al-Marjdn, p. 122. 

(3) Mazhar al-Baralcdt. 

It is a collection of Arabic poems in the metre of Madi'ium. 
Matlmavl ® is a form of poetry in which each bait (verse) is nor- 


not be on my side (but lie who shall not taste thereof he shall be on 
my side) except he who drinketh a draught out of his hand. Sale, 
JKomw., printed by S. Hazard, 1795, p. 46. 

I According to poet Jauhar, who, as stated in Rieu, p. 373, saw 
Azad in Aurangabad, 1198 A.H., 1783 a.d., ^zad died in 1199 a.h., 

1784 A.D. ; but several other biographers record Ms death in 1200 a.h., 

1785 A.D. Abdul Muqtadir, BanMpore Oat.j vol. Ill, p. 253. 

^ MaBsdn al-Hind is the title given to Azad Bilgrami by his contem- 
porary scholars in imitation of Khaqanl^s (d. 695 A.H., 1198 a.d.), 
epithet Hassdn al- A jam, Hassan bin Thabit used to recite poems before 
the Prophet and was the founder of the religious Islamic poetry. He 
was the most eminent poet of his age and the Prophet appreciated his 
poetry. As a result of the encouragement given to Hassan by the Prophet 
and his praise of him as a great genius, the association of the epithet 
' Hassan ’ with any name, was regarded as the greatest honoui* which a 
poet can ever attain. 

8 of No, 43, p. 410. 
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111 ally a self-contained whole, grammatically complete and with 
two '^3Iifr(fs (hemistiches) rhj^miiig with one another and not — • 
except aeei dentally— with the verses that follow. In Persian and 
Urdu, poetic compositions of any length dealing with epic, 
romantic, ethical or didactic themes are of the Mafchnavi form. 
Ara'bie eoiitains no poems of the Mathiiavi ge?ire, but poems 
fuwhig the two Ilisrd's of each bait rhyming together iii- 
depoiidently of the rest are known. The arrangement of the rliyiiie 
is known as Muzimmja. Short specimens translated from Persian 
are quoted in Tha^ali'bfs Yatlmat ad-Dahr {IV, 23), and there 
are longer compositions, metrical grammars, by Hariri (MulJmt 
ai-r-mb) and by Muhammad bin Mahk {Kiidb al- Alfiya). Azad 
introduced this into Arabic poetry and WTote seven Mathnams 
wdiicli he called by the above title Mazhar al-Bamkdi. 

Houtsiiia, Cat No. 91, ItJjLdf an-NtibaM\ p. 331, and Haddriq 
aBHanafiya^ p. 455. 

(4) Mir^M al- Jamal, 

It is an Arabic poem containing 105 verses and describing 
the beauties of a beloved from head to foot. 

It^df an^NubaId\ p. 331, and Hadd'iq al-Hanaflya, p. 455. 

(5) Tasliyat al-FiJdd fl Qa0Hd Azdd, 

It is an anthology of some of Ms Arabic Qasldas 
(encomiums). 

Hadd’iq al-Hanaftya, p. 455 and Siibliat al-3£arjdn, p. 122. 

(6) As-Sa¥at as-Sayyara. 

It is a collection of seven Arabic Dmdns, In these Diwdns 
there is a large number of poems in praise of the Prophet. An 
autograph copy of this work is preserved in the Library of 
Nawab Nur ah Hasan at Lucknow. The author commenced 
the work in II *79 A.H., 17S5 a.d., and finished it in 1194 a.h., 
1 780 A.D . SeC' Hafiz Nazir Ahmad, Descriptive Notes on Libraries , 
Journal^ Asiatic Society of Bengal^ New Series, voL XIII, 1917, 
No. 2, p. cxxxix, No. 152. 

H^d'iq al-Hanaf%ya, p. 455 and ItMf m-NubaM\ p. 331. 

(7) Shamdmat al-^Anbar ft md warada fVl Hind min Sayyid at- 
Bashar, 

In this work the author collected al the Sayings of the 
Prophet relevant to India. 

Hyderabad Gat,, vol. Ill, Nos. 853, 857, 859, p. 258. 

(8) Shifa'^dd-AM fl IstiMTpdi Kaldm AblH Tayyib al-Muianabb%, 

In this work the peculiar phraseologies which one comes 
across in the poetry of ahMutanabbi (d. 354 a.h., 965 a.d.) have 
been explained. His ardour for pro -Arab feelings and his 
metaphors and ingenious similes are also discussed. 

Hadd'iq al-Hanaflya, p. 455 and ItMf an-Nubald\ p, 331. 
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A copy of this work is in M. 'Ali Hnsain^s Library, KaeliaJi-i- 
Bfadrasaii-i-Ahzzali, Hyderabad, Deccan, Jourml, Asiatic 
Sodetf/ (^Bengal, voL XIII, 1917, Ko. 2, p, exxlii, Xo. lOi, 
where it is called Sliifci' aVAUlfl Islilli Kaldni 

(9) SiibJmt cd-Moirjdfti fl MMr Himifisidn, 

■ In this book the author dwells on four different subjects. 
FirsUg he mentions the Hadifchs (Sayings of the Prophet) and 
coiiimeiitaries of the Qur'an that describe the superiority of 
India ; secondly lie gives short biographies of some of the great 
scholars of India ; thirdly he dwells on the excellent and rare 
similes and metaphors of Hindi language which he introdiieed 
into his xArabic poetry vdth an excellence which elicits admiration 
and applause. His contemporaries sought to follow him on ilK3 
same lines but met with little success ; fourthly there is a cifs- 
course between a lover and a beloved. In this last chapter the 
author enumerates the different kinds of women classifying them 
by Hind! as well as appropriate Arabic names. It was compiled, 
1177 A.H. 

It^f^f an-Nubalrf , p. 331 and Eadctiq ahffmiafiya,,, p. 455. 

It was lithographed ill Bombay, 1303 a,h. 

It was translated into Persian language by Sayyid Shams 
ad-Din Hasani al-Husaiiii BanaresL 

Prom the note at the end of the translation it transpires that 
the translator was in the service of Maharaja Isari Parshad 
(Raja of Banares) in 1869, at whose order the translation was 
made. He was a pupil of his uncle ‘Abdallah Banaresi and was 
buried by the side of his father Shah WMth ‘Ali. 

See Abdul Muqtadir, Banhipore Cat, voL VIII, p. 7. 

Peksiab Works, 

(1) Dlwdn-i-Azdd, 

It is an anthology of lyrical poems in Persian and the 
Ohazals are arranged in alphabetical order. A few rubd'u 
and are at the end. 

Eth6, India Office Cal,, No. 1722, Sprenger, 364 and 

Bankipore Cat,, vol. Ill, p, 252. 

Lithographed, Hyderabad, 1301 a,h. See Hyderabad Cat^ 
voL III, No. 830, p. 288. 

^ (2) Chizldn al-Eind, 

In this work the metaphors and similes of Hindi language 
are explained and introduced into Persian science of metaphors 
(Elm al-Badl'), There are also descriptions of different kinds 
of women, as classified in Hindi, for the knowledge of Persian 
students. It is practically a Persian version of Subhat al-Mar§dn, 

Pertsch, Berlin Cat, No. 1051, p. 1001 and Eth4, India 
Office Cat, ISTo. 1722. Also a copy of this book is in M. ‘AH 
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Husain's Library, Hyderabad, Deecan. Jotmial, xisiatic Society 
of Btngaf Xew Series, vol. XIY, 1918, Xo. 8, p. ccciiii, Xo. 310. 

( 3 ) KJihflii€i4-'Amira. 

It is a well -known and valuable tadfiJdra or memoirs of 
ancient and modem Persian poets. The antlior wrote this work 
ill Persian in compliance with the wishes of his brother’s son 
Mfr xlnlad Muhammad, who requested him, 1176 a.h. (1762 a.d.), 
to compile the lives of those poetawbo had amassed ■wealth by 
praising the great men. To this Azad. assented with a view to 
giving a distinctive character to this ta dh kira, altlioiigii, lie adds, 
he never liad stooped to- lauding any one for the sake of nionein 
It is al]ihabetieally arranged and contains the biographies of 
135 poets (see for these . names, Ethe, BodL Cat., Xo, 381, 
pp. 256-260). 

JoarnaJ of tJie Moi/al Asiatic Societi/, vol. IX, pp. 150-153 ; 
Rieii, Persia-n Cad., p.7i73, wdiere a 'full list of Azad’s authorities 
is given; Elliot, History of India, y6\. VIII, p. 188, Ethe, 
India Office Cat , Xo. 685 ; Ivanow, Cat., Astatic Society of Bengal 
Xo, 232 ; Sprenger, Otidh Cat.,^. 143, and Abdul Muqtadir, Banl'U 
pore Cat., vol. VIII, p. 127,' 

Lithographed, Cawnpore, 1900 a.d. 

■(4) Maddihir aPKirdm Tdrlkh Bilgrdm. 

It is the first volmie of the great biogi’aphical work on the 
famous men of Bilgram and other eminent persons -who were in 
some way or other connected with it. It is divided into two 
fads (parts), the first dealing with pious men, the second with 
learned mcm. There are eighty biographies in the former, and 
seventy-three in the latter. The author mentions himself in 
both the parts. It was completed in 1166 a.h., 1753 a.d. 

EthtL India Office Cat., Xo. 682 ; Rieu, Persian Cat., vol. Ill, 
p, 971 ; Pertsch, Berlin Cat., pp. 566-569, and Abdul Muqtadir, 
Bmihipore Gat., vol. VIII, p. 166. 

Lithographed, Agra, 1910. ; 

Ghulam Hasan Siddiqi Farshuri Bilgrami (Circa 1178 a.h., 
1765 A.D.) has written a criticism of this work under the title 
Shard' if ' Ufjimdm. Apparently some personal feeling con- 
stituted the chief reason for this work. Ivanow, Cat.,: Asiatic 
Society ^f Bengal, vol. I, Xo. 277, p. 116. 

(5) Ma'd§uT ahUmard\ 

It is a well-known biographical dictionary of the 
high officials and noblemen, who were • associated with the 
d5nnLasty of the Indian Timurides. The work was written by 
Samsam ad-Dawla Shah Xawaz IQian Shwafi Aiirangabadi whose 
real name was Mir ‘Abd ar-Razzaq (d. 1171 a.h., 1758 a.d.). 
These original sketches were arranged and finally compiled by 
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our autlior wlio addeci an iiitrodnetion and a biography of Shah 
Xawaz Khan, Full accounts of the work wifi be * found in 
Morlej-'s Cat., p. 101 aiicl EllioFs'-^i^toryj vol. pp, 187-191 • 

Eicii, Br, 2liis. Cat., woH, I, p/ 339 ; Etlie, Boil Cut., 
Xo. 190; Etlie, India Offics Ga-L, Xo. 622; Blochetj €V#. Bib. 
XaiionaJc, voL I, Xo, 639 and Ivaiiow, Cat., Asiatic Boeieif/ of 
Bengal, p» 69, 

It was piiMislied in the Bibliotheca Indim Series, 1887-18955 
and translated into English hy H* Beveridge (the same serlf 3 s 7 
1911, and onward in progress). 

(6) Bmvdat al-AwUydC 

It is a short compendrain on the great saints of India, 
specially of the Daklian. The first biography is that of ShaiUj 
Biirlian ad-Din Muhammad bin Mahmud bin Xasir, commonly 
called' al-GJiarib al-HaiisawL 

Ethe, Bfulm Office Cat., Xo. 655. 

Lithographed, a.h. 1310, Hyderabad Cat. (1900), Xo. 74^ 

p. 10. 

(7) Sand asBa'rlddt ft Jlusn Khdtimat as-Sdddt. 

In this treatise the author has proved from the Sayings of 
the Prophet and other eminent scholars that the end of the 
descendants of the Prophet is bound to be good and their entrance 
into Paradise is sure. This was also the view of some of the 
eminent authors who preceded him. Muhi ad-Din Ibn a!-‘Arabi 
(d. 638 A.H., 1240 A.D.) in Ms famous wotls. aCFutiibdt al-MahMya, 
chapter 29, stated that all the descendants of Fafima, the 
daughter of the Prophet, have received ‘ glad tidings ® and their 
entrance into Paradise has been foretold. Ibn Hajar ai-Haitaml 
(d. 973 A.H., 1565 A.n.) in as-Sawd^iq al-IIui^riqa and al-Qadi 
Shihab ad-Din Dawlatabadi (d. 849 a.h., 1445 a.d.) in Mandqib 
as." Sadat have also expressed the same view. 

Ma^ddiir ' al-Kirdm, p. 59 ; Eieu Oat. yo\. Ill, p. 978a, and 
HaddHq, p. 455. ■ 

(8) 8arn4"Azdd. , , 

It is the second volume of the biographical work on the 
famoxis poets of Bilgram and other parts of India who lived after 
1000 A.H. . In the preface the author says that after having 
completed in 1148 a.h. (1735 A.B.), his general tadfikira of Persian 
poets styled Yad Baida, he resolved upon writing a work on the 
literary men of his native town, which he divided into two 
volume^; the first he styled Ma'd^ir al-Kirdm and the second 
Sarv4"Azdd. 

It is divided like the first volume into two fask (parts), 
the first comprising 143 biographies of Persian poets, the second 
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eislit biographies of Hindi poets. It was composed in 1166 a.h., 
1^2 A.D. 

Etlie^, India Office Cat, ISTo. 683 ; Ivanow, Asiaiic Society Gat. 
(Ciirzoii Collection), p. 63; Ibid., First Supp., p. 7 ; Spreiiger, 
Oat. p, 143 ; Abdul Miiqtadir, BamMpore Gat., vol. YIII, p. 123j 
mid Jourml, Eotfal Asiatic Society, Yoh IK, p. 170. 

An autograph copy of the work is in Hakim 'Abel al-Hayy’s 
Library, Amliiabad, Lucknow. Hafiz Nazir Ahmad, Descrlpfim 
Notes 071 Libraries, Jomiial, Asiatic Society of Bengasi, New Series, 
voL XIV, 1918, No. 8, p. cclviii, No. 86. 

Lithographed, 1913. See Hyderabad Gat., vol. Ill, p. 164. 

Muhammad Sadiq bin Muhammad Ahsaiiallali Bilgraiii! siir- 
named ^ Sii khan. war ’ has written a criticism of this work under the 
title Tai^/fiq as^Sadddfl Madjiallai al-Azdd. ^ It is not the historical 
trustworthiness of the work which is attacked, but the style and 
the poetry of Azild are subjected to criticism. .Muhammad Sadiq 
was , greatly displeased on finding in this book of Azad only , a 
brief note on himself with -a quotation of a few of his verses. In 
revenge he pours the worst invective upon Azad without any 
sense of measure or prospective. Composed soon after 1167 a.h., 
1753 A.n. ‘'Abd al-Qadir Samarqandi Dihlawi, a partisan of 
Szad, wrote, a reply under the' title Ta^dtb az-Zindiq ft Talcdfub 
as-Siddlq to the ahove-mentioned abusive criticism of Muhammad 
Sadiq. The tone of the reply is more sober and reasonable and 
the autlior tries to prove the falsity of the accusations. Composed 
apparently shortly after the preceding work. Ivanow, Gai. 
Asiatic Society of Bengaf vol. I, Nos. 397 and 398, p. 172. 


(9) YadA'Baidd. 

A biographical work of ancient and modern Persian poets, 
arranged in alphabetical order. 

The author gives a detailed account of Ms life at the end of 
this work. He tells us that, during his four years’ stay in 
Siwistan, he devoted most of his time to the study of historical 
and poetical works. He made selections from the poetical works 
of ancient and modern poets, and compiled a TadJ&kira in 
1145 A.H., 1732 A.D., entitling it Yad4-Baidd. This work 
received a wide circulation. Subsequently, when he came to 
Ilahabad, he obtained fresh materials for the work, and prepared 
an improved addition in 1148 A.H., 1735 a.d. The author proceeds 
to say that, two years later, he went on a pilgrimage to the holy 
places of Mecca and Madina ; and on his way back, while he was 
staying at Aurangabad, he received a letter on the 4th Ramadan, 
1153 A.H., 1740 A.D., from Mir Muhammad Yusuf of Bilgram, 
stating that during his absence from India a certain inhabitant 
of Banares (name not given), after removing the author’s name 
from the Tadjikira, had circulated it as his own, and had 
distributed copies of it in several places. The author remarks 
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tliat twieciiofcc.s and .sayiiigB in tiie works derh’ed from rare 
coinpusitioiirf, liad beoa boldly appropriated as liis own by this 
'Baiiaresi thief’s if the ■ latter had written the Ta^d:im 
after colleetliig the facts for himself. But ’5 he addSs ’ his 
blind eyes eoiiiil never obtain a view of those rare compositions h 

The author adds thatj after his return from piigriinagc% hc^ 
collected some more materialSs wiiich.he sent to some of his 
esteemed friends for insertion In the Tad^Mm, 

The preface ends with a short history of the origin of iiu’siau 
poetry. 

According to Bprenger^ Oui^h Catulogm, p. 142.. ilio work 
contains 532 biographies. The first poet mentioned here is 
Af^a! ad Bin Muhanimad Krislmnlj and the hist, Mir ^.^liihaiiiiuad. 
Yfjsiif bill Mir Muhammad Ashraf. 

Journal of the Mogul Asiatic Society, vol. IX, p. .170 ; Abdui 
Miiqtadir, Bamidpore Oat,, vol, VIII, p. 115, where it is stated 
t.liat pp, 160-222 arc in the handwiithig . of the author; a,nd 
Hyderabad (JaL, vol. Ill (a.h. 1347), Nos. 155,. ISO, p, 162, 
where it is also called Tadfihira Siilifp Kha-nddn, Another copy 
of this work comprising 225 foliosis preserved in the collection of 
the descendants of Sayyid as-Badat Biirhan ad-I)In of Bamdaii, 
a village in U.P. The MS. is valuable as it w^as copied at the 
instance of Azad’S' father, Sayyid Nuh al-Husaini, and is in the 
handwriting of Azad ancl his two brothers (Minlam Hasan and 
Glinlam Imam Sadiq.' 

MtisUm Review, Calcutta, vol. I, No. 2, 1926, pp. 35 and 36. 

N. Bland in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, voL 
IX, p. 153 wrongly places Ndz wa Niyaz (a love-tale of Prince 
■Niyaz and Princess Naz, a Sufistic allegory in Persian Mathnav! 
rhyme) in the list of the compositions of Azad Bilgrami. From 
the preface of the said work it appears that the writer was for 
a short time in attendance on Muhammad A‘zam Shah, died in 
1119 a.h.,J707 a.d., and that the latter was a patron of the 
poet. As Azad Bilgrami Was born in 1116 a.h., 1704 a.d., it is 
clear that the said work was not compiled by him. 

The real author of Ndz wa Niyaz is Mirza Anjuman ^ Azad \ 
son of the Kashmirian poet 4 Abd al-Giiani Beg ^ Qabul ’ (died 
in 1139 A.H. 1726 A.D. ). He has also written 
the history of MuUitar, the avenger of Imam Husain bin'Ali, 
a Shl'a legend, in Mathnavi rhyme, and has completed the un- 
finished work of Mrza Muhammad Bafi* * Badhi’s ’ (died 1123 
ot llt4c AM,) Hamlad-Haidarl, 

Rieu, Oat, vols. II, pp. 704, 712, 719, and III, p. 1091. 

UbdO Wobk. 

BUM Ndma. 

It is a very interesting story of a cat who spent her life in 
feasting on rats and then went on ' pilgrimage to atone for her 
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sins thottgh she would not mend her ways. The story serves as . an 
advice to men to be on guard against deceiving people who are by 
nature wicked. The characters chosen for it are animals as in the 
case of the books of the same genm^ KalUa wa Dinma, etc. ' It is 
one of the best pieces of Urdu literature dating from 150 years 
back. 

Lithographed on the margin of Chulmi Ndnia (the Book 
of Rat) by the poet Irani, in. Nawal Kisliore Press, Cawiipore, 
A.D. 1871 ;.and also by lUiidr Banii Sahiba 'IQiairi in Li.iaiiigir 
(Yearly Number), 1935, pp. i29'~134. 

Bibmogbaphy. ■ 

1. MQ^u%ir al-Kirdm {autobiography), pp. 161-164 ; 603-31L 

2. al-Mar/tw (autobiography), pp. 118-123. 

3. (autobiography), pp. 123-126. 

4. Jthdf cm-Ntib^iW by §iddiq Hasan, p. 330. 

6. BadaHq al’-Hanafiya by Faqir Muhammad, p. 464. 

6. hOiidr Banfi ^aliiiba Kiairi, ^Alamglr, Lahore, 1036, pp. 170-72. 

7. , Cat, Persian MB8,, BrUishMiiseumi vol. I, p. 373a, and vol. 

Ill, p. 978. 

8. Pertseh, Cat. Fers, HandsckHfien Ron, BibL, Berlin, . Nos. 603, 1051. 

9. Eth5, €ai. Pers. MSS. Indiu Office Library^ Nos. 622, 655, 682-685, 

1722. 

10. Houtsma, Cat. Vune Collection de MSS. Arab, et Tures., No. 01, 

11. Blochet, Cat. Paris, vol. II, p, 326, 

12. Muslim Review, Calcutta, vol. I, No. 2, 1026, pp. 25-36. 

13. foil. 3b-21b. 
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328. Some Corns oe the Napki Malka class restr'!jc,k ba 

ShxIhi-Tioix. 

Coins of Slialii-tigiii are well-known both for their extra- 
ordinary trilingual legends and for their iinusiial desigii. Among 
the more readily available illustrations I would cite Cioiiiiiighani, 

' Coins of the Later Indo-Scythians PL X, -No. 9, and 
Vincent Smith j ^ Indian Museum Catalogue, VoL I, PL XXV, L, 
The obverse portrait is a three-quarter face, — an iiiiusuai repre- 
sentation, and the reverse design is a bust of a male deity, possibly 
the sun-god, to front with flames springing from behind the heaii 
and rising to a point. 

The flndspots of the Shahi-tigin Corns have been earefiiliy 
recorded , by Cunningham (in Num, Chron,, 1893, page 268) as 
follow'’S : — 

' Two specimens were obtained by Ventura in the 
Manikyala Stupa. Dr. Lord got forty to the north of 
the Caucasus (i.e. Hindukush). I have received some 
tw^enty or thirty from Kabul, and I am aware that a few 
have been found in Sindh and Kacch.* 

The latter, presumably, are strays — ^perhaps brought down 
through Kandahar, Quetta and Shikarpur, the well-known Sindh 
entrepot for Central Asian trade — ^and the seat of Shahi-tigin’s 
power should, therefore, be searched for in Northern Afghanistan 
and not in Multan as erroneously supposed by Cunningham. 
Dr. Heinrich Junker has made a recent study of the coin legends 
on these and similar coins, in ^ Die Hephthalitischen Miinzin- 
schriften ’ (Berlin, 1931), and has found an interesting series of 
place-names. Those on the coins showing the sun-god are 
specially important : — 

Dawar (Zamindawar) on Gunn. X, 9 and 10 
R5§nan (?Rudbar on Helmand) on X, 9 and 11 
Zabulistan on X, 9 and 10 

Parzan (Hdrlsis Firoz and on Helmand) on X, 10 
and Sakawand (between Ghazni and Kabul) on X, 11. 

This is sufficient indication for the geographical position of 
the shrine of the sun-god but the findspots of the coins of Shahi- 
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tigiii suggest a more Northerly position for the centre of liis 
power. 

The coins showing this full-face bust of the sun-god can. be 
dated with great accuracy, a-s two of these issues were struck 
by .Khusrau II of Persia and dated in years 26 and 37 of Ms 
reign, corresponding to 616 and 627 A.D. 

We have fortunately an invaluable document describing 
Afghanistan at this period in the Life and Travels of Yuan 
Chwang, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim whose travels lasted 
from 629 to 645 a.b. and who passed twice through Afghanistan. 
Reference to his writings makes it fairly certain that Shahi-tigin 
was the King of Kapisi, an area north-east of Kabul, and that 
the sun-god was Shuna ’ or ‘ Ch’una ’ whose shrine was on a 
mountain in the south of the Tsao-ku-ta country, roughly in the 
neighbourhood of Zamindawar and Kandahar. 

Watters, in his edition of Yuan Chwang, states 

Our pilgrim reports this god as being held in great awe, 
as having rich offerings presented to him and prayers made 
to him, not only by the inhabitants of Tsao-kuta, but also 
by votaries of all classes from other countries.* 

The great diversity of style and script on coins bearing this 
bust indicate that the deity portrayed was of more than local or 
provincial importance, and, as Cunningham’s suggestion that it 
was the sun-god of Multan has been discredited, I have no 
hesitation in putting forward this alternative proposal. He 
was, apparently, a Turkish god whose cult was imported from 
Central Asia by the Western Turks who ruled in various portions 
of Afghanistan from 567 a.b. to 658 a.b. when they were absorbed 
in the Chinese Empire. Watters states that Shuna was a sun-god 
and the bust on the coins is unmistakably that of a solar diety. 
Yuan Chwang tells us a curious story of how, when this god was 
travelling from Central Asia to Tsao-ku-ta, he wished to halt 
in the kingdom of Kapisi, but, the guardian spirit of Mount 
Aruna proved inhospitable and was punished by having to do 
annual obeisance to Shuna in Ms new home (see Watters, 
pp. 126-7). 

We, therefore, find in tMs legend a direct connection between 
Shuna and the kingdom of Kapisi, which, considered in con- 
junction with the coin findspots, make it probable that 
Shahi-tigin was ruler of Kapisi. 

This probability is strengthened by the fact that General 
Ventura obtained two of these coins from the relic chamber of 
]\£anikyala stupa near Rawalpindi. The king of Kapisi at the 
time of Yuan Chwang’s travels was a great conqueror, but had 
recently lost Taxila to the Kingdom of Kashmir. The coins 
must have been deposited at Manikyaia before this change of 
rule.. 
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Furt'lier statements by Yuan Ohwang sliow that this king 
"Was ruling over the following areas at the time of his visit 

(1) Kafusi — which according to Watters and Cuiiniiighami 

must have then, included the whole of Kafiristaii 
a.s well as the two large valleys of Oliorband aiici 
Pa/njshir. 

(2) .Nagar— the disti’ict round rJalalabad. 

(3) Gandhara — ^west of the- Indus, corresponding to 

Peshawar Dist. 

(4) Yarna — which Sir Aiirel Stein has proved to be 

Baiinii Bist., as previously conjectured by 
Cunningham. 

(5) It appears from Yuan Ghwang‘’s ' Life ’ that Tsaii-kii- 

ta ma,y also have been included in his empire, 
but this is by no means certain. 

Having fixed Shahi-tigin both in time and place I am now- 
able to publish three eountermarked coins which have not been 
previously ascribed to him. 

These coins were struck, prior to the period of their coiinter- 
markiiig, by one of Napki Malik’s later successors who probably 
lived in the Kabul area, or perhaps further north as, prior to the 
invasions of the Western Turks, the Greek Kushan script which is 
found on these coins appears to have been almost totally confined 
to the countries north of the Hindukush. 

The legend on these coins has been read by both Herzfeld 
and Junker as ‘ Sri Shahi Turning now to the countermarks, 
two of my coins have a countermark containing two Brahmi 
characters and are, therefore, duplicates of Cunningham, ^ Later 
Indo-Scythians plate IX, 19. Cunningham read these as 
Tiri but a closer study shows them to be ' Tigi I am 
indebted to this discovery to Mr. Majumdar, who at once agreed 
with my suggestion that this was short for ' Tigin a common 
title for a chieftain among the Turks. Cunningham mentions 
having ‘ three similar coins with an insect as countermark ’ and 
these two show this as an additional mark. My third has it as a 
sole countermark. On a close study, however, I cannot agree 
with Cunningham in calling it an insect. It is a facing bust of 
the sun-god Shuna ! 

We have now two clues pointing to the Turkish origin of 
these countermarks — ^the bust of Shuna and the title Tigin. 
Further, the use of Greek-Kushan legend on the coins before 
this being eountermarked points to the neighbourhood of Kapisi 
as their provenance. We should, therefore, compare the coins 
with those of Shahi-tigin, the Turkish ruler of Kapisi. Both 
have the Greek-Kushan legend ‘ Sri Shahi ’ in front of the face 
on the obverse (perhaps Shahi-tigin copied this from the late 
Napki-Malka coins), both have the bust of the sun-god, and 
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while one class has ' Sliaiii-tigin ’ in. the long Brahini legend, the- 
other contains ' Tigin ’ as a countermark. 

Finally, and for this finishing touch to the a.rguinent I am 
indebted to Mr. Diks.hit, two minute Brahm,i letters, which 
appear in the same oval countermark as the bust of the sun-god^, 
can only be read as ‘ Shaiii This, with the ' Tigin ' counter- 
mark completes the name ' Shahi-tigin ’ on the countermarked 
coins. 

Baladhuri tells us a curious story in his description of the' 
campaign of A.H. 33 (=653 a.d.), in which Ibn-Samurah, 
governor of Sijistan, over-ran Zamindawar : — * 

‘ When he got as far as the provinces of ad-Dawar he- 
surrounded the enemy in the mountain of Az-Ziir. They 
soon surrendered to him ....... .Ibn-Samimrh went into 

the temple of the Zur, an idol of gold with two rubies for 
eyes, and cut off the hand and took out the rubies. Then 
he said to the Satrap, Keep the gold and the gems. I 
only wanted to show you that it had no povor to harm or 
heip.^’’ 

It appears that this idol is the Shuna of Yuan Chwang and 
the sun-god of our coins. Shuna lived on a mountain in the 
south of the Tsao-ku-ta country (-which included the Heiinand 
YaEey and the comitry from Ghazni to Kandahar). The idol 
mutilated by Ibn-Samurah, was on a moimtain in the neigh boiir- 
hood of Zamindawar, and the rubies and gold of the idol indicate 
by their brightness that his may have been a solar cult. 

Though the Western Turks fii’st appeared on the Iranian 
borderlands between 563 and 567 a.d. they did not advance to 
Herat till 588 a.d. and a general of Khusrau II was able to 
force his way as far as Balkh as late as 597 a.d. It appears 
therefore that they did not establish themselves round Kabul, 
Ghazni and Kandahar ; and there is nothing improbable in the 
theory that Shahi-tigin was among the first to rule in this area 
and that it was he who imported the god Shuna and established 
him in Zamindawar. 


M. F. C. Mabtik. 


329. The Corns of Rajgib. 


In this paper my object is to illustrate some cast and siiigle- 
die copper coins originally hailing from Rajgir, and now in two 
private collections. Mr. Pritliwi Singh Nahar the well-known coin 
collector of Calcutta owns Nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, 9 and 11 while the 
rest belong to me. I am grateful to IMr. Nahar for placing his 
coins at my disposal. Cast coins of the type of No. 1 ha\'-e long 
been known and were first described by Cunninghiini. They 
are also found at other sites, but as they are found in particiiiaiiy 
large numbers at Rajgir I thought it best to include them under 
‘ The Corns of EAJaiR b Early east and die-struck coins 
were widely prevalent throughout North India and had ma;ny 
features in common. The so-called Taxila and UJjain symbols 
were not confined to coins originatmg from these cities, but 
were well recognized s^mibols throughout India. 

In spite of the existence of this community of symbols, each 
provincial currency in ancient India had its own characteristics 
and local peculiarities noticeable in the fabric of the coins, as 
also in the grouping of the symbols. The symbols play a very 
iraporta-nt role in the assignment and interpretation of Ancient 
Indian Coins, including punchmarked as well as cast and die- 
struck coins. These s^^mbols have from the very beginning 
exercised eminent numismatists such as Cunningham, Theobokl, 
Rapson, and V. A. Smith, who have arrived at different con- 
clusions as to their interpretations. Here I wish to add a few 
remarks about the so-called ‘ sq. cross ’ and the ‘ triangular- 
headed ^ symbol. 

The square cross is almost invariably present in all ‘the 
cast coins from Rajgir and has been explained by Tlieobold 
as ^ a variant of Swastika Apart from its very close associa- 
tion with the coins of Rajgir, the symbol appears along with a 
three-arched chaitya in a coin from Taxila.^ In a %wo-fa%a 
piece from Taxila it occupies the whole of the reverse.^ Outside 
India a symbol similar to this has been found in an ancient 
tomb at Mycenae.® It is very difiScult to say what this symbol 
stands for. Theobold’s Nos. 225 and 269 appear to have a 
very close connection.^ Theobold would interpret No, 225 
as a cross having within it a t ^aivite lotus k The symbol within 
the cross appears to be a lotus but the compound symbol can be 
very appropriately explained as a tank or step well with four 
approaches and a lotus within. ; , 
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The so-called triangular-headed ’ symbol is yet another 
mystery. According to Theobold, in whose article it is 
numbered. . 119, it is ‘a raised receptacle of food for birds’. 
This spiibol occurs singly on punchmarked, cast and die-struck 
coins. Sometimes it is also represented in a railing.^ The 
antiquity of this s35'mbol is proved from the fact that a gold 
leaf representation of it has been found among other relics from 
the famous Pipr^wa vase.^ It also appears to be a J aina symbol, 
appearing in an Ayagapata of the 1st century a.d. from Mathura.'^ 
A marked similarity exists between this symbol and another 
which appears on some coins of a king Suyamita of the so-called 
Pah cal a Mitra Dynasty, where a rayed sun surmounts this 
sjnnbol making it as its stand.'* That these two symbols represent 
one common object and serve a common purpose by holding a 
swastika over them, is proved by the substitiitioii of one for 
the other in some of the copper coins of the Kunindas. In the 
light of this evidence it will not be inadequate to interpret it 
as an altar. Curiously enough, while describing the coins of 
Suyamita, Rivett Carnac termed it to be a ^ triangular-shaped 
altar \ J 

A group of common symbols arranged in a particular order 
distinguish the east coins from Rajgir. Generally the common 
symbols are, a tree in railing,® a three arched chaitya with a 
crescent, a square cross, a swastika, a taurine, a triangular-headed 
symbol and an elephant. One or two of the above mentioned 
symbols are sometimes replaced by others and sometimes also the 
arrangement is different. The chief feature of these coins is the 
presence of an animal on one side and a tree in railing on the 
other (PI. No. 1). The animal is generally an elephant, but a 
bull or a lion also occurs in rare instances. In some coins of this 
series (e.g. No. 2) animals, different or identical appear on both 
the sides. 

No. 3 is another interesting coin widely differing from the 
ordinary type of cast coins from Rajgir. It has on one side a 
railing, enclosing a tree, with prongshaped branches in two 
tiers, depicted just opposite to the manner in which they are 
found on the coins of the Kunindas. The tree here may be com- 
pared with that on soma coins of the Saka satraps of Mathura.'^ 
There is to the left of the tree, a wheel on a stand made up of 
two inclined spokes and an arc. Similar wheels on stands are 
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to be foiiiicl in, the famous reliefs of Bharhut and Matliiirad 
The wheel has a very close resemblance with siiniiai* wheels in a 
coin from Kosam ^ and in the only known coin of the Kuliitas/^ 
To the right of the tree, appear traces of another indistinct symbol. 
On the reverse occurs the ' Uj jain ■ symbol ' and an elephant 
standing to left with its trunk and tusk so clearly visible. The 
elephant here is much superior in execution to the representation 
of tlie aiiiinal elsewhere on the cast coins. As regards the so- 
called ^ Ujjaiii symbol ’ Rapson agreed with Cunningham tliat 
this symbol occurs ‘ on nearly all the coi,ns of ancient Malwa^, 
wherever found— at Eran, Besnagar and Ujjaiii ' and preferred 
to term it ^ Malava symbol But this s^ymbol also appears on 
several ancient Indian coins from places far beyond t^he limits of 
ancient Malawa, as for example on several coins ' of the Hindu 
satraps of Mathura on coins of Kosam, and on the present 
coin from Rajgir. 

The rectangular single-die coins from Rajgir which are 
comparatively rare conform to some definite types rather than 
exhibit a number of symbols regulari}?’ arranged as on the cast 
coins. Their style of execution is superior to that of the cast 
coins (cf. Nos. 4, 5 and 10). 

No. 4 is a beautiful coin showing an ornamental border 
made up of fine leaves and a shallow incuse, two seated figures 
within. The one to the right (apparently a monkey) with its 
tail coiled up at the back extends the right hand to receive some 
object from the other figure to its left, which is apparently 
seated on a semi-circular stool with the legs hanging down. 
There are distinct traces of a head dress which may indicate 
the superiority of the figure to the left. The object which 
is being delivered closely resembles a lotus with a long stalk. 
The significance of the whole of this unique scene is unknown but 
it may be some well-known story from the Ramayana. 

Another beautiful and unique coin is No. 5. Within an 
ornamental border made up of fine leaves and in a shallow 
incuse stands a symbol composed of four crescents round a 
central boss. A variant of this symbol is found in the famous 
reliefs of Bharhut and another is the so-called ' Taxila symbol \ 
Mr. V. A. Smith would describe it as ‘ solar symbol composed of 
crescents applied to a central boss h® This symbol is numbered 
161 in Theobold’s article ’’ where it has been described as ‘ four 
taurines united together in cuniform fashion h 

No. 6 has a border of ten taurines arranged along the edges 
with a single sickle-shaped symbol within, the significance of 
which is unknown. 
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Tlie next interesting group Nos. 7 and 8 show a three- 
arched eliaitya with a crescent and a taurine by the side. These 
s}TnboIs a^ppear to have been struck on a Hank field by means 
of a single-die containing both the symbols. The chief point 
of interest in respect of these coins are in the unusual way in which 
the s5miboIs have been depicted. 

No. 9 shows a. beautiful representation of the pipal (bodki} 
tree vitliin a latticed railing on the upper edge of which are 
seen a bud (?) and clmatra. On either side of the tree is a 
cmx misata and an inverted taurine. 

No. 10 shows scales hanging from a taurine by means of 
a cord and a vertical bar standing to the left. The whole device 
is within a shallow incuse and has an ornamental border. 

No. 11 is exactly similar but thinner and the vertical bar 
stands to the right instead of left of the scales. The association 
of the bar with the scale may perhaps be taken to represent a 
sceptre, but the scales as symbolising royal justice are not met 
with in ancient India. Mr. Jay^aswal wmiild like to explain the 
bar as Brahmi ' ra 

Most of the Rajgir coins do not conform to the indigenous 
weight sy^stem of India, unlike the single die coins from Taxila 
which nearly^ aiway^s conform to that system. Finding that 
the Taxila coins constant^ maintain a weight of 140-144 
grains Cunningham designated them as gxi'iyis Only’" three 
of the Rajgir coins agree to the indigenous standard in iveiglit ; 
viz. Nos. 1, 7 and 9 weighing respective^ 68-8 grains, 34*5 grains 
and 14*6 grains. They^ may’ therefore be called ardhapu'^^a^ 
Kdkinif and ardha-Kdhini respectively^ 

As regards the age, the cast coins of India may be assigned 
to the 2nd and 1st centuries b.c. and 1st centuryyA.n. Some of 
them have been found from the lowest stratum in course of 
excavation on the site of the New Raj agriha along with some 
stone fragments containing Brahmi inscriptions assignable to the 
pre-Christian epoch.^ According to Cunningham native copper 
coins were contemporary with the similar shaped copper coins of 
Rantaleon and Agathokies.® He has been corroborated by^ the 
discovery at Taxila of a hoard of copper coins w^hich contained 
9 pieces of Rantaleon, 15 of Agathokles, 84 single-die pieces, 
and 27 double-die coins, ^ wdiich prove that these single-die and 
double-die coins were together in circulation along with the coins 
of Rantaleon and Agathokles. That these single-die coins are 
older than the double-die issues is proved by the fact that they 
conform to the indigenous weight system of India whereas the 
weights of the double-die coins are influenced by the Greek 
standard . If Rantaleon and Agathokles were ruling in Gandhara 
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ii3 eir. 290 b.c., the single-die coins must have been current 
considerably before that time. It is not im.probal:)!e, that the\^ 
were in circulation along with the silver piinehmarketl coins, 
a- view which is supported by Gimiiingham, when he says, from 
the scarcity of copper piiiiehmarked coins, I am led to believi^ 
tliat they ft lie east) iniist have been current together witli silver 
coins. ^ The east coins must have been driven out of cireulatiori 
w’l'teri tliey were replaced bt" the large miiiiber of Kiisliaii copper 
coins dining the 2iid century a.d. 


8. SixGH Roy. 






330. Two KEw Andhra Coins-. 


Tlie two eoiiis described in this note were obtained from a 
shn'iiT at Karad in 8atara district, and are said to hare 
recovered from the lieil. of the Krishna at Karad, wliere |)eople 
nsiudly sea.reli for eoiiis and ornaments after the annual iioods 
have receded. Tiie provenance of tlie eoiiis being Karad, they 
may be taken to liave been current in Satara district. 


(1) Coin of Miiia Sa(dakani). 




Metal, lead ; size roughly circular, *8" ; Aveight 142’7 gr. 

Oh'V, Maned lion to the 1. ; circular legend with considerable 
space bettveeii the consecutive letters,. Muki S(i 
(da'l'ni)sa. It commences near the front feet of the 
lion. 

Eev, Above to the r. tree in railing ; to the 1. Chaitya 
with two small arches, surmounted by a larger 
arch, each having a dot within. Below : Wavy line 
(signifying a river ?) between straight lines. 


Erom the metal and type it is clear that the coin belongs to 
some ruler (or feudatory) of the Andhra Mynasty. Its precise' 
attribution is however difficult. The legend is fragmentary and 
the type does not agree entirely with any one known so far. 

The obverse type, lion to the right, is so far known to 
appear on the Andhradesa variety of the Satavahana coins (see 
Eapson, A catalogue of Indian coins, Andhras^ etc, ^ pp. Ixxviii- 
Ixxix) ; these, hoAvever, have no Clmitya and tree in railing on 
the reverse. , The reverse of the present coin Bears some affinity 
with the lead Andhra coins ■ found at ■' Kolhapur, on which we 
have dij Clmitya and a tree in railing standing side by side, with 
this difference that tlie Chaitya hm only fO'Ur tiers instead of 
..two, as, in the Karad specimen. 
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^ Other analogous coins are the issues of Chutiikalanaiicla and 
Miilaiiaiida foiiiici in North Canara district (Rapsoii, Ibid., 
pp. 59-60, PL VIII, G.P. 2 to G.P. 4) on -wliicli the arched GJiaitya 
and the tree in railing are found, but on different sides and not 
on the same as on the present coin. 

The closest resemblance to the present coin is found on 
the issues of Sadakana Kajalaya Maharathi , from Chitaldiirg 
■district (ibid,, pp. 57-8 and pL VIII, Nos. 233-4). In both cases 
the reverse side has a Chaitya and tree in railing side by side, the 
former consisting of two small arches surmounted by a bigger 
one. But on the coins of Sadakana Kalalaya there is a crescent 
on the Chaitya and there is no common platform for the Chaitya 
and the tree. On the obverse of the coins of Kalalaya Sadakana 
iliere is a bull (instead of a lion) but the style of the circular 
legend around the animal is identical. 

To judge from the spacing of the preserved letters on our 
coin, its legend could have consisted only of seven or eight letters. 
The extant letters are Ifula Sa , , , sa. After the first sa there is 
.,a remnant of da. 1 would therefore complete the legend by 
inserting dakani, the •whole legend thus reading 3lula 
Sa(daka‘y.i)sa, ‘ {The coin) of Mula Sadakani L 

It is difficult to identify__this Mula Sadakani with any known 
ruler or feudatory _of the Andhra dynasty. The name of the 
third ruler of the Andhra dynasty is spelt as Mallakarni in the 
Matsya Pimlna, while all other "Puranas spell it as §ata.karni. 
If the medial mark of Mu •were not clear, it would have been 
possible to attribute our present coin to the third ruler of the 
Andhra dynasty and the palaeography of the coin would have 
been in favour of this view. It is also proved that Maharashtra 
had passed into the hands of the Andhras earlier than the time of 
this king, and a coin of his could well he found in Satara district. 
But the medial u mark of Mu is quite clear on the coin, and the 
majority of Puranas spell the name of the third king as Satakarni, 
and not as Mallakariii. We cannot therefore support this 
identification.. 

The next alternative is to identify Mula Sadakani of this 
coin with Mulananda of the Chutu family (Rapson, V5id., p. 60; 
pi VIII, 236 and G.P. 4). The names of the rulers of the Chutu 
family, however, ended in Ananda and it is absolutely clear from 
the extant portion of the legend on the present coin that king 
Mula did not add that affix - to ,his name. The second letter on 
the present coin is spelt as la and not as la as on the coins of 
Mulananda. The palaeography of the present coin indicates that 
it belongs to an earlier period and the resemblance between 
their types too is not very close as shown already. 

The closest resemblance of the present coin is, as shown above, 
with the coins of Sadakana Kalalaya Maharathi found in^ Chital- 
durg district,:' ' Bapson has suggested with some' hesitation that. 
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Ivalairiya Sadakaiia of the coins was probably the father of Queen 
Xavanilca, wife of Satakarni I {ibid,, p. Ixxxiii). The close resein- 
b la nee in type suggests that Mula Sadakani of the present coin 
very probably belonged to the same femily, . Pah-eography sliows 
that Mida tanild not have come much later than Ivalalaya. 
Froliably he was a son of the former. The coins of Queen Naya- 
iiikrds father have so for been found only in Chitaldiirg district. 
That the present coin should have been found in Satara district, 
about miles north of Chitaldiirg, does not go against the 
proposed idem idea t ion as coins travel long distances witli their 
o\iiiers. We know farther from the larger Xanagliat inscription 
that when Satakarni I died, his sons were very young, and that 
file administration was being carried by his widowed queen as 
the regent. It is quite probable that she may have taken help 
in the task from, her brother, entrusting to his care the western 
portions of her vast dominions. Maharashtra may well have 
been entrusted to his care, and it is therefore quite iiatiirai that 
his coins should 'be found in Sata-ra district, so far .away .from. 
CIiita,ldurg. I worild t'herefore tentatively suggest that t.he 
present coin siioiild be attributed to a member of the Sadakana 
femily, W..I10 was very probably a son of Kaialaya of Chitaldiirg 
coins. . 

(2) A coin of Vasishthiputra Vi|ivayakura. 



Ohv. Bow and arrow ; circular legend, commencing (XII) 
Eano Vasi (thiputasa Vilivd) paJeurasa, 

Mev, Ghaitya of four tiers, with a dot in each arch, sur- 
mounted by a crescent and a tree, standing 
on a railing ornamented with scroll and dots ; 
left, right, a damaged symbol. 

Metal, potin ; shape, circular with a diameter of *7'", weight, 
45, gr. 

Though the legend is fragmentary, the attribution of this 
coin presents no difficulty. It is undoubtedly a coin of 
King Vasishthiputra Vilivayakura, whose coins were discovered 
in the Kolhapur hoard. Only six 'of the ' potin coins in that 
hoard were of some use for the. purpose of decipherment 
:Xni, p. 303) ''; the present coin .^bowing half the 
legend in a: legible' conditio.n is therefore a rare, one. Most of tho 
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bow and arrow type of coins published so far have come from the 
Kolhapur hoard. The present coin was discovered in the bed 
of the Kyishna river in Satara district and would show that if 
Vasishthiputra Viiivayakura was a feudatory, his sway extended 
over the Satara district as well. 


A. S. Altekab. 



331. Note on an alleoed Coin op Redrasena. 

It kas been suggested recently by Mr. K. P. Jayaswai that 
the coin published in the Indian Museum Catalogue of Coins, Plate 
XX, No. 5, should be attributed to the Vakataka ruler Rudrasena 
I VoL XIX, pp. 72-73 and plate III). This view, 

however, does not seem to be a correct one. It is very doubtful 
whether on the obverse of this coin we can read above the wheel 
the letters Eudra. Several other coins of this very type have been 
published and we naturally expect them to show the legend Eudra 
in the place concerned. Cunningham is said to have possessed 
seven coins of this variety, all of which were picked up in or near 
Kosam (/.if ,(7., p. 146). We, however, possess only three more 
facsimiles of other coins of this variety, published in Rapson, 
Indian Coins, pi. Ill, No. 12, Cunningham, Goins of Ancient 
India, pi. V, No. 7 and Prinsep, Essays, Vol. II, pi. 44, No. 6. 
A glance at these facsimiles will show that they are all identical 
coins issued from similar dies. Above the wheel there are no 
traces of the letters Eudra but another symbol which looks like 
a trident or triratna. In the facsimile of the coin in the Indian 
Museum this symbol is but imperfectly seen, but it is quite clear 
in the three other facsimiles mentioned above. It thus becomes 
clear that we cannot read the name Rudra above the wheel 
as has been suggested. 

A. S. Altekae.' 
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332. Notes on two Gtipta Coins. 


I. The So-called Gold Token of Kumdragtipfa I. 

Ill Numismatic Supplement, XLIV, No. 309, Rai Bahadur 
Prayag Dayal has described five thin gold plaques which he 
found in the cabinet of the Provincial Museum, Lucknow. The 
most intriguing of these curious pieces has been identified by 
him as a gold token of Kumaragupta I. I propose to consider 
here this identification. A cogent objection to the ascription 
to Kumaragupta I would be that it seems highly improbable 
that Kumaragupta I, who issued a very large number of gold 
coins of a great variety of types and also issued silver coins in 
considerable quantities, should have issued in addition any 
tokens. We know that he had occasion to order a special issue 
to be struck, namely his Asvamedha issue, which in fabric and 
weight is like the coins issued by him and his predecessors of the 
Gupta dynasty. The thin piece of gold which Rai Bahadur 
Prayag Dayal describes as a token of Kumaragupta I is very 
unlike the issues of the Gupta Emperors up to and including 
Kumaragupta I, The fabric and style are entirely dissimilar. 
Again the attribution of the piece to Kumaragupta I cannot be 
Justified on paleographical grounds. The style of writing and 
the formation of the letters are unlike those of his numerous 
known coins. Taking individual letters into consideration the 

ha ’ in ‘ Mahendra ’ on his gold coins is shaped thus : ']X but 

on this plaque 2/^ which, although a fifth century form, does 

not occur on any of his coins. On a large number of 
Kumaragupta ’s silver coins issued for his western provinces 
and on his silver-plated coins of Valabhi fabric the letter 
^ ha L takes the form peculiar to the western Gupta script 

thus : 3 while its shape on the plaque is different as we have 

just seen. Apparently Prayag Dayal has based his identifica- 
tion of the piece solely on the ground of the occurrence on it 
of the words ‘Sri MahendrMitya This, he says, is a name 
of Kumaragupta I which ‘appears on his silver and silver- 
plated coins To be strictly accurate it is only on the silver 
coins of his western issues and on his coins of Valabhi fabric 
that he is styled ‘ Kumaragupta Mahendraditya ’ but never 
simply ‘ Mahendraditya ' . The legend ‘ MahendrMitya ’ does 
not occur on his other silver coins or on any of his gold issues. 
As regards the letter ‘ru’, which is found next to a cluster of 
seven dots, Prayag Dayal states that it has ‘ not been met with 
so far ‘ ru ’ does not occur on coins of Kumaragupta I, but is 
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to be found in the field on the coins of Prakasaditya and 
Vishiiugiipta, two later rulers, and this fact alone would leave 
no room for doubt that a later date than the reign of Kumaragiipta 
I, must be assigned to the plaque. It does not seem possible to 
explain with certainty the device on the coin in all its details 
although Bai Bahadur Prayag Bayal sees in the figure on the 
plaque ‘ Garuda in the usual attitude with his wings spread out. 
To his right are a crescent and an oval object encircled by dots 
which perhaps stands for the sun What look like very small 
circular dots are not to be found round any motif on any known 
Gupta coin but are to be found on later coins, e.g., round the 
elephants in the abhisheka scene on the reverse of Sasahka’s 
coins (vide B.M.C., PL XXIV, 1), and this also points to a later 
date. So also does the border of large dots, which is quite unlike 
the border of little dots to be found on Gupta coins, but occurs 
for the first time on the late imitation Gupta coins found in 
Bengal, and is a characteristic feature of the coinage of a number 
of rulers of mediaeval India, e.g. Gangeyadeva of Ohedi. 

If due weight is given to all the above considerations we 
cannot but come to the conclusion that the identification of the 
plaque under discussion as a gold token of Kumaragupta I -must 
be rejected and the plaque must be assigned to some later king of 
the sixth or seventh century a.d. who may have taken the title 
of ' Mahendraditya possibly the Kumaragupta of the Bhitari 
seal. 

As regards the remaining pieces described by Prayag Dayal, 
they are all very crude and can only be described as clumsy 
plaques, on which the design is a travesty of motifs occurring on 
numerous Kushan and Gupta coins. These pieces and the so- 
caUed token are not unconnected, as the size is about the same 
and all have similar borders of dots and the execution is crude, 
although the so-called token is of better workmanship than the 
others. Other points of agreement are the light weight and 
thinness of gold, which has been impressed on dies so that the 
design stands out in relief on one side only. Their broad style 
reminds one of the late imitation Gupta coins of Bengal, but, 
in the absence of any recorded data of their provenance, we 
cannot assign them to any particular locality. Probably they 
were intended for use as charms or ornaments, like the gold plaque 
with a head in profile embossed on it, found at Bhita by Sir 
John Marshall (Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, 1911, H. XXXII, No. 11). 
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II. J. Mare Variety of Samudragupta^s Standard Type, 

There is a very rare variety of the Standard type of 
Samudragupta’s coinage to which the attention of numismatists 
does not appear to have been drawn by the leading authority on the 
Gnpta series, Mr. John Allan, the author of the British Museum 
catalogue, or by previous writers such as V. A. Smith and Prof. 
Bapson. This is a coin on which the king is shown wearing a 
dagger. I have a line specimen in my collection and have noticed 
one in the British Museum (B.M.C., PL I, 12), but I find that 
this variety is not represented in the Indian Museum collection. 
Particulars of the coin illustrated above from my collection are ; — 



AV. S. 8 — Ohv, Samara4atavitatavi . . . ripuraji . . 

Wt. 121*0. Bev, Parakramah. 

Symbols on reverse on right and left of throne as on 
B.M.C., PI. I, 12, but the die is different. 

The importance of the coin for numismatists lies in the fact 
that it establishes a link with varieties of the Battle-axe type in ‘ 
which the king is represented as wearing a dagger (B.M.C., PL IV, 
8-10, 15). The dagger variety, as we might caU this coin, of the 
Standard type is earlier and the use of the weapon on the Battle- 
axe type is a development from it ; in the former the dagger is 
worn in an aslant fashion in front and in the latter like a short 
sword at :the side. ' ' ’ ■ 


Ajit Ghosb. 



333. A Gold Coin of Vibasimha. 

This coin is in the collection of Mr. Ajit Ghose, the well-known 
collector of antiquities and coins of Calcutta. It was obtained 
from Gwalior, and may, therefore, be considered as origina- 
ting from its neighbourhood. 



Its ob verse shows an unusually spirited representation of 
horse with a warrior riding it. The horse is in full gallop, the 
tail is up, the head bent down ; on the crest there appears to 
be two feathers or similar ornamentation, and there are clear 
traces of a saddle, which is rather rare in representations of this 
period. The rider in his uplifted right hand seems to be carrying 
§ome weapons, while his left holds the reins. On the whole 
the horseman compares very favourably with the stereotyped 
linear representations familiar on the coins of the Shahiyas and 
their imitations which lack the strong relief of the present coin. 
On the reverse the legend in two lines is written in characters 
of about the 12th century a.d., line 1, Srlmad-Vlray and line 2,. 
Simhadeva. There are traces of some device, apparently a lotus 
below the second line. The border of dots can be discerned on 
the obverse and also possibly on the reverse. The gold appears 
to be quite yellow and pure, but the size is very small (*45" in 
diameter) and weight oidy 13*8 grain, 

The only king of the name of Virasimha, of whom we have 
any record about this period, is the prince who is the donor 
of the copper-plate published in the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society , Y ol, VI, pp. 542ff. It refers to the gift of this 
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king from Ms fort of Nalapura (the modern Narwar, a District 
in Gwalior State) in the year V. S. 1177=1120-21 a.d. The king 
who calls himself Maharajadhiraja, belongs to the Kachchha- 
paghata Dynasty, his predecessors being named as Gaganasiihha 
and Saradasiihha. It is this king to whom the present coin 
can be attributed with certainty. Gold coins weighing from 66 
to 68 grains were issued about this period by the Rathor king 
Govinda Chandra whose dominions lay to the north-east, the 
Chedi Kings to the south-east had their own coinage, while the 
Tomara King Mahipala who ruled over Delhi and Ajmer to the 
north and north-west, issued copper coins. Virasimha, however, 
seems to have designed an original type, in which the horseman 
was adopted on the obverse and a legend more or less on the lines 
of the coins of Chandellas and Gaharwars on the reverse. 

The present coin is almost similar in weight to the base issues 
of Jajalladeva which appear to be about one-fifth the weight of 
the bigger pieces or drammas. In Vincent Smith’s Indian 
Museum Catalogue, p. 251, the coins of Gangeyadeva weighing 
7 grain, were supposed to have been equivalent to one-eighth 
dramma. I should, however, think that as most of the coins 
weigh from 60 to 64 grain, and some coins of Govinda Chandra 
weigh even as much as 68 grain, it is likely that the standard 
weight was about 70 grain, and the small coins weighing from 
13 to 14 grain may be considered as one-fifth and those weighing 
7 grain as one-tenth of a dramma. It is, however, likely that 
there was no uniformity in the standard of the issues of the 
various dynasties of the Central and Northern India at this 
period. 

A class of gold coins with the legend, Srlmad-Vlrasimha- 
Rama, is known. One specimen exists in the Lucknow Museum 
and another found in the Gorakhpur District was published by 
Vincent Smith in J,A.S,B,, Yol LXVI, Pt. I, 1897, p. 308. 
The reverse side shows a seated god almost like that on the 
coins of Gangeyadeva, but the deity is a male figure, holding 
chakra and gadd in the hands and thus appears to be a form of 
Vishnu, instead of the goddess on other coins of this period. 
Vincent Smith regarded this coin as a puzzle, as he could not find 
any king with the name of Vlrasimha-Rdma in the lists of the 
Kalachuri, Chandela, Rathor, Tomar or Chauhan dynasties* 
It does not seem probable that Virasimhadeva and Virasimha- 
Rama were names of one and the same individual, as the locality 
where the present coin was acquired is situated far away from 
the eastern United Provinces where the other two coins were 
collected, and the types are quite different. But the kings 
appear to belong to the same period, viz. the 11th- 12th 
century aM. 

The coinage of Narwar was continued in the 13th century 
by two rulers named Malayavarman and Chahadadeva, both of 
whom issued copper coins with the horseman type on the 
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obverse. It however, remarkable that neither of these 
rulers belonged to the Kaohchhapaghata Dynasty of Virasimha, 
the former being a Pratihara and the latter a Jajapelia. It will 
thus be seen that the present coin is a unique example of the 
inomismatic issue of a dynasty known only from their epigraphical 
record in Gwalior territory. 


K. N. Dikshit. 



336. A 3S[0TE ON THE BILINGUAL COINS OF SULTAN MaHMUB 

OF Ghazni. 

The bilingual issues of Sultan Mahmud are well-known from 
the Catalogue of Coins in the British Museum (Lane poole 
Nos. 505-514), published in Plate VI. The remarkable point 
about these coins is the attempt made b3^ Sultan Mahmud for the 
first and last time in the annals of Mushm Numismatics to 
translate the whole of the Arabic legend into Sanskrit. The 
translation of Alla by Avyakta, and Easul by Avatdra, is in 
particular an interesting attempt. I would, however, confine 
here my remarks to the marginal legend which appears on the 
two types of coins. The word BismUld zarb has been translated 
almost literally as AvyaJctlya-ndme halo (struck in the name of 
God). The last word is quite clear on a coin which was recently 
obtained for the Indian Museum. It has been read before as 
iata or tate. There is no necessity to read Mme for name, the 
regular form. The expression ayam tamJcam is of course not in 
order, and should have been ayam tamJcab>^ The next word may 
be read as Mahamudapure instead of Mahdmudapura, In coins 
Nos. 510-514 constituting the second class struck in 419 
A.H., the marginal legend is slightly different, the word avyaktlya- 
name being dropped and some word added before Samvati, 
The legend here seems to be ayam tamJcam Mahamudapuraghate 
'hata{o), Ohata here apparently stands for ghatta=a custom 
station, then a mint. The word following hata has been read as 
jiklyera, but has not yet been satisfactorily explained. I, 
however, draw the attention of numismatists to the fact, 
that the word must be some equivalent of the ‘ Hijri ’ Era, to 
which the dates on these coins are to be referred. I tentatively 
read the word as Jindyana, which means the ‘ passing or transit 
of the prophet ' referring to the Prophet’s transit from Mecca 
to Medina, Here again it is noteworthy that the prophet is 
referred to as the Jina, a term used by the Buddhists and Jains 
to denote the founders or supreme teachers of their religion, 
and it is thus a singularly appropriate expression for a 
prophet. The word ayana means t transition as in * dakshi- 
inayana ’=the transition (of the sun) to the south, i.e. the summer 
solstice, and it is aptly applied to the prophet’s transit to Medina 
which was such an important turning point in the history of the 
Islamic faith that a new era was calculated from this date. 

■ K. N. 'BiKSHIT..,:; 
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Inteodxjction. 

Monarchy was the form of government that prevailed in the 
Vedic period. It was in post-Vedic times, that experiments in 
constitution making began, and republics and aristocracies came 
into existence. Mr. K. P, Jayaswal in his monumental work on 
Hindu Polity has given us all the available data about them. 
The Republics were generally designated Gai^as, as these states 
or Samghas were governed by assemblies, ^ so-called because of 
the ‘number’ or ‘numbering’ of the members present’.^ 
Panini (C. 500 b.c.) refers to a number of republics which are 
designated Ayudhajlvin Samghas i.e. the Samghas which 
‘ observed the practice of arms or military art ’. These are : 
V(I) the Vrika, (2) the Damani (and others), (3) the Trigartta- 
Shashtha or the League of the six Trigarttas, (4) the Yaudheyas 
“ and others ” and the Parsva and others. The six , Trigarttas 
were the (< 3 ^) the Kaundoparatha, (5) the Dandaki, (c) the 
Kaushtaki, (c^) the Jalamani, (e) the Brahmagupta, and (/) 
the Janaki These republics according to Panini were situated 
in the Vahika country which is interpreted by jayaswal to mean 
the country of the rivers and comprised the Sindh valley and the 
Punjab. Panini also names six other communities which are 
known to be republics— (1) the Madra, (2) the Vriji, (3) the 
Rajanya, (4) the Andhaka-Vrishni (5) the Maharaja, and (6) 
the Bharga. Buddhist Literature also records the names of a 


1 Jayaswal— -Hindu Polity, p, 27, 

2 Ibid ,, p. 36. 
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number of republics— (a) the Sakyas of Kapilavastu, (6) the 
Koliyas of Ramagrama, (c) the Lichchavis of Vaisali, {d) the 
Videhas of Mithila, (e) the Mallas of Kusinagar and Pava, (/) 
the Moriyas of Pippalivana, (g) the Bulls of Allakappa and (h) 
the Bhaggas or the Bhargas, The Lichchavis and the Videhas 
were jointly called the Vrijis or Vajjis. These states extended 
‘ from the districts of Gorakhpur and Ballia to the district of 
Bhagalpur, to the north of Magadha and the south of the 
Himalayas 

xlnother group of republics is referred to by Kautilya, 
Of the Rajasabdopajlvin Saiiighas i.e. the republics in which the 
leaders had the title of kings, Kautilya ^ enumerates : (1) the 
Lichchhivikas, (2) the Vrijikas, (3) the Mallakas, (4) the 
Madrakas, (5) the Kukuras, (6) the Kurus, (7) the Pahchalas 
and others ’ The other class of republics, the Sastropajlvm 
Samghas were: (l)^the Kambojas, (2) the Surashtras, (3) the 
Kshatriyas, (4) the Srenis and others The Vrijis here perhaps 
refer to the Videhas only. Some of these states changed from 
monarchy to republic e.g. the Kurus, the Videhas and the 
Pahchalas. The Lichchhavis are famous in Buddhist Literature 
and had a long history, but the Mallas perhaps did not survive 
the Mauryas ; so also was the case with the Kurus. The 
Pahchalas however came down to the time of Patahjali, i.e. 
after the Mauryas. The Kukuras were members of the Andhaka- 
Vrishni League. The Kambhojas lived in eastern Afghanistan, 
the Surashtras in Kathiawar and the Kshatriyas and Srepis in 
Sindh. Jayaswal’s identification of the Kshatriyas, the Xathroi 
of the Macedonian writers as a political body and not a caste 
denomination is fully justified. The Argesincs with its variants 
Agesince, Acensoni etc, can surely be identified with the Agra- 
^re'i^is OT the First Sreni, i.e. one of the branches of the republican 
people the Srenis which had perhaps a number of divisions, like 
the 3 sections of the Yaudhayas, of which the 2nd and the 3rd 
sections are referred to specifically, on their coins. 

The Macedonian writers give a long list of aristocratic and 
republican states with which the Greeks under Alexander came 
into contact. The Kathaians (the Kathas) lived to the east of 
the Ravi or the Hydraotes including the districts of Lahore and 
Amritsar, and their capital was Sankala. Alexander met with a 
number of republics before he reached the Kathaians. At a 
little distance from the Ravi dwelt the Adrestai who had been 
identified by Jayaswal with the Arishtas of Panini. The Sabhuti 
state, was situated near the Kathaian territory and extended to 
the Salt Range. On the east of the Hyphasis or Beas dwelt a 
people with an aristocratic form of government and Jayaswal 
suggests from the discovery of the Yaudheya coins in the locality 


1 Ibid., p. 48, 
3 Ihid.f p. 60. 


^ Ibid,, p. 57. 
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tliat they were really the Yaudheyas of old who were good 
agriculturists, brave in war and had an excellent system of 
government. 

Alexander during Ms retreat met with a number of republics 
which covered the region down the Indus to the Baluchistan 
frontier. The most powerful states were the Oxydrahai^ the 
Malloi and the Siboi, — ^the Kshudrakas, the Malavas and the 
Sivis or Saib,yas. The Malavas dwelt on the Jhelum below its 
confluence with the Ohenab, while the Kshudrakas had their 
territories higher up. The Sivis also dwelt near the Malavas. 
Yearby lived the Agsina who have been identified with the 
Agra-orenis by Jayaswal and the next republican people were the 
AmhasMhas who are referred to by the Greeks Sbs Sa'mbastcd oi the 
Ahastanoi. The Xathroi, the Ossadioi and the Musica/ni 
have been restored to their Sanskrit forms by Jayaswal as the 
Kshtriyas, the Vasatis and the Muchukarna. The Brachynanoi, 
were the Brahmanas who had a little republic to the north of 
Patala which was situated in the Indus delta, identified with 
Hyderabad in Sindh. The PJiegelas and the Glaukanikoi have 
been identified with the Bhagala of the Ganapatha and 
Glauchukayanakas of the Kasika. It is thus evident that in the 
4th century b.c. the Punjab and Sindh region was covered by 
a large number of republican and aristocratic states and we 
have no reason to take the fist of the Greek writers as exhaustive. 
Alexander did not traverse the whole Punjab, so it is reasonable 
to exj)ect that there were other republics in the VaMka country 
and Jayaswal mentions the names of the Ymidlieyas, the Arattas^ 
the Bayaypdas, the Gopdlavas, and the Kaundlbrisas. 

The establishment of the Maury a Empire sounded the 
death-knell of the smaller republican or aristocratic states. Only 
the bigger states like the Kshudrakas^ the Malavas^ the Bdshtrikas, 
the Miojakas and the Vrijis survived the imperial domination. 
A few are also mentioned by Asoka in his Bock Edicts. There 
is no doubt that the EdsMrika-Bhojas Xhud the Pitinikas had 
republican constitutions. The Gdndhdras, the Nabhakas and 
the Ndbha-panktisA Sbnd the Yamnas h.sbd perhaps a similar 
system of government. But as regards tYe Andhras and the 
PulindaSi we have no definite data, though Jayaswal would 
like to infer that as i.e. ‘ruling {or sovereign) 

countries (or districts) V were of the same category i.e. 
republican. ' 

Only the stronger republics outlived the imperial domination 
of the Maury as. But a few new states came into existence 
under the Sungas. In Mr. JayaswaFs opinion, the estabhshment 
of the hTorthern Satraps at Mathura compelled the stronger 
republics to migrate to Bajputana. The Yaudheyas, the Madras, 
the MMavas and the Sibis left their original homes in the Punjab 
and migrated to the desert region of Bajputana for comparative 
safety. It was their love of independence that constrained them 
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to exchange tiieir fertile, lands for ■ their, new homes. The 
Arjtindymias perhaps came into existence during the Siinga' times 
and they also migrated to Rajputana. The and the 

Sfllamkdyanas are also supposed. to have been f founded in the- 
closing and weak period of the Maury as h The Kulcuras and the 
remained in their original homes in the Punjab and the 
Vrishnis are found in Mathura . where they lived as of old. 
eJayaswal has succeeded in rescuing the names of a number of such 
states, but it is evident that the republican and aristocratic 
states were^ very large in number and scattered over the whole 
country, and they passed , through various .changes in constitu- 
tion. The nion-nionarchieal states disappear in the 5th century 
A.D.' and for this, perhaps, the Imj)erial Guptas were mainly 
responsible. 

It is absolutely certain that these non-moiiarchical states 
or at least many of them issued coins when the new invention 
came into existence - in . this, country, perhaps early in the 8th 
. century b.c.^ But the earlier coins were of the punch-marked 
variety. So it is not possible to ascribe these coins, with symbols' 
impressed' o-ii them, to the' diherent' republican or aristocratic 
states. If we could identify 'these symbols which served as 
emblems or insignias of the- ■different, states, a correct identifica- 
tion of the coins would be' possible.- ■ But the data available 
are not sufficient to ■ identify the ■ old punch-marked coins issued 
by the tribal states. 'Even, when thenystem of die- struck' coins 
with legends on them, came into. use., some of the tribes refrained 
from adopting the 'innovation. -The Madras were the con- 
temporaries of Samudragupta but they left no inscribed coins. 
We cannot therefore,." expect -'tO: identify .'.all the- tribal coins even 
of the latest period., -. 

The Tribes and Peoples' -■.with .-nGh-nionarchical co'iistittitioiis 
which issued inscribed coin's and' about wliose ■ identity there is 
absolutely no doubt are the following— the Arjunayanas, Asvakas, 
Auduiiibaras, Kiilutas, Kunin.das, ■ Maharaja' Jaiiapacia, Malavas, 

' Magas, 8ibis, Rajanya Janapada, -.Vx-makas,- 'Vrislinis, Uddehikas,, 

■ and- the . Yaudheyas. .' - In' 'tlie; ' case of the :', Vimakas, their ' coins 
only,: testify' as : to their ■ existence-.-; .'we have no 'reference to, 
them- elsewhere, and this. .is the. "only source of ' inforinatioii 
■about them.; ' A discussion, about the tribal coins of die-struck 
variety might enable ms to .identify their, punch-marked coins-' 
also, , .as a . result: .of . the recognition ■of .their -.' special symbols . ^ 

The forms of the coin-legends incidentalfy point to their 
political organisation. Some of the republics issued coins in 
the name of the Gana e.g. the Yaudheyas, the Malavas, the 
■,Arj-u'ix.ayanas .yand.'-:^ ■;-.Some of the Yaudheya coins 'were...^ 


1 S. K. Chakrabortty — Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics, 
Chapter II. 
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issued ill tlie name of the Gm}a and their M antra -dharas ^ or 
the Executive .CouiiciL The Vrishiii coins were perhaps issued in 
the name of the Rdjcmya and the Oana. J ayaswal has determined 
the ' constitutional significance of the word Rajaiiya ’ and takes 
it to mean ^ the leaders of the families consecrated to rulership ’ 
among the Vrishnis who had perhaps an aristocratic constitu- 
tion. There is nothing improbable in the issue of coins by the 
republican states in the names of their executive heads e.g. 
Rajanya-Mahamitasa, (of the Rajanya or President Mahamitra)- 
and such others. 


The Weight-Systems. 

The punch -marked coins of copper and silver are the oldest 
coins of this country. These are based upon two weight systems 
— one for silver, the Piiranas or Dharanas, and the other for 
copper, the Karshapana,^ both however dependent uxion the 
mti or raMiJca ‘ the red-and-black berry of the Gunja plant ’ 
also known as Krishnala or the ‘ black The silver Parana 
weighs 32 ratis while the copper Karshapana was of 80 ratis 
and these coins had their sub-multiples — ^the ardha, pada and 
so on. The Parana is equated to 56 and a Karshapana to 140 
grains by Prof. Bhandarkar.® The extant coins however fall 
far short of the standard weight and this will be evident from a 
comparison of the weights of the coins catalogued by V. Smith. 
In the case of the copper coins the variation from the standard 
weight seems to be greater than in the case of the silver ones. 
Ill determining the amount of variation from the standard 
weight, we have to grapxile with some uncertain factors. First 
of all the weight of the rati is not fixed. It is the seed of a 
tree and the ripe fruits are sure to vary in size and weight. As 
a matter of fact some of the scholars who took the trouble of 
weighing a large number of ripe Gunja seeds arrived at different 
averages. Cunningham takes a rati as equal to 1’83 gr., EiHot 
as 1*68 gr., Smith as P825 while Bhandarkar equates a rati to 
1*75 gr.'^ ; it is likely that the rati weight was not the same 
throughout the country. Moreover we have to take into account 
the wear and tear to which the coins were subjected throughout 
the centuries that they were in circulation, the corroding influence 
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of eartli and climate and the inveterate habit of clipping, a 
vice which was very prevalent before the introduction of milled 
edge to the coins in recent times. It is difficult however to 
determine upon the percentage of variation that mii>st bo allowed 
for the different factors but the cumulative result is a marked 
difference from the standard weight which seems to be greater 
in the case of copper. Cunningham took 800 punch-marked 
silver coins from all parts of India and found the average weight 
as ' upwards of 47 grains that is, a loss of 9 grains taking 56 
grains as the standard weight of a Purana (or 19 p.c.). He also 
hazards that ‘ the average loss of these punch -marked coins was 
not more than one grain and a half in a century V if these 
coins are taken to be in circulation for 600 years from 450 b.c. 
to 150 A.B. But his conclusion is vitiated, as it is impossible to 
take for aU these coins a life of 600 years ; some of them might 
be recent issues, minted Just before the punch -marked coinage 
went out of use. So Cunningham’s estimate of loss seems to be 
the lowest for the silver coins ; actually the loss must have been 
much greater ; while in the case of the copper coins, taking into 
account the nature of the metal itself, the loss must have been 
heavier. The conclusion therefore that we cannot expect the 
extant coins to be exactly of the standard weight, whether of 
indigenous or foreign origin is well-attested and admits of no 
doubt ; but the greater the variation from the standard weight, 
the less reliable are our conclusions about the identification of 
the weight standard. 

A new standard weight was introduced by the Persians 
with their occupation of the Punjab by Darius I Hystaspes. 
His gold coins the Darics weighed about 130 grs. and the silver 
coins of the Persian Empire, the sigloi were equated to 86*45 grs.^ 
Very few gold Darics came to this country but the silver 
came to this country in the course of commerce in comparatively 
large numbers, India though a producer of the precious metal 
had no gold coinage before the Kushanas and the difference in 
the price ratio between gold and silver in India as compared with 
the West, facilitated the export of gold from India and made it 
highly profitable to bring in silver either in specie or in coins 
from outside.^ The Athenian fowls ’, the Seleucidan coins and 
their Indiaxi imitations were based upon the Attic drachm of 
67*5 grains,'^ The multiples of the drachm were the tetra- 
drachm, didrachm and the sub-multiples were the tetrobol, 
diobol, trihemiobol and the obol. The Graeco-Bactrian kings 
also adopted the Attic standard and their coinage was based upon 
the Attic drachm of 67*5 grs. But the later Indo-Greek kings 
gradually swung on to the Persian standard and gave up the 


1 Ciximmgham, Sir A. — Coins of Ancient India, p. 55. 

2 Gambr%kge> History ot India, VoL I, pp. 342-44. 
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Attic weight standard.^ Heiiocles was the first to adopt the 
new standard ; and he as also his successors, ApoUodotiis and 
Aiitialcidas used both the Attic and Indo-Persian standards. 
The later Greek princes used only the Indo-Persiaii Standard, 
a step which cannot be satisfactorily explained. The argument 
is put forward by Gardner that the change was due to the change 
in the relative value of the two metals, gold and silver, but this 
is not a cogent reason. Von Sallet regards it *' as reduced from 
the Attic standard The acceptance of the new standard 
was perhaps facilitated by the fact that the region where the 
Iiido-Greek kings ruled had been habituated to the Persian 
standard when it was under Persian domination. The weight of 
the extant drachms of the Indo-Persic standard naturally varies 
but there is no doubt that it w^as substantially the half of a 
sigios of 86'45 grains, or perhaps a little less. hTone of the hemi- 
drachms of the Indo -Greek kings in the Indian Museum exceed 
40 grains in weight. One coin of Antimachos II Mkephoros 
weighs 39*8 grs.^ ; another coin of the same king in fine condi- 
tion weighs 37-1 grs.'^ Of Nahapana’s coins in the British 
Museum of the same standard weight, the heaviest weighs 39*3 
and the lightest 25*5 grs.^ So it is practically certain that the 
Indo-Persian standard was a little less than the pure Persian 
standard, and 40 grains may be approximately taken to be the 
maximum weight of these hemi-drachms of the Indo-Greek 
rulers and those Indian states or tribes or foreign rulers who 
followed in their wake. However the influence of the Indo- 
Greek kings was so great that their hemi-drachm of Indo- 
Persic standard was not only adopted by the people in the 
western half of Hindustan but also by the Western Satraps of 
Saurashtra and Malwa, and Hahjiibula, the satrap of Mathura. 

Of the tribal states the Audumbaras, Kunindas, Vimakas, 
Vrishnis and the Yaudheyas used silver coins. The Audumbara 
coin of Dharaghosha (C.C.A.I., p. 67) weighs 37*5 grains. The 
eight Kuninda coins in Smith’s catalogue vary in weight from 
30-8 to 34*2, the Vrishni coin has a weight of 32 grains, while the 
weight of the Yaudheya coins in Cunningham’s collection is only 
26 grains, much below the average. However there is no doubt 
that these tribal silver coins are based upon the Indo-Persian 
standard weight and not on the indigenous weight system of the 
Puranas or Dharanas. As regards the copper coins, the identi- 
fication of the weight standard is exceedingly difficult and in some 
cases practically impossible. The copper coins may be divided 
into two sections, those of the monometallic tribes and those of 



t Rapson, E. J". — Indian Coins, p, 6. 

2 Ibid., p. 3. 

3 Smith — Catalogue of Coins in I.M., p. 29 (No. 12). 

4 Ibid., p. 29 (No. 1). 

5 Rapson, E. J, — Catalogue of Coins of , the Andhra Dynasty, etc,,, 
pp. 65-70, 
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people who adopted bimetallism, the two classes being infiueiieed 
by different monetary principles. Monometallic issues stand 
apart by themselves, but in the case of bimetallism variations 
in the relative value of the two metals introduce certain com- 
plications ill working the monetary sj^stem. In India, the 
monometallism of copper can be regarded as more natural than 
that of silver, not only because the white metal was rarer and 
imported from abroad/ but because copper seems to have been 
coined earlier in India. Even copper appears to have fetched 
a good value in the beginning, but the advent of silver in larger 
quantities, particularly after the introduction of foreign coinage 
under the iPersian, Indo-Greek and Parthian influence, threw 
copper to a subordinate position/^ 

The Arjuna^mnas A^vakas, Kulutas, Maharaja Janapada, 
Eajanya Janapada, Sibis, Uddehikas Nagas and Malavas issued 
copper coins only. If any one of them had silver issues, these 
have not yet been discovered. It is evident that some of these 
tribes followed the traditional weight standard of the Karshapaiia 
of 80 ratis for copper coins and the variation in weight of the 
extant coins ma}^ be explained as due to the variation in the 
weight of the rati in the different parts of the country. The 
Asvaka coin in Smith’s catalogue (No. 13, p. 157) weighs 146-4 grs. 
and the other one reproduced by Cunningham weighs 145 grs. 
So it is clear that they are Karshapanas of 80 ratis. The actual 
weight might have been a little more and proves the rati to be a 
little heavy. The two Arjttnayana coins in Smith’s catalogue 
weigh 61*3 and 14-8 — -the heavier is evidently a Half-Karshapana 
and the lighter is one-eighth Karshapana or Dvi-Masaka. But 
there can be no doubt that the Sibis had a different weight 
standard. And of the ten specimens, one has a weight of 18 
grains and the others weigh from 63 to 84 grs. The 4 Bajanya 
coins of pure copper in Smith’s catalogue weigh 57-8, 50*4, 
79 and 76 grs. ; and the weights of the 4 other brass or pale bronze 
coins of this tribe are 22, 45*3, 34*5 and 68*2 grs. ; consequently 
these coins cannot be ascribed to the system based upon the 
indigenous weight standard e.g. Karshapana of 80 ratis. How 
much alloy was introduced in the brass pieces and what was the 
relative value of the metals, we are not in a position to determine 
without the chemical examination of the contents. We have 
therefore, no data to come to any positive and final GOnelusion 
about the identity of the weight standard adopted by the Sibis, 
the Eajanyas and also of the Malavas and Nagas. But a com- 
parison of the weights of the Malava and Naga coins raises a 
strong presumption that there is some affinity, if not identity, 
in the weight-systems adopted by these two peoples. Most of 


r Ciimiiiigham, Sir A. — Coins of Aixeient Indiav p. 5. 

2 Chakrabortty, S. K. — A Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics, 
pp. 76-78, 
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the coins of the JSfagas are very small and the weight varies 
from 6-3 to 26*2 grs. One coin (No. 15— Smith's catalogue) is 
iiniisiially thick and weighs 42 grs. If we take the heaviest 
Naga coin of 42 grs. to be of standard weight, then it is j 3 ossibIe 
to arrange the other specimens as its sub -multiples — three dburth, 
lialf, and one -fourth ; in .eveiy case the diminution due to wear 
and tear etc. being left out of consideration. The weight of 
42 grs. is almost that of the silver hemi-di^achms. Consequently 
it appears likel}^ that these copper coins were made equal in 
weight to that of the silver coins on purpose and an attempt 
was made to facilitate the interchange of the copper coins with 
the silver ones from outside — so many copper coins for one 
silver coin fixed according to the market ratio of the two metals. 
The Malava coins are smaller still ; the weight ranges from 1*7 
to 40*3 grs. The coin No. 108 in Smith's catalogue is the smallest 
in the collection and Malava coins are among the most ‘ curious 
and enigmatical It is impossible to arrange these coins 
according to any iveigiit- system and it is almost sure that the 
same weight -system was not adhered to throughout the period 
these coins were in circulation. The standard must have varied 
for the difierent periods and it might have been due to the change 
in the relative value of co^Dper and silver. However we have no 
sufficient data to come to any definite conclusion ; though we 
should always keep in mind the statement that ‘ the various 
systems of weight used in India combine uniformity of scale with 
immense variations in the weight of units 

The Audmhbaras, the Kunindas and the Yaudheyas had 
the bimetallic system of silver and copper. The Vimakas and 
Vrishnis perhaps had the same system but up to this time only 
silver coins of these two tribes have been discovered. The 
copper coins in the case of the bimetallic tribes may be taken to 
be token coins. But in ancient times the intrinsic and the 
face value of the coins must have been almost identical ; other- 
wise a great scope would be given to the forgers to enrich them- 
selves. When we consider the ease with which the ancient coins 
could be manipulated, it would have been not only foolish but 
highly detrimental to trade and commerce to allow any loophole 
to dishonest persons to secure undue gains. Consequently the 
weight of the token coins must vary with the variation in the 
relative price of the two metals, silver and copper. 

In the first quarter of the 2nd century a.d. the ratio 
between gold and silver was 1:10^ and there are reasons to 
believe that the ratio between silver and copper was 1 : 5*7 ® ; 


1 Rapson, E. J. — Catalogue of Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, etc., 
p. CLXXXI — quoted from the Imperial Gazetteer of India. 

2 Ibid., p. CLXXXV. 
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the average weight of the 8 silver coins of the Kunindas in 
Smith’s catalogue is S2-6, while No. 12, a brass coin weighs 
177 grs. and a copper coin No. 13 weighs 144 grs. We know 
that the copper coins suffer more from wear and tear ; and we 
may take the copper coin approximately 5 times in weight and 
consequently equal in value to the contemporaneous silver hemi- 
di'achms. So the inference that the copper coins were equal 
in value to the standard silver coin may be accepted and the 
other copper coins of lesser weight must be considered to be its 
sub -multiples. We know that the price of copper relative to 
silver cannot remain constant, it must vary with the variation 
in the ratio. As time Went on copper must be cheaper, and 
more and more copper would be needed to equate a copper coin 
to the standard silver coin, of constant weight. So we can 
expect the later copper coins to be heavier in weight. 

The Ohatre^vara type copper coins of the Kuiiindas (Smith— 
p. 170) are surely much later than the Amoghabhuti type coins 
which were in circulation from 150 b.c. to 100 a.d. The coin 
No. 36 (Smith’s catalogue) weighs 221*6 and another in 
Cunningham’s collection (H. V, fig, 5, p. 72) is 291 grs. in weight. 
If we take 291 grs. to be the unit, then the other is a fth piece. 
It appears that by this time the Kunindas gave up the bimetallic 
system and struck to one metal viz. copper ; the consequent 
difficulty was obviated by increasing the weight of the coins, 
which was more than double the original standard (Smith No. 13, 
and Cunningham, PL V, fig. 5). 

The earliest class of Yaudheya coins — ^the Bull : Elephant 
Type — dates from the ^ begiiming of the Christian Era when 
the Yaudheyas were habituated to the monometallism of copper. 
The heaviest of the 7 coins in Smith’s catalogue (No. 4) weighs 
71*1 grs. and in Cunningham’s collection the heaviest was 
also 70 grs. So these two coins must be identified as Half- 
Karshapanas of 40 ratis each and the other coins may be deemed 
to be based upon the same standard. Bimetallism was intro- 
duced with the Brahmanyadeva type coins of the 2nd century 
A.D. These are later than the Amoghabhuti type coins of the 
Kunindas. The silver hemi-drachm (Cunningham, PL VI, 
fig. 9) of the Yaudheyas weighs only 26 grs. and was lighter than 
the lightest Kuninda coin in Smith’s catalogue (i.e. 30*8 grs.). 
The Yaudheya copper coins are however comparatively heavy ; 
the heaviest No. 15 (Smith’s cat.) weighs 178*5 grs. If this 
copper coin be equated to the silver hemi-drachm of 26 grs. ; 
the ratio between silver and copper is found to be 1 : 6*8 which 
in the circumstances is the most reasonable conclusion. This 
increase in weight is continued in the copper Yaudheya coins of 
the Warrior type of the 3rd and 4th centuries a.d. But as no 
silver coin of this type has yet been discovered, the conclusion is 
irresistible that like the Kunindas^ the Yaudheyas also, after the 
2nd century a.d. fell off from silver. It thus appears that the 
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Kuniiidas and the Yaudhe^^as who were already hahitiiated to 
the bimetallism of silver and copper reverted to the older practice 
of issuing only in copper. This might be due to the paucity of 
silver and consequent increase in its price. But a consideration 
of the monetary condition of the time suggests another explana- 
tion which is plausible. The Kushan Emperors introduced the 
gold coinage in India and this was later adopted by the Imperial 
Guptas. So it is evident that from the second century India 
was being gradnally acclimatised to the new system and the 
bimetallism of gold and copper was prevalent in the imperial 
territories. The poor tribal states were not rich enough to 
take up gold coinage in imitation of the Imperial coinage and the 
continuance of silver was a great hindrance and added an element 
of complexity to the merchants and others who had monetary 
transactions outside the individual tribal areas. So the simplest 
and the most convenient thing for them was to drop silver 
and to stick to copper which could be readily exchanged 
with the copper issues of the Kushans or linked up with the 
gold coinage of the Imperial power. 

The Metals. 

Various metals and their alloys were used for the purpose of 
coinage. In ancient India, the earliest coins were of copper^ 
but later on silver was also requisitioned for the purpose. Copper 
is found in ores throughout the country, though it is no longer 
extensively produced in India. But silver general!}" came 
from abroad and the production of this metal was very small 
indeed. Small quantities have been found though ' associated 
with lead, in Kulu and Manbhum, and at Deogurh in Santa! 
Pargana There is however no doubt that India had to 
depend mainly on foreign lands for her supply of silver. This 
is referred to in the Periplus ® ; and the relative price of silver 
was always high as compared with the West. The mint ratio 
between gold and silver in the Persian Empire was 1 : 13*3, 
while in India the ratio was 1:8.“^ This naturally encouraged the 
importation of silver. 

The tribal states naturally based their coinage on copper. 
Some of them — ^the Arjunayanas, Asvakas, Kulutas, Sibis, 
Uddehikas, Eajamyas, Nagas, Malavas and the Maharaja 
Janapada confined themselves to copper only, and did not pro- 
ceed to bimetallism, while the Audumbaras, the Kunindas and 


1 ‘ The most ancient Indian coins, I believe, are copper ’ — Smith’s 
Catalogue, p. 133. 

2 Elliot, Sir Walter — Coins of Southern India, p. 51 (footnote 
No. 1). 

3 Schoff, W. H.— The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, pp. 38, 42, 44 
and 287. 

^ Cambridge History of India^ Vol. I, p. 343. 
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the Yaiidheyas used both the metals side by side. The coins of 
the Vrishnis and the Vimakas are only in silver ; but the coins of 
these tribes are very rare and it may be that their coins in copper 
have not yet been discovered or identified. It is not possible 
that the Vrishnis and the Vimakas had only silver coins while 
all the neighbouxdng tribes and states had copper coins, alone 
or linked with silver. A monometallism of silver therefore 
seems to be economically unsound, and I have a strong suspicion 
that the Vrishnis and Vimakas had also a bimetallism of silver 
and copper, though our doubts can only be set at rest by new 
discoveries. It is however, well-knowm that ‘ in ancient India 
silver and copper coinages were often independent of each other 
and circulated in different districts. A copper currency was not 
necessarity regarded as merely auxiliary to silver currency ; but 
a copper standard prevailed in some districts as a silver standard 
prevailed in others 

A certain amount of alloy is needed in the manufacture of 
coins. Kantilya lays down that silver coins should be mamifac- 
tiired with f^yths, i.e. 31-25 p.c. of alloy, and the copper coins 
with {: (padajivaih) i.e. 25 p.c. of alloy Cunningham however 
found by examining 113 silver Karshapanas that the alloy 
varied from 13-8 to 24-8. The amount of alloy perhaps depended 
upon the comparative prosperity of the state or tribe. The 
earliest Indian coins of silver, the Puranas or Dharanas contained 
about 20 p.c. of alloy The easiest means of debasing the 
coinage is to increase the amount of alloy and this is generally 
due to the economic exigencies of the time (as in the reign of 
Skandagupta), or from the selfish greed of the ruling prince. 
But a consideration of the evil effects of debasement of coinage 
on trade would act as a cheek on the evil propensities of a prince. 

The three coins from Almora have been ascribed by Prof. 
Rapson to a branch of the Kunindas. ' They appear to be of 
some alloy of silver and are heavier than any other Indian 
coins’.’''' The increase in weight was perhaps necessitated by 
the large amount of alloy in these coins and it may be that the 
issuing authority did not take the trouble of purifying the metal 
or was unable to do so. Our ignorance of the amount of alloy 
and the ingredients used for the purpose makes it impossible 
for us to start a comparison between the coins of the different 
tribes and the coins of the same tribe in the different periods of 
its monetary history with a view to come to any conclusion 
about their economic condition. The different articles which 
were used as alloys for silver coins were according to 
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Kaiitilya,^ tamra (copper), tikshna (iron), trapii (tin), sisa (lead) 
and anjana (antimony). The commentator of Kaiitilya’s 
Artliasastra lays down that the alloy for copper shoiiki be 
•' made up of 4 parts of silver, eleven parts of copper and one 
part of tikshna or any other metal But it is doubtful whether 
silver was used for the purpose. It will only increase the value 
of the copper coin and the purpose might be as well served by 
other cheaper ingredients like tin etc. Brass is an alloy of copper 
and zinc usually in the proportion of 2 : 1 or 4:3, and a cheap 
alloy of copper and tin is Kaiisa or bell-metal, much used in this 
country. A few specimens included in Smith’s catalogue — viz. 
one Audiiiiibara coin (No. 1), six Kuninda coins are of brass and 
four other Bajaiiya coins are either brass or pale bronze. 
We are not in a position to determine the relative x^uritj^ of the 
coins of copper or silver and their alloys ; and a chemical analysis 
of the contents of the Ancient Indian Coins is of urgent necessity 
for the Numismatists. 

Shape, Size axd the System of Maxijfactxjre. 

The punch -marked coins are of various shapes and sizes. 
There is uniformity in one point onty viz. an attempt was made 
to apjiroximate them to the standard weight. In shape, they 
were very irregular — pol^^gonal, rectangular, square, circular 
and even triangular ; and generally no attempts were made to 
have the sides straight or regular. This was due to the system 
of manufacture. A hammered sheet was sub-divided into strips 
and adjusted to the proper weight, sometimes by clipping the 
sides. ^ As pointed out Smith, the cutting of circular blanks 
from a metal sheet wai more troublesome than cutting off short 
pieces of rectangular shape, and they are evidently simplest in 
form. It is therefore clear that practically no attention was 
paid to the shape of the coins and their size would vary according 
to the thickness of the metal sheet. Some of the copper pieces 
however might have been manufactured from cast blanks. 
Symbols were then punched into the blanks and the devices 
were Ancised and not in relief’ and as a result ‘ stood wear 
well ’ and the coins remained long in circulation. 

In the West, the Lydians were the first friventors of coinage.'^ 
They began with globules or buttons of fused metal which were 
impressed with ^ the rude unengraved punches, between which 
the ingot was placed to receive the blow of the hammer The 

1 Kantilya — Artha^astra {tr|ins. by Shama§astry), pp. 98, 105, 107 
and 110. 

2 Kautilya— Artha^astra (trans. by Shama^astry), pp. 98, 105, 107 
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Greeks of Asia Minor introduced the next improvement when 
they ' substituted the engraved die for the primitive punches 
The Indians became gradually familiar with the western coins 
and by the 5th century b.g. they imitated the Gorgon Type 
coins of Eretria (cf. the Eakshasa Type coins of Taxila)/ and 
the Athenian ' owls ’ and the Persian ' sigloi ’ came to India in 
the course of commerce.^ Whether the Indians evolved the 
system of dies, independent of foreigners or adopted it from 
foreign countries is a subject of controversy among the 
numismatists.^ There is no reason why the Indians should not 
have hit upon this device in the course of evolutionary processes 
as in the West, though it is clear that in the Punjab region, 
the influence of the foreign system must have been considerable. 
Moreover no general statement can be made about the monetary 
condition of the whole country, for we find that even under the 
Maury as, the punch-marked system prevailed in the eastern 
part of the country, while in the Taxila region the die system 
had contemporaneously come into use. So we can very well 
infer that in some parts of the country such as the Punjab, it 
was under the influence of the foreign coinage that the die 
system replaced the older practice of punching the coins. By 
the time the Northern Indian Tribes began to issue coins with 
regular devices and occasionally with inscriptions, they had 
definitely adopted the die system. At first the device was on 
one side only, but gradually the double-die system came into 
vogue. The dies were at first square or rectangular, the tradi- 
tional shape of the indigenous Indian coins. Gradually however 
with the introduction of the circular shape for the coins, the 
dies also were shaped accordingly. This will be evident by a com- 
parison of the two A^vaka coins in Cunningham’s Plate II, 
figs. 14 and 17. 

The blanks were prepared either by casting the metal 
pieces or by hammering them, which were then die-struck either 
on one side or both. Another practice was to have the coins 
wholly cast; the devices being sunk in the moulds. In the 
Kuninda coins we find the specimens of all the three processes. 
The general practice however was to have the coins die-strack 
on hammered blanks. At first however the device did not cover 
the whole face of the coin and ' the impress of the die is enclosed 
in a deep incuse square or circle ’ (cf. the Asvaka coins Nos. 9, 10, 
13 and 14 — PL II, Cunningham),^ This is due to the fact that 
the coins were struck with dies in a semi-molten condition. It 
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is sometimes difficult to recognise the exact system of manufac- 
ture as regards individual coins. 

Casting was a Yevj old practice in India dating from the 
5th century b.c.^ and it was generally employed when the alloy 
was very poor and the blanks could not stand the shock of being 
struck by the hammer. The moulds as in other countries were 
perhaps of iron, stone, or in most cases terracotta, the latter 
having been found in several excavations. Sometimes a number 
of coins were manufactured at a single casting, the different 
forms being joined ^ by narrow channels for the passage of the 
heated metal The ancient dies were perhaps of bronze, iron 
or steel like those of the Greek or Homan times and it is evident 
that the two types on the two sides of the same coin are not 
parallel to each other but lie at an angle to one another. This 
proves that the two dies were not held together in a hinge. 

The chief means of depreciating the coinage was to increase 
the amount of alloy by the state, thereby bringing down the 
real value below the face value. The coins of brass or pale 
bronze, many specimens of which are included (in Smith’s 
catalogue) among the Hajanya and Kuninda coins, are perhaps 
the result of a conscious attempt at depreciation. But this 
practice could easily be detected and a clever device was some- 
times employed viz. of plating the coins. Copper coins were 
dipped in silver and passed off as silver coins. It is doubtful 
whether this device was adopted by the state, or dishonest 
forgers were guilty of such a practice. This was a very easy 
method of deception but the old bankers always tested the coins 
by striking them with a sharp piece of metal. As a result 
many coins are found covered with shroff -marks which interfere 
with the correct reading of the legends or proper identification 
of the type. This practice seems to have been very prevalent 
during the Pathan period. 

The Asvaka coins and a specimen of the Uddehika coins 
are single-die struck, the rev. being blank ; consequently these 
are likely to be older than the other tribal coins which were 
double -die struck. This new system of manufacture gradually 
stereotyped the shape of the coins as circular. The traditional 
rectangular shape gave place to the circular, the angular comers 
being always an inconvenience. The transition is exemplified 
by the specimens of the Asvaka coins. The earlier ones (Nos. 9, 
11 and 14) are rectangular or roughly square, while the latest 
(No. 17, Cunningham, PL II) is circular. The coins of the 
Audumbaras, the Kulutas, the Kupindas and their branch 
located near Almora, the Sibis, the Vimakas, the Vrishnis, the 
Uddehikas, the Rajanyas, the Maharaja Janapada, the Nagas 
and the Yaudheyas issued circular coins only. The Malavas 
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however could not shake off their fascination for the rectangular 
or square shape. They issued circular coins, side side, with 
rectangular ones of a very irregular shape. The scpiare shape 
however now and then asserted itself even up to the late Muslim 
times. We have square coins of the Malwa Sultans, of Shah 
Jalian and of Rajeswara, king of Assam in the 18th century 
A. I). (1751-1769 A.D.). But the comparative ease with which 
the circular coins were manufactured under the die system 
gradually led to the supplanting of the older shape, and the 
commonest shape for coins became circular in India also. The 
Malavas had some circular coins too (Smith’s catalogue — PI. XX 
and XXI) but it is evident that generally the}^ clid not care 
much about regularity of shape (cf., PL XX, Xos. 15, 16, 17 and 
24 and PL XXI, Nos. 2, 3,, 4 etc.). ' 

The size of the coins was not uniform. The standard coins 
were generally *6 to *7 inch in diameter_, except those of the 
Malavas and the Xagas. The three Arjunay^^^^^ coins (C. 
CAI., p. 89 and S. CCIM., p. 166) are *0 to *65 and *67 in dia- 
meter, the circular Asvaka coin in Smith’s catalogue has a dia- 
meter of *9 inch ; and the Audumbara coins varied from *6 to 
•75, the silver coin (Cunningham, PL lY, fig. 1) had a diameter of 
•7 inch. The Kuluta coin (Cunningham, PL IV, fig. 14) is *75. 
The silver t'oins of the Kuiiindas varied from -65 to *75 inch, 
while the copper coins from *6 to 1*12 inch. Nos. 13 and 36 in 
Smith’s catalogue are the largest pieces, one being 1*12, the biggest 
in the collection and the other of Chatresvara type 1*01 inch in 
diameter. The coin of the Maharaja Janapada (Cunningham, 
PL IV, fig. II) has a diameter of *75 inch, while that of the 
Vimakas (Cunningham, PL IV, fig. 6) is *7. The Vrislini coin 
(Cunningham, PL IV, fig. 15) is *6. The Raj any a coins had a 
diameter from *65 to *83. The Yaudheya coins are generally 
big in shape. The Bull : Elephant t3’'pe coins of the Yaudheyas 
in Smith’s catalogue are *7 to *8 inch ; the Brahman^m type 
from *97 to 1*12 inch and the latest of the Yaudheya coins are 
generally big, from *9 to 1*05 (Smith No. 25). It therefore 
appears that the later coins are generally bigger in shape and 
heavier in weight. The coins of the Malavas and the Nagas, 
however stand by themselves. The Naga coins in Smith’s 
catalogue varied in size from *3 to *45 inch only. The Malava 
coins hold the record for their diminutive size and it is strange 
how they remained in circulation for centuries. These 
coins were ‘ confined to Nagar and the immediate neighbour- 
hood 'J and testify to the low economic condition of the people 
and perhaps want of commercial intercourse with the neigh- 
bouring peoples and tribes. Some of the coins are mediocre in 
size e.g.‘ No. 3 in Smith’s catalogue is *62 in diameter, but the 
vast majority are very small and are generally only | of an inch. 


^ Smith, V. A. — Catalogue of Coins in I.M., p.. 162. 
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One of the Malava coins in the Indian Museum in Calcutta is 
only ‘2 inch in diameter and 1*7 grs. in weight and ' it may claim 
the honour of being one of the smallest coins in the world ’4 

The Legends. 

The Types or devices on the coins came to be gradually 
accompanied by inscriptions. At first the legends occupied a 
subordinate position, but later on they sometimes supplanted 
the t3"pes. There is no doubt that the inscriptions came to be 
put on the coins for the purpose of ' explaining or interpreting 
the device b The earliest inscribed coin in the West was found 
at Halicarnassus.^ This electrum coin was perhaps struck at 
Ephesus in the 6th century b.c. It bears a legend meaning — 

‘ I am the badge of Phanes b round the T^q^e of a feeding 
Stag. So it is evident that the legend has a reference to the 
badge ; but sometimes the reference is to the coin itself. 

The coin-legends have preserved for us the names of kings 
and tribes of whom we have no other record, and we derive 
much help not only in reconstructing the dynastic lists and in 
determining the chronolog;Y but also in fixing ' the geographical 
extent of the ruling powers The Vimakas and their king 
Riidravarma, the Audunibara king Dharaghosha, the Kuluta 
king Vira^^asas and many others are known onl^^ from the coins. 

The earliest inscribed coins of India date from the 3rd 
century b.c. The chronology is determined mainly on paleeo- 
graphical considerations. In some of the sigloi, dating from 
the 4th century B.c . or earlier certain characters have been read 
as Brahmi and Kharoshthi letters.^ But full inscriptions are 
found on the coins of the Asvakas and the Ucldehikas dating 
from the 3rd century b.c. e.g. Vatasvaka (coin of the Asvakas) 
UdeMM (Vtiiice of the Uddehikas). Among the Asvakas, this 
innovation is clearly marked. In No. 14 (PI. II, Cunningham) 
we have the Type—' A Human Figure with two Hill Symbols 
on two sides \ but in No. 17 (PI. II— Cunningham) the Hill 
Symbols on the two sides are arranged one above the other, 
the human figure with a svastika below is placed on the right, 
and the left field is filled with the inscription in bold and clear 
Brahmi letters. The coin of Upagauda with the legends Upa^ 
godam in early Brahmi script is according to Buhler at least 
as old as 350--400 b.c. or before the Mauryas. Inscriptions 
dating from the 3rd century B.c. are found in the coins of 
Ayodhya, Mathura and Tripuri : — Visdkhadevasa (of Visakha- 


1 p. 163. 

2 Head, B. V. — The Coins of the Ancients, p. 4 (No, 7). 

3 Cambridge History of l7idia, YqI. If p. 61^ 

4 Rapson, E, J. — Indian Coins, p. 3. . 
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deva) ill Ayodiiya ; Updtibyd m Matliiira and Tripurl (in modern 
Tewar). The earliest inscribed coin from Ujjain dates from the 
2iid century b.c., the legend being Ujeniye — ' of Ujjain the 
name of the city in its Prakrit form. So it is evident that 
legends began to appear in Indian coins in the 4th century b.c. 
and became common in the 3rd century b.c. In this, connection 
the question arises whether the practice was indigenous or 
of foreign origin. Prof. Eapson is of opinion that legends on 
Indian coins ' appear as the result of Greek influence in the 
north-west We know that the Athenian, Seleiicid and 
Bactriaii coins came to this country in the course of commerce 
and coins of Alexander and Philip Arrhidaeus ^ have been excava- 
ted recently at Taxila. When we take this in connection with 
the fact that the mighty Maurya Emperors went on with the 
traditional system of punch-marked coins without inscriptions, 
a strong presumption naturally arises that they looked upon 
inscribed coins as a foreign innovation. Prof. Bapsoii thus 
seem‘s to be substantially correct in taking the inscriptions on 
Indian coins as due to foreign influence. 

The legends assume various forms— (a) genitive of a tribal 
or denominational, (6) personal or (c) place name ; and the 
reference is to the nation or tribe, the king or the place named. 
On rare occasions the reference is undoubtedly to the Type or 
device. To the first class pertain the following legends — 
Aryundyandna (of the Arjunayanas), Maharaja Janapadasa (of 
Maharaja Janapada), Mdlamganasya (of the Malava gana) 
Mdlavdndm (oithe Malavas), Ja^iapadasa (of the Rajanya 

Janapada), Yodheydna i.e. Yaudheyanam (of the Yaudheyas), 
Odumbarisa (of the Audumbaras) etc. In some cases we have a 
reference to the chief town of the tribe e.g. Majhimikdya Sibi 
Janapadasa (of the tribe of the Sibis of Madhyamika), or a 
reference to the province where they dwelt e.g. Bhupadhanusha 
(of the Lord of the Desert) in the Yaudheya coins pointing out 
the region where the tribe was located. In the second class, we 
have the legends— (of &vadatta), Baiio Ajamitrasa 
(of king Ajamitra), Bana Mahlmitrasa, (of king Mahimitra), 
Magajasa (abb. for Maharaja Gajasa (of Maharaja Gaja), 
McJiaraja ^ri JDeva Ndgasya (of Maharaja Deva ISTaga) etc. To 
the third class, we may relegate such legends as — Kadasa (of 
KB,dst,), Upapodasa (of Upagauda), Ujeniye (of VjjaM) etc. 
Though the ordinary practice is to have the tribal, personal or 
place names in the genitive, there are many cases where the 
names are in the nominative e.g. tribal name — Malaya, Malaya 
or Malava, personal names — Mala, perhaps the name of a 
king — ^the founder of the Malava tribe, the names of the Malava 
kings or chiefs — Bhapamyana or Bhampdyana, Yama or Maya, 


2- Cambridge History op India, Y oh I, p. 61. 

2 Archmological Survey of India, 1924-25, pp. 47 and 48. 
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Jaifrmpaya, Paya, Mapaha (Maharaja Paka ?), MagacTiha 
(Maharaja Gachha ?) and others, and Maharaja Sri Ganemdra 
of the Nagas etc. ; jdace names — Tripurl doudi others. In the 
case of the Uddehikas the legend is peculiar ; the prince of the 
tribe is referred to by a noun which is ultimately derived from 
the tribal name e.g. Udekahi (the Prince of the « Uddehikas). 
The legend is thus connected with the coin ' in some vague sort 
of way b While ordinarily we find the inscription by the side 
of the type, in the case of the Malavas, perhaps for want of 
space, due to the small size of Malava coins, the legends appear 
on one side, and the Type on the other. In some of the coins of 
the Asvakas and the Yaudheyas, the legends directly refer to the 
coins themselves e.g. Vatasvaka meaning the coin (vata) of the 
Asvakas or in the Yaudheya coins — Bralimaij^yadevasya drama 
(the dramma or coin of Brahman^^adeva) i.e. dedicated to the 
tribal god Karttikeya, whose figure serves as the type and appears 
by the side of the inscription. 

The Audumbaras, the Kulutas, the Kunindas, the Vimakas 
and the Vrishiiis had their tribal names as well as the names of 
the ruling princes side by side in the legends e.g. the Auduihbara 
legend. — MaJiadevasa Rafla DharagJiosJiasa Odumbarisa ’ ; the 
names of the two kings Pudradasa and Sivadasa spelt as 
Pudradasa and Sivadasa are introduced in the legends without 
any change. The Kuliita inscription is ' Bdjna Kolutasya Vlraya^ 
sasya (of king Viraya.sas, the Koluta) : the reference might be to 
the coin or the Wheel Type by its side. Similar might be the 
interpretation of the Kuninda inscription which we may take to 
refer to the coin or the Type—' AmaghabJmtasa maharajasa 
rdjna Kunadasa, \ (coin of Amoghabhiiti Maharaja, Baja of the 
Kunindas). The Vrishnis had a peculiar legend - — ^ Yfishiyi 
JRdjajnd gaymya tratarasyad (of the Vrishni Rajanya (and) 
Gana— the Protector of the country^ — Jayaswal).^ Here the 
head of the state is not referred to by name but l)y the official 
title Bdjanya, The descriptive word tratarasya is rather unique, 
perhaps borrowed from the legends of some of the Indo-Greek 
kings who took the title of Soter — Apollodotos, Diodotus II, 
Diomedes, Dionisios, Hermaios, Minander and Midas. In the 
coins of Diomedes the reverse legend in Kharoshthi is Maharajasa 
tratarasa Diyarmdasa,^ or Maharajasa tratarasa Apaladatasa ^ 
in the coins of Appollodotos ; and similar such legends of other 
kings who were perhaps contemporaries with the Vrishnis. 

In some cases the legends refer to the patron saint or the 
national god whose figures appear by the side of the inscrip- 
tions. In one class of the Auduihbara coins, we have the full 
legend and across the field Vispamitra (Vi^wamitra) which refers 


1 JEAS„ 1900, p. 416 (A. V. Bergny) ; J.HP.I., p. 157. 
^ Smith. V. A. — Catalogue of Coins in I.M., p. 16. 

3 Ibid,, p. 18, 
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to the standing figure of the Eishi, with right hand raised and' 
the left resting on the waist. Evidently Viswamitra was the 
patron saint of the Audumbaras. There are also some coins 
which are dedicated to the national gods by the tribes con- 
cerned. The Elephant and Bull Type coins of the Audumbaras 
have the legend — ‘ Bhagavato Mahadevasa Rdjardjasa ' — ' in the 
name of the Almighty Mahadeva, the king of kings The 
Chatresvara Type coins of the Kunindas are dedicated to the 
national god Mahadeva in the form of Chatresvara. On the 
obv» we have Siva facing with Trisul in right hand and leopard 
skin hanging from the left arm, and Brahmi legend ' Bhdgavata 
Chatresvara Mahdtmanah ’ — ' of the Almighty Mahadeva 
(Chatresvara), the great-souled ’ there being evident connection 
between the legend and the Type. The Yaudheyas were warriors 
per excellence and Brahmanyadeva or Karttikeya, the War-god 
was taken by them as their national god, and some of their coins 
were dedicated to him. The Brahmanydeva Type coins 
have on the obv. the six-headed god (Karttikeya) standing on 
lotus, facing with left hand on hip, and right hand raised and 
a barbed spear on the left ; the full legend is Bhdgavata'h 
svdmino Brahmav^yadevasya. ‘ Of the Divine Lord Brahmanya- 
deva In some specimens Brahmanbyadevasya is replaced by 
Kumdrasa, Kumara being another name of Karttikeya and all 
our doubts about the dedication of these coins to the War-god 
Karttikeya are set at rest. So it is evident that whenever there 
was any risk of being misunderstood, the die-engraver added a 
descriptive title to clear up the point. In Borne and in some 
Greek cities, the statues of divinities had their names attached. 
The best Imown example is Kimon’s Arethusa in the fine 
Syracusan coins of c, 400 b.c. In the tribal coins however we 
do not meet with the portraits of the ruling chiefs ; evidently 
portrait heads had not yet come into use, though in the west 
the heads of the kings were already introduced on the obverse. 

Another class of legends are put up on the coins as the mottos 
of the different tribes — Arjundyanana Jaya, ‘Victory to the 
Arjunayanas, Mdlavdndm Jaya etc., Mdlavaganasya Jaya, 
‘ Victory to the Malava gana Y adhayaganiasya jaya i.e. 
Yaudheya ganasya iaya or ‘ Victory to the Yaudheya gana. 
In some of the Yaudheya coins occur the numerals Dvi and Tri- 
in letters and not in figures. These are supposed to refer specifi- 
cally to the 2nd and the 3rd clans of the Yaudheyas who were 
obviously divided into three sections. 

When the legends first came into use the coins were generally 
of the single die variety. Consequently the die-engraver had 
two courses left to him, either to put the inscription by the side 
of the Type, or to shift it on the reverse to stand by itself, the 
latter alternative being perhaps the later practice. In the 
Asvaka coin (Cunningham, PL 11, No. 17), the inscription — 
VatasvaJca is put horizontally on the left hand side in the place 
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of one of the Hill Symbols. We find the same practice in the 
early coins of the 2nd or 3rd century b.c. e.g. in Mathura, the 
coin with the legend, Updtihyd, below the Svastika Symbol ; in 
the Tripuri coin, the legend — Tripurl accompanied by the 3 
symbols Svastika, River and Hill ; in the Upagauda coin, the 
legend U 2 Mgodasa with the symbols ' circle ’ and ' imndipada 
in all these cases the reverse is blank. In a coin from Eran, 
occurs the legend alone without any Type, and the arrangement 
of the letters is peculiar — these are arranged from right to left^ 
and this coin is supposed by some of the scholars to be the oldest 
inscribed coin in India as the letters in the legend DJiamapdlasa 
are in a very ancient Brahmi script. The second device is found 
in a coin from Ujjain of the 2nd century b.c. — ^the Elephant on 
the obv, and the legend on the rev. — Ujenk/e (of Ujjain) ; the 
reference might be to the coin or the Elephant which was perhaps 
the badge of the city. Many such cases occur in the Maiava 
coins e.g. in No. 13 (Smith’s catalogue), the legend covers the 
obv., and on the rev. occurs a Vase (lota) in dotted circle. This 
"practice is found in the coins included by Smith in Groups 2, 3, 
4, 5 and 6, and also in class B. coins, with the names of chiefs 
on the obv., and on the rev. the Lion, Elephant, Humped Bull, 
and other Types. 

In some cases, the Malavas divided the legend in two parts 
and placed them on the two sides of the coins. One part of the 
legend stood by itself, while on the other side, the second part 
was accompanied by a Type or Symbols. But in a few cases, 
there are Types or Symbols on both the sides and the inscription 
is divided between the two. The coin No. 1 in Smith’s catalogue 
has on the obv. the word Jaya and on the rev. Mdlavdndm 
accompanied by two symbols ; No. 11 has on the obv. Hill 
symbol and the legend Jaya ; and on the rev. two symbols with 
the legend Mdlava^. The Malavas were perhaps compelled to 
adopt this device on account of the small size of the coins, and 
this will also explain the irregular arrangement of the letters 
of the inscriptions. Sometimes they are arranged in a circle or 
in two lines, or two groups of letters are placed on the two sides 
of the same Type. But on bigger coins the legend is arranged 
in a circle round the principal Type on the obv. e.g. among the 
Arjunayanas, the Kunindas (Chatresvara Type), the Rajanyas, 
Yaudheyas and others. The Audumbaras, the Kunindas 
(Amoghabhuti Type), the Kulutas, the Maharaja Janapada, the 
Vimakas, the Vrishnis had the same legend on both the sides — 
in Brahmi alphabet on one side and in Kliaroshthi on the other ; 
and the legends are arranged in a circle round the Types or 
Symbols. The coins with only legends on both the sides, without 
any Type or Symbol are very rare — one circular coin is repro- 
duced in Cunningham, PI. II, No. 21 and rectangular ones in 
PI. Ill, Nos. 8 and 10. While in the first one the same legend 
occurs on both the sides, in the two others occur the word 
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NegamM on one side and their names on the other viz. Talimata 
and Bo j aka. 

The coins under discussion are not dated, the only 
means of determining the approximate Chronology being the 
forms of the letters and the language of the inscriptions. A 
study of the language and the alphabets used in the legends 
enables us to determine the approximate chronology of the coins 
and the rulers and tribes named therein. There is no doubt 
that the Brahmi alphabet was in general use throughout the 
country. This was the alphabet in use among the Arjunayanas, 
the Malavas, the ISTagas, the Asvakas, the Sibis, the Uddehikas 
and the Yaudheyas. Brahmi accompanied by Kliaroshthi on 
the other side is found among the Auduihbaras, Kunindas 
(Amoghabhuti Type), Kulutas, Vimakas and Vrishiiis, while in 
the coins of the Eajanya and Maharaja Janapada and some of the 
Kuninda coins, the two alphabets are not used together in the 
same coin but some have only Kh. and others Br. The Indian 
home of Kh. lay in ^ eastern Afghanistan and in the north of the 
Punjab but it appears side by side with the Br, ' as far as 
Bhawalpur in S-W, Mathura in the S. and Kahgra in S-E h 
It is said to be derived from the Aramaic script^ and was intro- 
duced in this country perhaps in the 6th century b.c. when the 
Punjab was under the Persian Rule. In the third century B.c, 
the Asokan inscriptions in the North-West region were in Kh. 
In the meantime the alphabet had been modified and 
additional sounds to represent the Indian languages had been 
introduced; but the result was not fully satisfactory. This is 
evident from the bilingual legends of the Auduihbaras viz. 
bhtiguvusa mahadevusa raj ar anal There is no doubt that the 
tribes using Kh. and Br. alphabets simultaneously in their 
coin-legends lived in the border region between the two districts 
using Br. and Kh. as their regular alphabets. A Chrono- 
logical clue is afforded by the Kh. legends in the tribal 
coins. Prof. Rapson points out that in the bilingual coins, the 
legends became curtailed with the lapse of time.'^ At first the 
Kh. inscription is full but it is gradually curtailed, though the 
Br. legend remains complete on the other side. In the Kuluta 
coin of the 1st or 2nd century a.d. the Br. legend — Edjm Kolu- ■ 
iasya Vlrayaiasya on the obv. is complete, but on the rev. 
occurs only the title Eana and the rest of the legend is omitted. 
A reference to the Kuninda coins (Chatre^vara Type) shows that 
by the 2nd century a.b., Brahmi asserted itself and by the 3rd 
century a.d. Kh. fell completely into disuse, though recent 


^ Kapsoii, E. J. — Catalogue of Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, etc., 
p. CIV. 

2 Gamhridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 62, 

3 JBAS., 1900 — Rapson--^^ The Kulutas, a people of Northern 

India . "■ 
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discoveries at Taxila clearly prove that ‘ it was in use there until 
at least the middle of the 5th century a.b. 

At first the language of the inscriptions was Prakrit or the 
popular dialect of the time ; of which the chief characteristic was 
the avoidance of ‘harsh consonantal combinations’ e.g. — U§eniye, 
‘ of Ujjain ’ ; Vatasvaha, (A^vakanaih Vatah) ; Yodheyana (Yaud- 
heyanaiii) ; MajhimiJcdya Sibi Ja^iapadasa ; Mdlavana Jaya, 
Mdlavdna Jay a etc. ; Rana Kimidasa Amoghabhatisa Maharagasa 
and such others. But by the second century a.d., the legends 
were generally in classical Sanskrit. The change from Prakrit 
to Sanskrit is found among the Malavas and the Yaudheyas. 
The Mdlavam, Jay a or its variants Mdlavahna Jaya etc. gave way 
to Mdlavdndm J aya or Yodhe3^ana is replaced bj^ Brahmanya- 
devasya drama or partially sanskritised form Y adhayagaipasya 
Jaya. Legends in correct classical Sanskrit is very rare. The 
tribes at first put the legends in the popular dialect but gradually 
adopted classical Sanskrit for the purpose. Mr. Bergny gives 
some Sanskrit forms for the old Prakrit ones, found on the coins. 
But the attempt seems to be an intellectual gymnastics, for it 
is sure that the classical forms were never in use and the literary 
language was later than the various forms of Prakrit used in the 
legends of the coins. But the linguistic changes have some 
chronological value and are an additional help in the determina- 
tion of chronological sequence of the coins under discussion. 

The Symbols. 

Prof. Kapson points out that hi ancient Indian IsTumismatics^ 
there is no permanent distinction between Types and Symbols. 
‘ In regard both to their origin and their use they probably had 
much in common, and the terms are often applied to the same 
designs according to the relative position of predominance or 
insignificance which they seem to occupy on a coin The 
symbols which generally occurred in the punch-marked coins are 
found repeated in the later coins ; and one of them occupies a 
prominent place and is taken as the Type ; the others are 
regarded as symbols. 

It is true that ‘ in their essence they are heraldic but their 
origin is generally shrouded in mystery two words 

Anka and Lakshaipa associated with Samghas in Panini. J ayaswal 
takes the Lakshana to be the Ldnchliana or ‘ heraldic crest of 
later Sanskrit and as a result of his discussion, he takes the 
lakshana to be the ‘ royal ’ or ‘ state ’ mark, and the anka ‘ the 
individual mark ’ of a prince, and may mean even the legend or 


1 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 657. 

2 Rapson E. J . — The Catalogue of Ooius of the Andhra Dynasty,, 
©to., p. CLXXV. 

2 Macdonald, G. — The Evolution of Coinage, p. 76. 
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the motto adopted by a ruler The lahsharia is therefore to 
fee taken as the State Symbol and as it occupied the prominent 
place — the ‘ Type, while the anka which varied with the heads 
of the State, was the individual mark of the ruler, and con- 
sequently occupied a subordinate position and may be deno- 
minated a ‘ Symbol h There is no reason to take the legend as 
the Anka, though sometimes, it might take the place of a Symbol 
and serve its purpose. The main distinction seems to be that 
lakshana is national and anka personal in significance. 

In the earlier stage when the punch -marked coins were 
in circulation, the symbols impressed upon them had various 
significance, Mr. Walsh after a detailed discussion about the 
punch-marked coins discovered at Patna and Ghoro-ghat for- 
mulates his opinion as follows ' It may be suggested, to account 
for a constant group of marks, that one mark may represent the 
state, one the reigning king, one the place where the coin was 
struck, and perhaps one a religious mark recognising the pre- 
siding deity ; also the master of the mint may have had his mark, 
which would fix his responsibility for the coin, and the additional 
varying marks may have been those of Sanghas, village com- 
munities, in which the coin was current, affixed at the time the 
rupiya or the local tax on it was levied on its admission to 
circulation in that jurisdiction. And the various and unsyste- 
matic punches on the reverse would appear to have been the 
marks of private shroffs and moneyers through whose hands the 
coin passed in the course of circulation If we had only a clue 
to the significance of these symbols, we would have been in a 
position not only to identify the coins and their provenance but 
also the rulers to whom they are to be ascribed. On occasions, 
however, inspite of the obscurity about the origin and significance 
of the coin-symbols, it is possible to determine ^ whether their 
use was local, dynastic or personal — that is to say, whether they 
were intended to denote some particular locality, some particular 
family of rulers or some particular ruler 

The significance of aH the symbols used, cannot be deter- 
mined in the present state of our knowledge, and it is doubtful 
whether the past will yield up the result so much sought after. 
But these symbols are of great importance to us ‘ as authorita- 
tive records of the symbolism — ^religious, mythological and 
astronomical current throughout India for many centuries 
The number as enumerated by Mr. Theobold was more than 
three hundred and new discoveries have increased it appreciably^ 
So the total is about 400, though one and the same symbol 


1 J. HP. I., pp. 43 and 44. 

2 Walsh. E. H. C.— Cent Sup. JKAS., 1924, p. 184. 

3 Rapson, E. J. — The Catalogue of Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, 
p. CLXV. 

4 Smith, V. A. — Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, p. 131. 
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might have been represented in different ways in the various 
•coins. 

Theobold classified the symbols under six heads ^ : (I) 
human figure ; (II) implements, arms and works of men, includ- 
ing the stupa or chaitya^ bow and arrow, etc. (Ill) animals; 
(IV) trees, branches and fruit ; (V) symbols connected with 
solar, planetary or Sivite Worship ; (VI) miscellaneous and 
unknown This classification is however superficial and does 
not take into account the import or real significance of the 
devices employed. They were the ankas or emblems of the 
different states or tribes, but the main point for determination 
is the reason that led to the adoption of a certain device by a 
particular people. It may be possible in the case of some of the 
states, but in the majority of cases our information is not com- 
plete. ^ The Udumbara tree in the coins of the Audumbaras is a 
‘ Canting Badge ’ of the tribe concerned (i.e. a punning allusion 
to the name of the tribe), the ‘ Warrior ’ in the Yaudheya coins 
represents military prowess, Brahmanyadeva in others was 
evidently their national God, like Athena in Athens ; the Bull or 
Elephant signifies power, the trident or umbrella denotes empire, 
or royal dignity, the Vajra or thunderbolt and Spear stood for 
^ armed might and so on. To unravel the mystery, where it 
is possible, requires a reference to ancient architecture, sculpture 
and ancient records on stone or copper i.e. epigraphic materials. 

The ' canting badges ’ were very common. This practice 
prevailed to some extent in the West. Cunningham gives a 
mumber of examples in India but many more may be pointed out. 
The punning allusions may lie to the {a) state or tribe, (6) the 
name of the King or ruhng chief, or (c) private individuals like 
mint-masters : {a) a calf (Sk. Vatsa) by the Vatsas ; an armed 
soldier (Sk. Yoddha) by the Yaudheyas, Udumbara tree by the 
Audumbaras ; a snake (Sk. Ahi) by Ahicchatra etc. ; (6) among 
the Kings of Pahchala this practice was very popular e.g. the 
God Agni, a male figure with five-rayed head in the coins of 
Agnimitra, the Sun in the coins of Bhanumitra (Sk. Bhanu, the 
Sun), the image of God Indra in the coins of Indramitra or the 
constellation Phalguni in the coins of Phalgunimitra ; (c) ‘the 
‘ Sun ’ for Suryadas ; a ‘ Snake ’ for Naga Sen ; and an ‘ Elephant ’ 
for Gaj Sinh. Bir Deo might have had a ‘ soldier ’, Gopai a 
BuU, and Khajur Varma a ‘ Palm ’ tree (Khajur) Such 
examples can be easily multiplied. 

Another class of symbols has to be referred to certain 
peculiar features of the land to which the coins belonged i.e. 
a certain HiU, River or Lake. The so-caUed Chaitya is nothing 
but the Hill Symbol and the system of representation of a Hill 
by a number of semi-ckcles, or circular balls, arranged in rows 


^ lUd. 

^ Cunningham, Sir A. — Coins of Ancient India, pp. 56-58 
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above one another and tapering to a point is also found 
outside India, for example, in Crete.^ We are indebted to 
Br. Bhandarkar for this identification. ' Naturally the treatment 
varied in the case of the different tribes or states. Each had a 
variety of this sjnnbol which had an intimate connection with the 
locality which could consequently be easily identified. It may 
be that the Hill that appeared in the coins was perhaps the chief 
characteristic of the locality, or specially connected with the 
national life of the people concerned. The Asvakas had two 
Hill symbols in their coins, represented in two different wa^rs, 
and therefore may be supposed to stand for two Hills which were 
situated in their territory, or recognised as sacred by them. 
One Hill has been characterised as a pile of Balls — 10 Balls 
arranged in four rows, one row above the other, the number of 
balls diminishing by one. The other Hill symbol is of three 
semi-circles, one above the other two, the whole surmounted by 
a crescent. The various forms that this symbol took may be 
seen in the Ghoroghat coins.^ A curved line is also found on 
many coins. But it is difficult to identify it correctly in all 
cases. The zigzag line may stand for a river or a snake, and 
sometimes it may serve merely an ornamental purpose. Identi- 
fication is possible, specially when it occurs with a Hill Symbol. 
In that case, the Hill and the River are the special local features. 
The zigzag line in the Asvaka coins surely stands for a river, 
but it is evident that the Audumbaras and the Kunindas used 
this device merely for ornamental purposes. In the majority of 
the cases, the symbol stands for a river on which perhaps the 
capital stood, or which was deemed sacred by the people, or 
happened to be the most important means of communication. 
In some of the coins, the river is represented by two curved 
lines with fish between. 

Another class of symbols refers to the majesty of the State. 
The chief example is the Three-Umbrellas^ symbol in which 
the three Umbrellas are bound together in the middle. The 
Umbrella is always an insignia of royalty and signified 

the majesty of the state. Another symbol which is generally 
identified with the Sun is really the Chakra (discus),'^ and stands 
to signify the authority of the state. The national Standards 
also figure in the coins. The Audumbaras appear to be very 
fond of their tribal insignia and three different varieties are 
employed by them. In their Viivamitra type coins, occurs 
their national standard-a trident battle-axe i.e. a Trissula and 
Axe combined. In the Elephant ; Temple type there are two 


1 Cotterill — ^Ancient Greece (Earth Goddess and Lions from Crete), 
p. 50. 

2 The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Dec., 1919, 
pL III, Nos. 3-3c, 

3 Ibid., Nos. 1-le, 
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pillars on the two sides of the temple, the left one has a Swastika 
on it, and the right one is surmounted by what appears to be 
a wheel with ^ pendant garlands The association of these two 
symbols with a temple, stamp them with a religious character, 
and they were perhaps looked upon as objects of veneration. 
The Yaudheyas had also their national standard figuring in their 
Bull : Elephant type coins. 

Hinduism declares ' the ultimate truth to be unknowable 
and undefinable ’ and endeavours to approach reality by the 
use of ‘ suggestive type or symbol Consequent^ Hinduism 
makes much use of symbolism. The most numerous section of 
coin-symbols has some kind of religious significance. The 
symbols stand for (I) national deities or patron saints, (II) 
their vehicles (Vahanas) — birds or animals, (III) their special 
weapons, or (IV) objects or trees specially sacred to them. 
The Vahanas are the symbols of the presence and power of 
the Gods e.g. Hamsa or goose of Brahma, Makara of Varuna, 
Garuda of Vishnu, the peacock of Karttikeya, the deer of 
Vayu, the elephant Airavata of Indra, the bufialo and the 
dogs of Yama, the Monkey ^of Hamiman and the Bull of 
Siva. The Trisula is sacred to Siva, the emblem of his authority , 
and the crescent on his head stands for his sovereign power, 
the chakra, gadd (club) and the conch-shell are sacred to Vishnu, 
and Vajra or Thunderbolt to Indra and so on. The Tulasi tree 
is sacred to Vishnu, Bael and Dhutura flower to Siva and lotus 
to Lakshmi and Saraswati.^ 

The animals play a very important part in the Vedic 
Mythology and rehgious ideas. The horse draws the' cars of the 
Gods in the Rigveda and is regarded as an object of worship. 
The cow assuredly occupies a prominent position in Vedic 
Mythology and is regarded as sacred in the Rigveda and is referred 
to as aghnyd ' not to be slain ’ . The goat draws the car of 
Rushan, the ass of the Asvins, and the other animals referred to, 
are the dogs of Yama and the monkey Vrishakapi, the favourite 
of Indra. Prajapati assumed the form of a boar in the Yajurveda 
and the tortoise came to have a semi-divine position in later 
Vedas. Ahi, the serpant is the form taken by the demon-Vitra — 
the enemy of Indra. Snake therefore stands for evil power. 
Inanimate objects were also deified and treated as deities in the 
Vedas Mountains along with rivers and plants are frequently 
invoked as gods. Large trees-Vanaspati or lords of the forest 
are also addressed as gods, the saerifioial implements, the most 
important of which is the sacrificial post, the weapons like bow, 
quiver, arrows etc. are deified.^ The wheel or represents 

the Sun and is the weapon of one of the solar Gods- Vishnu. 



1 Hjncyclopcedict/ of Religion and JSihic$,No\, X.II, p. 141 (Synxbolism)- 

2 pp. 42 and 43. 

3 (Vedic Religion), p. 609. 
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Plant forms are portrayed in the seals from Mahenjodaro 
and Harappa, and two of them the Pipal and Babul tree have 
been identified.^ The tree cult was very common in ancient 
India. ' The sacred tree signified universally in primitive ages 
the presence of the deity Difrerent gods came to be associated 
with different trees. Bach Buddha had his own tree ; Gautama 
attained enlightenment under the Pipal tree which is sacred to 
him. That the tree symbols in ancient Indian coins had a 
religious significance is attested to by the railing which is always 
put around, and marks it off as a holy ground, and the tree as an 
object of special regard. The identification of trees represented 
in Indian coins is no doubt difficult but it is sure that they were 
connected with the religious behef of the people concerned. It 
is to be marked that the practice of putting in railings around 
a sacred object was common in India e.g. the stupas, sacred 
places and trees are always enclosed in architecture and sculpture. 

Certain objects are looked upon as specially auspicious in 
character and they find a place in the coins. These are generally 
linear and whatever might be the origin, they became so 
intimately connected with the national life that these symbols 
are found in works of architecture and sculpture as well as in 
coins ; and were used at the time of religious festivals and on 
such happy occasions as marriage, birth of a son and so on. 
The symbols like Swastika, Nandipada and others are very 
common on coins, in works of sculpture etc. from high antiquity. 
The circle, the square, the triangle, the dot or dots arranged in 
various ways, and the geometrical patterns had surely, certain 
significance ; and for their interpretation, we have to take the 
help of the esoteric side of religion, e.g. a point or dot is the 
geometric symbolism of God, the Absolute and Unknowable ; 
the equilateral triangle is ‘ the symbol of God manifested in the 
cosmos ’ ; the spiral is ‘ the geometric symbol of evolutionary 
force ’ and similar interpretations may be found in the case of 
many such geometrical or linear symbols. (Haveirs — The 
Ideals of Indian Art). 

Of the linear symbols, the Swastika is the best known and. 
is even now recognised as an auspicious sign. We find it in the 
seals discovered in the prehistoric sites of the Indus VaUey civiliz- 
ation It is found in use in many parts of the ancient world 
e.g. in Crete, Troy, Susa etc. but not in Babylon or Egypt. It 
is undoubtedly a solar symbol ; and of the various theories that 
have been propounded to explain its origin, the interpretation of 
Mr. Havell seems to be the most convincing. The Swastika 
represents the movement of the sun round the earth ; and the 
earth owes its fertility to its beneficient powers. Man ultimately 


1 T/ie ffis/oricaZ QwarterZi/, Marcia, 1932. 

Mohenjo'daro and Indus Valley Civilization, pp. 133, 140. 
a lUd., p. 130. 
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derives his happiness and prosperity to the visible daily passage 
of the sun through the heavens. The arms of the Swastika are 
sometimes represented curved, but the ordinary and perhaps the 
later practice, was to have straight lines as arms, going round 
from left to right ; and this direction was in use in later times. 
The opposite form from right to left, was looked upon as inauspi- 
cious. But at Mahenjodaro, no such feeling seems to have 
existed. This solar emblem of high antiquity proves the 
tenaciousness of human belief ; and it was in common use in 
architecture (iii town pianioing), in sculpture, in coinage and in 
religious festivities. In short it entwines itself with the spiritual 
and artistic life of the people. Lastly we have a number of 
symbols which were accepted as Ahkas or Lakshanas by the 
states, tribes or individuals, for no particular reason, except pure 
fancy. These had no special significance but were taken 
haphazard as heraldic devices. It is however very difficult to 
determine whether some of them had totemistic origin. Such 
symbols might be (a) trees, animals or any other objects or (6) 
astronomical symbols like the Sun, the Moon, the Crescent 
or the five -pointed Star. Sun-worship was prevalent from very 
early times. In the Vedas, Surya is worshipped under many 
names and forms, and the most sacred verse of the Gayatri is an 
invocation to the Sun-God. The three aspects of the sun are 
the rising, culminating and setting ; and this triple aspect is 
represented by the epithet tripod, three-footed and trivihrama 
or three-stepping. The last title came to be appropriated to 
Vishnu— ‘ the sun as the all-pervader who in three strides 
traverses the three worlds— earth, heaven and hell In the 
coins, the sun is represented with spreading rays — the rising 
sun ; and is a peculiarly auspicious object, the giver of all pros- 
perity and life. The radiate sun and other solar emblems 
occur in the earliest coinage and also in those of the Malavas* 
In one case the rays of the solar emblem are bent. 

The moon as a crescent figures in the coins of the Maharaja 
Janapada and the Yaudheyas and also in the punch-marked 
coins. Though there was no worship of the moon in India, 
yet she is recognised as an object of adoration. In the Vedas, 
Soma is identified with the moon ; and its waning is said to be 
due to the drinking up of the nectar (amrita) by the gods. Siva 
is Chandrasekhara ' with the moon in his crest and the Lunar 
Dynasty claimed descent from the moon. So we can expect 
the symbol of the crescent in the coins of the 6aivas or members 
of the Lunar Dynasty. 

The stars and constellations are recognised by the Hindus 
either as beneficient or malevolent. The authropomorphic 
representation of the Nakshatra or constellation Phalguni is 


1 EncyclopoBdia of Beligion and Ethics, Vol. XII, p. 83 — Sun, Moon 
and Stars (Hindu). 
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found ill the coins of Phalgunimitra of Pahchala and the 
stars figure in the coins with five tapering lines representing the 
rays. 

The number of symbols met with in the tribal coins is more 
than forty. The animals that figure as such are the Bull, 
Elephant, Lion and Snake. A Bull occupies the rev. of some of 
the Eajanya, I^aga and Malava coins. The Maiava BuU is 
generally recumbent, while in the case of the Rajanyas and the 
Nagas, it is humped. The position is so prominent in these 
cases that the Bull may be accepted as a T3^pe on the rev. of 
these coins. 

The Elephant is found on the rev. of the Malava coins and 
the Lion also occurs in the same position among the Malavas and 
Bajanyas. The five-hooded snake has been identified in the 
coins of the LTddehikas. The peacock of the fantail variety, is 
common among the Malavas. The Bird on the obv. of the 
‘ Warrior ’ type coins of the Yaudheyas has been identified as a 
cock, and it really appears to be a peacock— -the Vehicle or 
Vahana of their national god Karttikeya. 

The Tree-in-Railing was a very common symbol and is 
fomid not only in the punch-marked coins but also in the die- 
struck coins of the Kunindas, Audumbaras, Yaudheyas, Malavas 
and others- The Kuninda tree seems to be a pine tree and 
the representation is conventional — the branches are arranged 
in three or four rows, and sometimes the leaves are represented by 
lines looking downwards. The tree in Audumbara coin is 
surely of the Udumbara variety, though they are difierently 
represented in the two types — ^the Visvamitra and the Elephant : 
Temple Types. 

In the Sibi coin, it rises from a circle while the Uddehikas 
had the Tree-in-Railing in the horizontal position. The same 
symbol occurs in one class of the Rajanya coins and is rather 
common among the Malavas. The Yaudheyas had the Tree-in- 
Railing conventionally represented in the Brahmanyadeva 
group and it may be a deodar. 

The flower under the head of the Bull in the Bull : Elephant 
Type coins of f he Audumbaras has been identified as a lotus 
flower ; it however appears to be a chakra or discus and is perhaps 
a countermark. But among the Malavas, the lotus flower is 
sometimes open and is conventionally represented on occasions. 
It is in some of the Malava coins that pinnate palm leaf appears 
side by side with the legend. A symbol which is very common 
in ancient Indian coins is the so-called Chaitya which has been 
correctly identified by Prof. Bhandarkar to be a Hill Symbol 
and is represented by a number of balls or crescents arranged 
in rows above one another and tapering to a point. Naturally 
the treatment varied in the case of the different tribes. Each 
had a variety of this symbol which had an intimate connection 
with the locality and made identification possible. The Hill 
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that appeared in the coin was perhaps the chief characteristic 
of the locality or intimately coimected with the national life of 
the tribe or people. The Asyakas had two Hill symbols in their 
coins, represented in two different ways and therefore these 
may be supposed to stand for two Hills which were situated in 
their territory or recognised as sacred by them. One Hill has 
been characterised as a pile of Balls — 10 balls arranged in 4 
rows, one row above the other, the number of balls diminishing 
by one. The other Hill symbol is of three semi-circles, one over 
the other two, the whole surmounted by a crescent. In the 
Kuluta coin the Hill symbol is composed of ten semicircles or 
arches surmounted by an elaborate ISTandipada ; the treatment 
is rather out of the ordinary. The Kunindas had a six-arched 
Hill Symbol with an umbrella above, the uppermost arch is 
rather elongated. The YaudheyT’as had a similar representation 
of the Hill in their coins. The Sibi Hill is surmounted by^ a 
Nandipada and the Malavas had a Hill of three arches (No, 11— 
Smith) hke the Asvakas. 

The zigzag hne occurs in the coins of the Asvakas, the 
Audumbaras, Kunmdas, Sibis, Malavas and the Yaudheyas. 
But there is a great difficulty in identifying this symbol. It 
may stand for a river or a snake, and sometimes it may serve 
merely an ornamental purpose. The identification is however 
possible specially when it occurs with a Hill sjunbol. In that 
case the Hill and the Biver are the special local features. The 
zigzag line in the Asvaka coins surely, stands for a river and 
similar is the case with the Sibi coin. It is evident that the 
Audumbaras and the Kunindas used this device merely for 
ornamental purposes. The Malavas and the Yaudheyas had 
the zigzag hne in their coins but it is doubtful whether it repre- 
sents a snake or a river, though Smith identifies some of them 
as snakes in the Malava coins. The wavy lines in the Asvaka 
coin (No. 9 Cunningham, PL II) have been identified as vine 
branches by Prof. Bapson and the identification may be correct. 

A squatting male figure with knees raised is found as a 
symbol in a Mdava coin (No. 104 — Smith). What it stands for 
cannot be determined. But it is sure that the female figure in 
the Kuninda coins (Stag Type) is that of a goddess or the patron 
deity of the tribe. The figure stands on the right of the stag, 
has the left hand on hip and the right hand holds up a lotus 
stalk wdth a full blown lotus. (Smith pi. XX, No. 11). In some 
of the specimens the full-blown lotus is also under the feet of 
the female figure (Cunningham, PI. V, figs. 1 and 2). She may 
therefore be Lakshmi, the goddess of prosperity and the goddess 
is also found in the coins of Avanti, Ayodhya, Eran and Kaustobi 
associated with lotus. 

The principal weapons that figure as symbols are the 
Trisiila, Chakra, and the Vajra. TriMa is the special weapon of 
Siva and is found in Vimaka and Audumbara coins. The Vimaka 
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trident is of the ordinary shape but in the Audumbara coin the 
trident is highly elaborate and is perhaps the figure of their 
standard. The chakra is the special weapon of Vishnu. It 
figures as a Type in the Vrishni coin and is used as a symboi 
by the Vimakas, and the Yaudheyas in their earlier coinSo 
(Cunningham, PI. VI, fig. 5, obv.). The Vajra is the special 
weapon of Indra, an important member of the Hindu pantheon 
and in the Puranic period recognised as the king of the gods. 
It is found in the coins of the Maharaja Janapada. It has great 
similarity with the representation of the thunderbolt in the 
coins of Nahapana (Nos. 243, 244 etc. — Rapson’s Catalogue of 
Coins of the Andhra Dynasty etc.). 

Of the astronomical signs the radiate sun and other solar 
symbols occur in the coins of the Malavas. In one case the 
rays of the solar emblem are bent (No. 64 — Smith) ; the crescent 
was adopted as a symbol by the Maharaja Janapada and the 
Yaudheyas. In the Janapada coin, the crescent is placed over 
the head of the Bull and as the crescent figures on the head of 
god Siva and the Bull is his Vehicle or Vahana, a strong, pre- 
sumption is raised, as pointed out by Jayaswal, that they were 
the worshippers of Siva. The crescent also occurs in one class 
of Yaudheya coins (Smith— No. 19, p. 182) associated with a 
stag (or is it a Bull ?) ; on the other side, we have the represent- 
ation of Brahmanyadeva, a single-headed god, radiate, grasping 
a spear. Karttikeya is reputed to be the son of 6iva ; so on the 
rev. we have the crescent and Bull (?) the special insignia of the 
god Siva. 

The conch-shell is sacred to Vishnu and it is used as a 
symbol in the coins of the second {Dvi) section of the Yaudheyas. 
The Sankha or conch-shell is even now recognised as an auspicious 
object and is sounded at the time of marriages and other festi- 
vities, and also when worshipping the gods. It also figures in 
the coins of Gautamiputra and Sri Yajna of the Andhra Dynasty 
(Rapson, p, 237). A similar auspicious object is a vase with 
leaves (amra-pallavas-mangoe leaves) and was the special emblem 
of the 3rd section {Tri) of the Yaudheyas. This symbol is also 
found among the Kunindas in their Chatre^vara Type coins where 
it figures above the Stag on the rev. It is used as a Type by the 
Malavas and is sometimes placed within a dotted circle or 
dotted border. 

On occasions the national standards of the tribes figure in 
their coins. The Auduihbaras appear to be very fond of their 
tribal insignia and 3 different varieties are employed by them. 
The symbol on the rev. of the Vi^wtoitra Type coin to the left 
of the Uduihbara tree is a trident battle-axe — a Trisula and 
Axe combined. (Smith — Oxford History of India, p. 64 figs. 9 
and 10 — the two combined is the Audumbara symbol). The 
same symbol is found on the rev. of a hemi-drachm of Zoilus 
(Cunningham, PL IV, fig. 3). On the rev. of the Audumbara 
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coin of the Elephant: Temple T3rpe occur two pillars on the 
two sides of the temple, the left one has a Swastika on it and 
the right one is surmounted by what appears to be a wheel with 
/ pendant garlands The wheel is taken to be a dharmachakra 
by Gumiingham. The association of these two symbols with 
a temple stamps them -with a religious character and these were 
perhaps looked upon as objects of veneration. The Yaudlieyas 
had also their national standard figuring in their Bull : Elephant 
Type coins, — on the obv. ; the Bull standing right faces a curved 
object rising from a railing. It may be the tribal standard of the 
Yaudlieyas but the identification of the scythe like object on the 
rev. which the elephant is passing by, is rather difficult. It 
may be a standard with a hanging streamer but the device is 
very obscure. (Smith, PL XXI, Xo. 13). 

Of the linear symbols the Swastika is the most well-known 
and it appears in the coins of the Asvakas, Kulutas, the Kunindas 
and the Yaudheyas. The ends of the Swastika in the Asvaka 
and Kuluta coins are curved, while the Kunindas and the 
Yaudheya had the ordinary representation. These all turn 
from left to right which was the general practice in historic 
times in India. The Nandipada also seems to be very popular. 
It is found not only in the punch-marked coins but appears in 
its elaborate form in the coins of the Kulutas, Vrishnis, Kunindas, 
Audumbaras, the Yaudheyas and Malavas ; and in its so-called 
Taurine form among the Asvakas. The Malava symbol also 
called the ^ Ujjain Symbol ’ is found in the coins’ of the Malava 
region and naturally appears in the coins of the Malavas. It is 
also found in the coins of the Yaudheyas, Uddehikas and others. 
Perhaps it is a solar symbol and was in extensive use in early 
times. Two other symbols of doubtful origin may be mentioned 
here. One is the Triangular-headed Symbol which appears in 
the coins of the Uddehikas, the Yaijdheyas and the Almora 
branch of the Kunindas. It is identified with the ‘ handled 
cross’.^ But it seems to be the Yitpa — ^the sacrificial post, 
and the projecting lines on the two sides were meant for fasten- 
ing the animals to be offered. The so-called ‘ Xaga Symbol ’ ^ 
of Prof, Eapson is found in the Kuluta, Kuninda and Yaudheya 
coins. The ' two S’s with a straight line between ’ is the usual 
representation of this symbol ; the curved lines are taken to 
be two hooded snakes but there is no explanation offered for 
the straight line in the middle. The identification therefore 
offers insuperable difficulties. In the Kuninda coin, this sign 
is found within the horns of the ' Stag ’ and on the rev. of the 
3rd section of the Yaudheyas and was perhaps used by them 


1 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 326 (Cross). 

2 Eapson, E. J. — Catalogue of Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, etc., p 
CLXXVI. 
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as a mint -mark This Symbol of 'three points and three 

dots V(?) is found only on the rev. of the coins of the 2nd section 
of the Yaudheyas. While the second section has a ' vase with 
flowers ’ and this symbol, the Third Section has the conch-shell 
and the Naga Symbol on the rev. ; perhaps the Kaga Symbol 
and 'the three points and three dots’ Symbol were both of 
them the mint-marks of the two sections of the Yaudheya 
Tribe. 

The Types. 

The principal types in the tribal coins are the animals, 
birds, trees, weapons, human figures, the sun, the wheel, the 
vase, the king’s head (?), the figures of deities and patron saints, 
and the personification of warlike prowess. These types are 
generally found in the punch-marked coins and are evidently of 
an early age e.g. the Humped Bull Figures in coins Nos. 9 and 10 
(Smith’s catalogue, pp. 136-142), Elephant in Nos. 9, 12, 16 
etc., Tree in Nos. 18 and 19, the Sun in Nos. 18 and 19 and so on. 
The animals used as types in the tribal coins are the Humped 
Bull, the Elephant, the Lion, the Stag and the Camel (?). The 
Bull like the Elephant is a common emblem in Indian mythology 
and 'is associated with deities worshipped by various sects’.^ 
The figure of the Bull is found either {a) with or (6) without 
hump, or (c) recumbent and is used as a type by the Audumbaras, 
Arjiinayanas, Malavas, Vimakas, Uddehikas, Yaudheyas, Nagas, 
Maharaja and Bajanya Janapadas. The Arjuiiayana Bull is a 
humped one and so is that of the Audinhbaras, Vimakas, 
Uddehikas, Yaudheyas, Bajanya and Maharaja Janapadas, 
while the Naga Bull is recumbent. The Malavas had all the 
three types— with or without hump and the recumbent. The 
Bull is thus the commonest of all the devices and this must be 
due to the special importance and sanctity attached to this 
animal . In tlie V edic Age, the cow was the medium of exchange , 
it helped the Aryans in various ways, in the supply of their 
food and in the cultivation of their land. It was an animal 
sacred to Siva and other deities. Naturally it was adopted 
as a badge by various tribes and figured in the coins as a symbol 
or a type from a very early time in this country. The elephant, 
either its whole body or only the forepart, figured as a type 
among the Arjiinayanas, Audumbaras, Malavas,^ Vimakas, 
Vrishnis, Uddehikas, and the Yaudheyas. In the Arjunayana 
coin the Elephant faces front wfi^ head right, trunk raised ; 
only the head appears and this had great resemblance to the 
obv. type of the Indo-Parthian king Maues. Among the Vrishnis, 
the type is composed of Half-Elephant and Half- Lion — a peculiar 


1 Cambridge History o/ India, Vol. I, p. 557. 
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•emblem. In one variety of the Andiiihbaras, only the front 
half (viz. the head, trunk and the forelegs) appears as the type. 

The Lion as the king of Beasts, naturally figured in the coins 
and stood for power and might. But it is clear that Lion was 
confined to only one part of the country, the desert region, and 
the Lion-type was prevalent only among the Malavas and the 
Eajanyas. The Eajanya Lion stands facing a post and in the 
Malava coin, the Lion stands left. The Lion however was not 
so popular as a type among the tribes as the Bull or Elephant. 
Another animal to serve as a type was the stag. The figure of 
the stag in the Kiininda coins is very clear, and the same type 
occurs in the coins discovered at Almora which perhaps belong 
to a branch of the Kunindas. The stag is very indistinct in the 
Yaudheya coins, and among the Malavas the type has been 
identified as ^ antelope standing 

The camel as a type is very rare. It is perhaps found only 
among the Arjunayanas who dwelt in the border of the Indian 
desert i.e. Bharatpur and Alwar States in Bajputana. 

The Vrishnis had a peculiar Type — a Half-Elephant and 
Half-Lion — the foreparts of the two animals are joined together 
and placed on a pillar which is surrounded by a railing. The 
representation in Cunningham’s book (pi. IV, fig. 15) is very 
distinct — the trunk of the elephant hangs down while the Lion 
is open-mouthed and ready to spring. It is a strange way of 
associating two animals — the Lion and the Elephant in one 
Type.. 

The Human Figure was also very popular as a Type. It is 
found among the Arjunayanas, Asvakas, Audumbaras, Malavas, 
Yaudheyas, the Maharaja and Bajanya Janapadas. In the 
A^vaka coins, the Human Figure is robed, with an upraised 
arm in an attitude of worship ; and in the Auduiiibara coin, the 
man stands to front with spear in right hand. The Malava 
figure is squatted to left, while the Arjunayana and Bajanya 
coins have a standing Human Figure with right hand raised as 
in the Northern Satrap coins. The Maharaja Janapada had 
also a standing figure to front as a Type. The Yaudheyas, in 
their ' Warrior ’ Type coins had a Warrior standing, facing 
front and grasping spear in right hand with left hand on hip — 
‘ in the pose of a dignified tribhanga According to Jayaswal, 
it represents the type of their citizen soldier and is surely a 
fit and proper device for a tribe which was noted for its military 
prowess. The Warrior, therefore, stands emblematical for the 
martial quality of the great fighters — ^the Yaudheyas. 

The tree as a type or symbol is very common in the ancient 
coins of India. It is found in the punch-marked as well as die- 
struck coins. These are generally surrounded by railings and 
it Is evident that they are not of the same species. In ancient 
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India and even at present,, trees have sanctity attached to tliern 
and are specially sacred to certain deities, e.g. Tulasi is sacred to' 
Vishnu and its leaves are offered to this god at the time of 
worship,^ and similar is the case with the Bel tree which is sacred 
to god Siva. It is not howwer always possible to identify the 
trees — which are used as Types and Symbols on the coins. It 
is however sure that trees of various species were taken as 
emblems by the different peoples ; and on occasions, these ‘were 
looked upon as sacred. The Auduiiibaras had a Tree as a Type 
on the rev. of the Vi^vamitra Type coins. It is a Tree in Railmg 
and is assuredly an Uduihbara Tree. So the Udiimbara Tree 
was the ' canting badge ’ of the Audiiihbara tribe i.e. the device 
had a punning allusion to the name of the issuing tribe. This 
practice was also common in the West — the quince (melon) at 
Melos, the pomegranate (side) in Side and so on.^ The Maiavas 
and the Raj any a Janapada also used the Tree in Railing device 
in their coins, but the exact identity of these trees cannot be 
determined. The Tree in the Malava coin No. 109 (Smith’s 
catalogue, pi. XXI, 8) is perhaps a pine tree and that in the 
Rajanya coin (Smith, PI. XXI, No. 12) may be a Vata tree. 
In some of the corns of the Maiavas (Smith, PL XX, Nos. 19 
and 20) a pinnate palm leaf serves as a Type. 

The only Bird that was used as a Type in the tribal coins 
was the fantaii peacock. This device was adopted only by the 
Maiavas. The identification of ' King’s-Head ’ Type on the 
rev. of some of the Malava coins is very doubtful ; it is most 
probably a ' fantaii peacock ’ (pi. XX, No. 21 — Smith’s catalogue) . 

Weapons hke Tri^ula, Chakra, Bow and Arrow etc. are used 
as Types or Symbols. Trisula is the Type of the Sibi coins. 
It was identified as a ‘ cross ’ by Cunningham but the portion 
visible seems to be the upper part of a TriMla. It also occurs 
as a Symbol in the Vi^yamitra Type and Elephant : Temple 
Type coins of the Audumbaras. The Type on the rev. of the 
Vrishni coin (Cunningham, PL IV, fig. 15) was taken to be a 
Dharmachakra by Cunningham, but the correct identification 
IB Chalcm QT discus. It was an attribute of sovereignty e.g. 
Rajaclia'krabartU signifies the king as the Wielder of the Discus. 
Moreover Krishna who is given divine honour by the Hindus 
belonged to the Vrishni clan and had the discus as Ms special 
weapon. So Jayaswal’s identificaiton of the wheel-like object 
seems to be correct, and this is evident from ^ the cutting edges 
and the projecting points on the rim The Wheel as a Type 
occurs in the coins of the Nagas and the Kulutas — the device in 
the Naga coin has eight spokes, and in the Kuluta coin ten spokes 
within a circle of dots. It is not clear wby this device was 
adopted by them, and its significance in the present state of our 
knowledge eludes our grasp. Another device was the vase 


1 Macdonald, volution of Coinage, p 70. 
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which figures as a Type in the Malava coins and as a Symbol in 
the Kiiiiiiida coins (Cunningham, pi. V, figs. 4 and 5— above the 
Stag). Smith identifies it with an Indian lota. A vase filled 
with water is even now looked upon as an auspicious object and 
is used in ceremonial occasions. So this device is to be classed 
with Svastika, Nandipada etc. which are associated with a 
vSpecial auspicious occasion. 

Lastly we come to another class of Types, viz. figures of 
gods, their temples and the patron saints. These have a religious 
significance, and evidently the coins w^ere given these Types in 
honour of the national god or the patron saint. The Auduiiibaras 
put on some of their coins, the figure of Visvamitra the Rishi 
who was evidently their patron saint. The Rishi stands, facing, 
with right hand raised and left on hip. He •wears matted locks, 
tied in a knot over the head, is scantily clothed perhaps in a 
piece of skin and has the sacred thread on the shoulder under the 
right hand (Cunningham, pi. IV, fig. 1). It is not possible to 
recognise what he has in his right hand but the pose is one of 
conferring blessings. The Yaudheyas as a mihtaiy people 
adopted the figure of Brahmanyadeva or Karttikeya, the War- 
god as a Type on one class of their coins. Karttikeya is the 
commander-in- chief of the gods in Hindu pantheon and his 
representation on the coins of the Yaudheyas whose name is 
derived from YuddJia or war is perfectly natural and a fit badge 
for this tribe. Mr. Jayaswal is therefore correct in taking it to 
be the figure of a god, and on the face of it Smith’s identification 
Brahmanyadeva as a Yaudheya king is untenable. The god is 
represented with six heads on some coins and with only one in 
others. But the representation is very rude, the six heads are 
arranged in two rows, one above the other ; and the god holds 
spear on the right hand. One of the figures (Cunningham, 
pi. VI, fig. 12— obv.) has a small bird on its shoulder. Perhaps 
it is a peacock, the Vahana or vehicle of this god. The rev. 
figure of the same coin is undoubtedly a female with six heads — 
Is it the wife of Karttikeya or some other goddess ? In the 
single-headed Type (Smith’s catalogue — ^Nos. 18a and 186, 
p. 182), the coins are specifically referred to as BrahnmT^ija- 
demsya drama i.e. the coin dedicated to Brahmanyadeva whose 
other names are Ki^rttikeya, Sadanana and Kumara — ‘the 
presiding deity of Heroism and War or as put by Mr. Jayaswal 
‘ the figure is their La Libert6 h The Kulutas in their Chatresvara 
Type had the figure of their national god on their coins — Siva 
standing facing with trident battle-axe in right hand and leopard 
skin hanging "from left arm. The vehicle of Siva is the bull 
Nandi and it figures in^the coins of the Kushanas (of. Rapson — 
I.C., pi. II, No. 12). Siva and Ms Bull were adopted as Types 
by other States also e.g. Pushkaiavati. Another Type which 
deserves our particular notice is the representation of a building 
on some of the Audumbara coins. It is a pointed-roofed building 
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of two or three stories with pillars. Jayaswal wants to identify 
it with 'their Motehall or some other public building h The 
conical shape of the upper part of the building, the Silchara and 
its disproportionate height tempt us to identify it with a temple 
in the Indo-Aryan style. It was perhaps the temple of their 
national god and as such must have been deemed a sacred place 
of worship. Here the people perhaps repaired for their national 
festivals, worshipped their god and prayed to him in times of 
national calamity, or offered thanks on the occasions of military 
victories. It must have been intimately associated with their 
national life, before its representation found a place on their 
coins. 

The Provenance and Description oe Coins. 

I. Arjiindyanas, The. As a people they do not appear in 
Panini, Patahjali or the Mahabharata.^ A reference is found 
for the first time in the Ganapatha on Panini (IV, 1, 112),^ and 
in the Allahabad Inscription of Samudragupta (o. 380 a.d.), 
they ' appear among the peoples on the frontiers of the Gupta 
Empire h® The Arjunayanas as a political community are 
supposed to have come into existence ' about the Sunga 
times (200 b.c.)’,^ and the name is derived from Arjunayana 
the founder, ' one of the family of Arjuna They issued coins 
as early as the first cent, b.c.® but these are ' extremely rare 
They were then settled in Rajputana, perhaps in the ' region 
lying west of Agra and Mathura, equivalent, roughly speaking, 
to the Bharathpur and Alwar states (J.E.A.S. 1897, p. 886).’ ^ 
These coins, all in copper, bear the legends — \Arjundyandna\ 
' coin of the Arjunayanas ’ or ' Arjunayanana jaya \ ' Victory of 
the Arjunayanas in Brahmi script.® The Arjunayana coins 
are closely related in style to the coins of the Northern Satraps, 
the Yaudheyas, the Audumbaras, the Eajanyas and others.^® 
Cunningham hazards the suggestion that Ajudhan 'on the 
bank of the old Satlej river, may still preserve some trace of their 
name .. . 

Type No. 1. The Standing Figure and the Humped Bull 
Type (c. 100 B.O.). AE 

Obv, : Humped Bull standing to 1. 


1 J. HP. I., p. 154. 2 Jbid,, footnote 1. 

s CHL, 1., p. 528. 

* J. HP. I., p. 154 ; Prof. Bapson, however, places them in 4th cent. 
B.o. {CHI., 1., p. 528). 

s J. HP. I., p. 132. 6 CHI., 1, p. 528 (Bapson). 

7 S. CCIM., p. 160 (Vol. II). 8 IbU. 

9 J. HP. I., p. 154 ; S. CCIM., p. 166 ; C. CAI., p. 89, PI. VIII, 
20 ; B. IC., Sec. 42, PI. Ill, 20 ; JBAS. (1900) p. 106 (Bapson). 

10 S. CCIM., p. 160 ; J. HP. I., p. 160. 

11 C. CAI., p. 90. 12 B. IC., PI. Ill, 20. 
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Eev.: Standing Figure with r. hand raised as hi the 
Northern Satrap coins ; the legend in Br. in the margin- 
yandna^ and a symbol on L perhaps a flag or a spear. 

Type No. 2. The Elephant and the Bull Type.^ AE 
Var. a. Ohv, : A Tree in railing to r. ; on the 1. an Elephant 
facing f. with head r. and trunk raised. The head of the elephant 
has resemblance to that on the obv. of a coin of the Indo- 
Parthian king Maues.^ 

Rev, : A ^ curved object ’ rising from a railing ; and the 
Br. legend on the margin — ‘ Arjunayanana jaya, (Arjimayana- 
nam jayah), ‘ Victory to the Arjunayanas The 'curved 
object ’ seems to have some resemblance to the flagstaff with 
2 symbols dangling from it in a coin of Dhanadeva.‘^ There is 
an indistinct figure in front of it ^ which had not been marked 
by Smith. Perhaps it is a Bull as in Type No. 1, though to r. 
The rev, side of this coin (Smith, PI. XX, 10) has a great 
resemblance to the Yaudheya coin,® where a Bull standing r. 
faces a V curved object’ with a railing. Cunningham takes it 
to be a ‘ pillar with pendant garland and on this analogy the 
indistinct figure on the Arjunayana coin may be a Bull. 

yebT,h. Camel m and the Bull Type, AE. 

Obv, : A camel ('?) to r. facing Tree within railing. 

Rev, : Humped^ Bull to r. facing sacrificial post, __within 
railing ; Br. legend Arjunayanana jaya, (Victory to the Arjuna- 
yanas). It has a striking resemblance to the Yaudheya coins. 
Its rev, type is the same as that of the Yaudheya coin in C. CAI., 
PL VI, 3 ; and ' it is struck in the same manner— -slightly incuse h 
— JRAS., 1900, p. 107. 

II. AhakaSy The.— The coins with the legend Vatasvaka 
were found in the neighbourhood of Taxila and Cunningham 
includes them among the Taxilian coins.'^ The inscription is in 
Brahmi characters and the coins are of the single-die variety. 
Prof. Rapson is of opinion that the date of these coins 'is pro- 
bably at least as early as 200 b.c.’ ® but they may be actually 
of an earlier date. Buhler explained the legend — Vatsvaka, 
' as a tribal name, equivalent to Sanskrit VatdsvakdJi, meaning 
the Asvaka tribe of the Vata or fig-tree clan The meaning 
however seems to be far-fetched. The A^vakas have been 
correctly identified with the Assakenoi mentioned by Arrian, 
and they dwelt in the Swat valley. They ' were the first Indian 
people to receive the brunt of the invasion ’ of Alexander 
the Great. The fighting was of exceptional ferocity and their 

1 Of. the Yaudheya coin with soldier standing holding spear in right 
hand on the rev, ; R. IC., PL III, U ; S. OCIM., PL XXI, 18, 19 and 20. 

2 S. CCIM., p. 166, PL XX, 10. s Ihid., p. 40, PL VIII, 4. 

4 C. CAI., p. 92., PL IX, 9 rev, 5 S, CCIM., PL XX, 10 obv, 

e Ibid,, p. 180, PL XXI, 13 obv, 7 o. CAI,, PL 11. 

8 R. IC., p. 14. 9 S. CCIM., p. 147. 

10 CHI., p. 352. 
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chief town Massaga fell into the hands of the invader after a 
stout resistance. We have, however, no reference either in the 
writings of the Greeks or in Sanskrit literature of the Yata 
(fig-tree) clan of the Asvakas. The word Yata also means a 
cowry shell, and we know that cowries were, and even at present 
are, used as mediums of exchange. So it might mean a ' coin ’ 
and this will give a better meaning to the legend Yatasvaha , — 
(Asvakanam Vatah=Vatasvakah, acc. to Panini — 2. 31), 
' the coin of the Asvakas These coins as pointed out by Prof. 
Eapson are ' connected by identity of type with some of the 
single-die coins found in the neighbourhood of Taxila (Of. 
G. CAI., PL II, figs. 9, 11 and 14). The symbols are the same 
but there is no legend ; obviously these coins belong to the 
same tribe, and are of an earlier date. Two of these symbols 
are very prominent in coins Nos. 9 and 11 ; and I am disposed 
to classify them as varieties of the Asvaka coins. A tentative 
classification of the coins of the Asvaka tribe may be ejected 
by dividing them into two Types of two varieties each. 

Type No. 1. Var. a.^ AE. 

There are two symbols: (a) the so-called pile of ^ bales’^ 
or ‘ balls ’ ^ and above, {b) the so-called Chaitya, (both are 
perhaps the different varieties of the Hill Symbol) ; to r. a robed 
human figure with an upraised arm in an attitude of worship 
with a below ; to 1. the Er. legend — Yatasmha in 

characters of 3rd cent. b.c. Var. b.^ These coins have only 
the two common Hill Symbols and the figure of the man is 
standing between with an upraised hand ; there is no legend, 
nor the nandigyada. 

Type No. 2. Var. a.® AE. 

The two prominent Hill Symbols, a Svastiha above, and a 
zigzag line (river ?) below. Var. b.*^ This variety has the 
three symbols (the two Hill Symbols and the river Symbol) 
common with Var. a. but two peculiar symbols are introduced 
below them. V. Smith only notes that these symbols are 
/ made of curved lines’ ® and Prof. Eapson takes them to be 
^ wavy lines and uncertain designs ’ and suggests ‘ vine branches 
{?)’.« 

III. Audumbaras^ The. — ^The name Audumbara, the 
OdomhoBfCB oi Ytolemj derived from the Udumbara fig-tree 
(Eicus glomerata).^^ They are unknown to the early Paninian 
literature but are mentioned in the Eajanya group in the 
Ganapatha ; and are also referred to in connection with the 


i R. IC., p. 14. 2 c. CAI., PL II, fig. 17. 

3 Ibid., p. 61. 4 S. CCIM., p. 156, footnote 1. 

5 C. CAI., PL II, fig. 14. ^ Ibid., fig. 11. 

7 Ibid,, fig. 9. 8 S. CCIM., p. 156 (No. 4). 

9 R. IC., PL 1., 11 ; C. ASR., XIV, PL X, (No, 10). 

10 D. GDAMI., p. 13. 11 C. CAI., p. 66. 
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Punjab republics iii ' tlie Sablia-Parvan of the Malia-Bliarata.^ 
Varaha Mihira places them in the company of the Kapistlialas, 
while the Vishnu Parana couples them with the Traigarttas 
aiici the Kiilinclas in the Brihat Samhita, Udiniibara is 
the name of ' the district of Nurpiir (or rather CTiirxidaspur) 

The Audiiiiibara coins are ‘ extremely rare ’ and are foiiiid in 
the Kaiigra and Hoshyarpiir Districts of the Punjab.^ Perhaps 
they dwelt in the country between Kahgra and Ambala^ ; 
and as Pliny locates them in Cutch, so it is evident that one 
branch of the people- must have migrated to that region and 
their descendants are found there and form ' the modern commu- 
nity of G 11 j rati Brahmins of the Audumbara caste b®_ 

The Audumbara coins resemble those of the Aijiinayanas 
and 'other classes of ancient coins b^ and were struck 'in the 
name of the community and the king b® These coins pro- 
bably date from the first century b.c. and have legends in Kh. 
and Br. Jayaswal is of opinion that ' the Kharoshthi script 
indicates that about 100 b.c. they came under the influence of 
the Satraps like their neighbours of the Punjab, and were finally 
absorbed b^ There is a great similarity in style between the 
Auduihbara coins and ' the hemidrachms of Greek prince 
Apollodotus and are found together with them b^^ Prof. 
Rapson also points out that ' a similarity in style is observable ’ 
between ' Visvamitra Type ’ and one of Azilises.’-^ 

Type No. 1. The Type. AR. 

Obv. : The standing figure of Visvmnitra, the Rishi with r. 
hand raised and the 1. resting on the waist ; the Kii. legend — 
Mahadevam ratio Dliaraglioshasa Oduthharisa — across field, — 
VispamUra, ' Of His Exalted Majesty ’ Dharaghosha of the 
Audumbaras b or of Dharaghosha, the worshipper of Mahadeva, 
i.e. Mahadeva, of the Audumbaras. Jayaswal takes ' Mahadeva ’ 
(or Mahadeva ?) to mean ' His Exalted Majesty ’ but it appears 
that the word refers to their national god. Visvamitra was their 
patron saint. , , ' , 

.id ,Eev. : The same legend in Br. ; the Udumbara (fig tree) 
on the r. within a railing, and the trident battle-axe on 1. The 
tree w\as the lakshana and the trident, 'the figure of their 
standard . ■ 

Type No. 2. The Elephant mid the Temple Tjpe, AE. 


1 J. HP. I., p. 160. . 2 c. CAI., p. 66. 

3 D. GDAMI.p p. 13. ^ S. CCIM., p. 1 60. 

5 J. HP. I., p. 160. 6 lUd., p. 161. 

7 S. CCIM., p. 161. 8 J. HP. I., p. 161. 

0 Ibid. 10 R. IC., p. 11. 

H Ibid, 

C. CAI., p. 67, PI, IV, fig. 1 ; for other specimens see R. IC., PL III, 
8 ; and CHI., p. 539, PL V, 14. , ' ■ 

13 J. HP. I., p. 161., 

1*1= Ibid., and pp. 42 and 43— -Lakshana is the tlallchhana ’ or heraldic 
■crest. It is usually ‘ the figure of an animal or river, town or the like.’ 
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Var. a.^ Obv. : Elephant walking before the Uduiiibara 
tree surrounded by a raihng and a zigzag line (snake or river ? ) 
beneath ; the Kh. legend incomplete — Odumbara, . . , placed under 
the wavy line. 

Rev. : A pointed-roofed building of two or three stories, 
with pillars ; a pillar with SvastiJca on it to L, and a shaft sur- 
mounted by a wheel (the so-called Dharma-chakra of Cunningham) 
with ' pendant garlands The building may be the temple, 
' their mote-hall (?) or some other public building and the 
' shaft with the wheel ’ the figure of their standard. 

Var. b.^ Obv, : There are two points of difference with the 
first variety-— the position of the Kh. legend and the figure of 
the Elephant. In this variety, the legend is found on the r. 
of the Elephant and not under the zigzag line ; and while in 
Var. a., the whole body of the Elephant is found, in this Var. b., 
the head, trunk and the forelegs are only seen. It is evident 
that the entire body must have been absent in the die, as the 
Kh. legend Odumbarisa is ‘ found to the right of the Elephant’s 
forepart ’. 

Rev. : The temple is a three-storied one and slightly 
different from the first variety. There is a tiidexit (trisula) 
with banners to r. and the Br. legend on top. These coins 
have legends both in Br. and Kh. and the complete legends as 
restored by Mr. Bakhaldas Banerjee are — ^ 

Obv, : Kh.-Mahadevasa Rana Dharaghosasa. Odumbarisa. 

Rev. : Br. — Mahadevasa Rana Dharaghosasa Odiuiibarisa. 

In the coins of two other kings Rudraddsa and Sivaddsa, 
their names spelt as Rudradasa and Sivadasa are introduced 
without any other change in the legends. The Br. and Kh. 
letters ' belong to the first century b.c. and one peculiarity is 
that the long vowels a, u, ai and an are avoided both in Br. 
and'Kh:’. 

Type No. 3.— The and the Bull Tyi)e.^ AR, 

Obv.i Elephant with upraised trunk moving to 1,,^ 
towards trident battle-axe ; Br, legend. 

Rev. : Humped Bull to r., flower (lotus flower ?) under 
head ; Kh. legend. The legends are — 

Obv. I'Sk , — ^bh (a) gavatomahadevasarajarajasa. 

Rev.: Kh. — bhuguvusamahadevusarajarana. 

The legend on these coins had been interpreted to refer to 
a king named Mahadeva. But this cannot be taken to be certain. 


1 C. CAI„ p. 68, PI. IV, fig. 2. 

2 J. HP. I., p. 161. 

3 J.A.S.B, 1914; (IShimis. Sup., Ho. XXIII, 247-250). 
^ Ibid., p. 249. 

5 C. CAI., p. 68, PL IV., figs. 5 and 6. 

6 Ibid., PL IV, fig. 5. 

V JRAS., 1900 (A. V. Bergny), p. 411. 
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The word bhagavafa is generally applicable to gods,^ and the 
title ' rajaraja ’ , ^ the king of kings ' is more applicable to a god 
than to the king of a small principality. Moreover ' Mahadevasa ’ 
in the coins of Bharaghosha might refer to the national god, of 
whom Bharaghosha was the worshipper. So I would rather 
take this legend as applicable to god Mahadeva and the coin 
seems to be dedicated to him like the Chatresvara Type^ of 
Kuninda coins. The legend therefore may be interpreted as 
follows—' In the name . of the Almighty Mahadeva, the king of 
kings b 

T3rpe No. 4. Elephant and Man Type. AE. 

Var. a.® Ohv. : Elephant with upraised trunk moving to 
1., with^ or without^ a man on its hack; the legend either 
in Br. or Kh. 

Rev. : Man standing to f. with spear in r. hand with or 
without zig-zag line and the legend in Kh. 

(а) (G. CAL, PL IV,, 7). ' 

Br.- . . hoajamitasa. 

Kh.-raha (or no) ajamitrasa — ' of king Ajamitra L 

(б) (0. CAL, PL IV, 9). 

Bh. : r (.) mahim (.) ta. . , 

Kh. : . . namahimitrasa — ' of king Mahimitra L® 

Jayaswal interprets the word Bajna or ' Rajanya 
(Cunningham) as meaning a president, the executive head, or an 
.elected ruler of. a, tribe.^. '.' V 

Var. b.^ Obv. i Male Figure to f., 'with spear in r. hand ; 
the zig-zag line (snake or river ?) to r . 

Rev.:' Figure on Elephant to 1. ; Elh. legend— Maharajasa 
Dhara {1 ), — -the reading is very uncertain. 

Type No. 5. The Elephant and Three Symbols.^ AB. 

Obv. : Elephant to 1. ; Eih. legend. 

Rev. : The Three symbols — one is a Tree, the other — 
Nandipada but the third cannot be recognised ; the snake (zig- 
zag line) referred to by Cunningham seems to be a part of the 
Nandipada Symbol ; the legend in Br. — ^the same legend is found 
on both the sides — 

Rev. : Br. — (ra) hobhanumitra{sa). 

Obv. : Kh.-rahabhana (or nu) mitrasa, ' of King Bhanu- 
mitra L 

1 {a) Kuninda coins -Chatresvara Type — Bhdgavata Chatresvara 
Malidtmanah (S. CCIM., p. 170). 

(6) Yaiidheya coins -Brahmanyadeva Type — Bhdgavatah Svdniino- 
Brahmanyadevasya. (S. CCIM., p. 181). 

2 R. IC., PL in, 10. » C. CAI., p. 69, PL IV, figs. 7-9. 

4 Ibid., PL IV, fig. 9. PI IV, figs. 7 and 8. 

6 JRAS., 1900, p. 414 (A. V, Bergny). 

7 29 J. HP. I., pp. 42 and 160. 

8 C. CAI., p. 69, PL IV, fig. 10. 


9 Ibid., fig. 12. 
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Type No. 6.— Tlie Sun and the Three Symbols} ikE. 

Obv, : Tlie Three Symbols as on the rev. of Type No. 5 ; 
Br. legend — Bhdmimitrasa, ' Of Bhannmitra 

Rev. : The rayed disc of the snn above a railing ; the figure 
of the sun refers to the name of the king Bhanu (the sun). 
This coin is assuredly a Pahchala coin and perhaps the Type 
No. 5 also should be assigned to that locality. 

Cunningham included the coins of Rudravarman, AJamitra, 
Mahimitra, Bhanumitra, Virayasas and Vrishni among those of 
the Audumbaras. But Mr. R. D. Banerjee does not accept this 
view on the ground that we have not the name ‘ Oduihbara ’ 
coupled with these names, while in the case of Bharaghosha, 
Sivadasa and Riidradasa ' we invariably find that the name of 
the tribe is associated in the legend with that of the king. Con- 
sequently the attribution of coins which do not bear the name 
of the tribe to the Audumbaras, must be very doubtful’.^ 
But there is no reason that the same practice should be adhered 
to throughout the ages ; a change in the constitution of the 
Audumbaras might lead to the introduction of a new form of 
legends. So long as great importance was attached to the 
tribal character of the constitution, the name of the tribe was 
coupled in the coins with the names of their rulers ; but if later 
on with a change in the constitution and the augmentation of 
their authority, the rulers gave only their own names and 
omitted that of the tribe, there is nothing improbable in it. 
We cannot, therefore, accept Mr. Banerjee’s statement in full. 
Some of the coins e.g., those of the Vrishnis, Maharaja Janapada, 
Virayasas, and perhaps of Bhanumitra had been wrongly 
attributed by Cunningham to the Audumbaras. But the 
resemblance in style leads me to attribute the coins of Mahimitra 
and Ajamitra to the Audumbaras ; and it is almost certain that 
they were the rulers of this tribe, of which the national god was 
Mahadeva or Siva. It is also probable that the coins without 
the tribal name were of a later date than those of Bharaghosha, 
Rudradasa and Sivadasa who preceded them. 

IV. Kulutas, The. — They were ^ the eastern neighbours of 
the Udumbaras ^ and lived in ‘ the Kulu. valley of the Kahgra 
district Their coins have been assigned by Prof. Rapson to 
the first or second century a.d. They usually used both Br. and 
Kh. in the coin legends, as they like the Udumbaras and the 
Kunindas ' lived on the border between the regions in which the 
two ancient alphabets Brahmi and Kharoshthi prevailed 

They are mentioned in the Maha-Bharata, the Brihat 
Samhita and other Sanskrit works, as well as in the inscriptions.^ 

1 Ibid., fig. n. 

2 JASB., Vol. X, No. 6, 1914. (Numis. Supp., No. XXIII, p. 24S). 

3 Prof. Bapson in CHI., 1., p. 529. ^ Ibid. 

5 JRAS., 1900 — Rapson, Notes on Indian Coins and Seals III — 
The Kulfitas, a people of Norfbem India. 
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Tlieir country was visited by Hiouen Tlisang and they are 
sometimes referred to as Mlecchas in the Sanskrit literature, and 
this perhaps means that they were foreigners. But it is evident 
from their coins that they had by this time adopted Indian names. 
The obv. type has gyeat resemblance with thishni coins. (C. 
CAL, PL IV, fig. 15). . 

Tijpe — The Wheel Type. AE. 

Obv. : The Wheel surrounded by a circle of dots : Br. 
legend — Edjna Kolutasya Vlmyaiasya \ (coin) of King Virayasa, 
the Koliitad 

Eev. : The Hill S 3 rmbol (the so-called Cliaitya) with the 
Nmidipada above, Svastika on 1. and another sjunbol ^ Two Sh 
with a line between ’ on the r. — the Kh. legencl gives only the 
word Rana. The Br. letters are of the 1st or 2nd century a.b. 
and this conclusion is strengthened by the curtailment of the KIi. 
legend. As pointed out by Prof. Rapson in the bilateral coin 
legends ^ the importance of the KIi. alphabet tends to diminish 
as time goes on L In the earliest known coins of this class 
which are placed in the first centur^r b.c., (in the silver coins 
of the Kunindas and the Audumbaras) the Kh. inscription is 
full. But in the Kuluta coin only the title Rana in Kh. is 
foiind on the rev. This clearly' shows that Kh. had lost its 
importance and was being superseded by Br. 

V. Kuy/indaSi The. — They are the Kulindrine of Ptolemy 
and it is also spelt as Kauliyclas or Kminindas, The spelling in 
the coins is Kuyinda as also in the Brihat Samhita of Varaha 
Mihira, Kuliyda in the Vishnu Purana and Kcmliyda in the 
Markandeya Purana.^ These coins are found in large numbers 
Lin the country between Ambala and Shaharanpur L® and 
‘ three of the silver coins were found at Jwalamukhi in Kangra 
associated with the coins of Apollodotos (circ. 150 B.o.) 
Cunningham identified the Kunindas with the Kimets or Kanets 
of the Simla Hills.® But Jayaswal rejects this identification 
and is supported by Sir G. Grierson.® They however ‘ inhabited 
the country of the Sutlej in the Simla Hill States The 
Udumbaras, the Kulutas and the Kunindas ‘ lived on the 
border between the regions in which the two ancient alphabets, 
Brahmi and Kharoshthi prevailed : they accordingly used both 
of them in their coin legends L® In most of the coins of the 
Kunindas, both silver and copper, occur the word Amoghabhuti, 
but these coins ‘ vary much in execution, and probably extend 


^ C. CAI., p. 70, PL IV, fg. 14. Cunningham read ‘ Koputasya ’ or 
‘ Koptanasya ’ ; Pvapson suggested ‘ Koputa \ ' the very pur© L But it 
was Mr. Bergny who first correctly read ‘ Kolutasya \ JR AS., (1900), 
p. 415. ■ . 

•2 C. CAI., p. 71 ; J. HP. T, p. 82, footnote 1. 3 c. CAT., p. 71. 

4 S. CCIM., p. 161. 5 c. CAI., p. 71. 

6 J. HP. I., p. 82, footnote 1 and 217. 

7 CHI, I, p. 529. 


8 lUd, 
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over a considerable period ’d V. Smith takes the word Amogha- 
huti to be the name of a king, and was, therefore, forced to the 
conclusion that the name of Amoghabhuti was continued even 
long after his death. Jayaswal, however, has pointed a way 
out of this difficulty. In this opinion, the Kuninda coins refer 
both to the name of the king and the political community. 

^ Their king, is always mentioned there as Amoghabhuti, ^ of 
unfailing prosperity \ and the same appellation appears for 
centuries (150 b.c. to 100 a.c.). This was an official title and 
not a personal name’.^ But we have no corroboration of this 
statement from other sources which would obviate all our doubts. 
The legends in the coins are in an old form of Brahmi and in 
some of the coins, these are also repeated in KharoshthL The 
coins with both Br. and Klh. legends are supposed to be of an 
earlier date by Smith The later issues were surely influenced 
by the copper coins of the Kushana period. But their attribu- 
tion to the 3rd and 4th century a.d. by Prof. Bapson seems to 
be too late,^ though there is practically no doubt that the 
Hindu states like the Yaudheyas, the Kunindas etc. ‘ rose in 
power as the Greek and Kushana supremacies successively 
declined'.^ The Chatresvara Type is surely ' later in date 
than the ^Stag Type’ coins with the name of Amoghabuti ’.® 
So the period covered is 150 B.c,"^ to 200 a.d.® 

Type No. 1. The Stag Type (2nd century b.c.).^ AH. 

Obv, : Female with 1. hand on hip with lotus flower in r. 
hand ; a stag standing to r. and two symbols, one between the 
horns of the stag and the other above it, and this is supposed 
to be a square stupa surmounted by an umbrella ; a mint mark, — 
a disc surrounded by dots at hindfoot of stag ; the marginal 
Br. legend — Amaglmbhutma maharajasa rdjna Km^adasa, 
(Amoghabhutisa maharajasa rajha Kuni (n) dasa) — ‘ coin of 
Amoghabuti Maharaja, Baja, the Kuninda or of the Kunindas 
(or of Maharaja of unfailing strength, the king of the Kunindas).^^ 
We also And diflerent symbols in other coins e.g. svastiJca, 
nandipada or two short curved lines ; and rajha is sometimes 
spelt as raha. The so-called Ohaitya of three arches (the Hill 
symbol) also occasionally occurs. 

. ''■ Rev,: A high so-called six-arched chaitya (the Hill 
Symbol ?) with umbrella (?) in centre ; to r. conventional tree 
in railing, to 1. svaatika and a triangular-headed symbol — 
(yupa ? ) and above a nandipada ; below a curved line (snake or 
river ?) which appears to have been put merely for ornamental 


I S. CCIM., p. 161. 2 j. HP. I., p. 82, footnote 1. 

3 S. CCIM., p. 161. 4 R. ic., p. 12. 

5 Ibid, 6 s. CCIM., p. 161. 

7 150 B.C.— S. CCIM., p. 161 ; 100 B.C.— R. IC., p. 12. 

8 100 A.D.— S. CCIM., p. 167 ; 3rd or 4th cent. a.d.—R. IC., p. 12. 

9 S. CCIM., p. 167. 10 Ibid. 

II J. HP. I., p. 82, footnote 1. 
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purposes ; Kh. legend in tiie margin— Kumdma Amogha- 
bhatisa ; below maharajasa} 

AE. or Brass— A. Witb both Br. and Kh. legends.^ 

Obv. : Pevice and legend in Br, as in' silver coins but without 
iniiit-inark ; legend generally imperfect. . . ' 

Eev, : Device as in silver .coins ; legend in Kh. 

B. With Brahmi Legend oniy.^ 

Obv. : Device and legend in Br. as above. 

Rev. : Device as above blit no legend. 

C. With no legend. 

Obv. and Rev. Device as above."^ . ■ 

Type No. 2.— The Chatresvara Type.^ AE. (Later than 
Amoghabuti). 

Obv. : Siva facing with trident battle-axe in r. hand, and 
leopard . skin hanging from 1.. arm;. Br.. legend— BMgavata 
Chatresvara Mahdtmanah.^ * Of the Almighty Mahadeva, the 
lord, i.e. the coin dedicated to god Mahesvara Prof. Rapsoii 
identifies the skin on the 1. arm with that of an antelope but as 
leopard skin is associated 'with ■: god Siva, so Cunningham’s 
suggestion is more acceptable. 

Rev. : Stag standing 1. in the middle ; conventional Tree 
in railing and a vase with flowers or leaves above on the r. ; 
on the 1. the Hriangular-headed ’ s3nnbol, the ffiZL symbol 
(the so-called six-arched chaitya) with a above and a 

zigzag line (not a snake) for ornamental purpose 1. ; and a 
symbol within, the horns of the stag.' 

Almora (or Three specimens of coins were 

found near Almora and these are ‘ different in fabric from 
every other known Indian coinage '’.'’^"" The metal used was 
^ some ahoy of silver ' and the coins ‘' are heavier than any other 
Indian coins Two of these coins bear the names of Sivadatta 
• and Sivapali(ta) in Br. letters which are taken to be by Prof. 
Rapson * of a date between the 1st century b.c. and the 2nd 
century A.D. b The obv. type has some similarity with that of 
a few coins of the Panchalas, and the ' Stag ’ on the rev. has 
great resemblance to the ‘ Stag Type ’ coins of the Kunindas. 
Prof. Rapson attributes these coins to a branch of the Kunindas 
^ whose territories extended further east along the southern 
slopes of the Himalayas as far as Nepal 

Type — Legend Sivadatta.^® AR. 


1 S. CCIM., p. 167 (coin No. 1). 2 jbid., p. 168. 

3 jvid. * J6icZ., 169, 

5 Ibid., p. 170 ; R. IC., PL III, 10. 

6 V. Smith writes mahdmanah which is clearly a misprint for MahdU 
manah {dtmd) in the sense of God. J^tihdtrin^Yh^h means * of Mahesvara ’ 
and Chatresvara — the lord. (R. IC., FI. Ill, 10). 

7 R. IC., p. 10. 
ft CHI., 529 (Prof. Rapson). 


8 Ibid. 

10 Ibid., p. 639, 
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Obv, : Two symbols between the posts : the upper one is 
the triangular symbol, and the lower one may be a nandipaclam. 

Rev, : The legend — Sivadatasa ; in the margin a stag and 
a tree within railing ; in the centre, an uncertain type, may be a 
symbol or a letter.^ 

VI. Mahdrdja Jmiapada. — Maharaja is the name of a 
state and is referred to ' by Panini in a rule which contemplates 
a man owing loyalty to it Jayaswal is of opinion that during 
the Suhga period, they had a republican constitution, whatever 
might have been the system in vogue at the time of Panini. 
These coins have been found in the Punjab, but the exact 
locality where this Janapada dwelt cannot be determined. The 
legends are either in Br. or Kh., and this leads Ja^^aswal to infer 
that the original Br. legend was changed into Kh., ' when they 
passed under the influence of the foreign rulers But on the 
analogy of the Kuluta coin and the Stag Type copper coins of 
the Kimindas, the Br. legend might have succeecled the Kh. ; 
the coins, on this basis, may be dated in the 2nd cent. A.n. 

Humped Bull and the Standing Figure Type. AE. 

Var, a. Obv, : A Humped Bull to 1., a crescent over the head 
and a symbol {Vagra ?) over the back. 

Rev, : A Standing Male Figure to f. and a Kh. legend 
around the coin — ■Mahdrdga Janapadasa, ^ Of the Maharaja 
Janapada’.^ In Var. b. occurs the same legend in Br. ; ‘the 
Bull with the crescent ’ may surely raise a, strong presumption 
that they were Saiva or the worshippers of Siva.® 

VII. Mdlavas, The. — ^Alexander, the Great, while marching 
down the Indus came upon the Kshudrahas and the Mdlavas 
or as they were spelt by the Greeks Oxydralcai and the 
Malloi respectively.® They had extensive territories and large 
population. These states had several cities, were very rich and 
noted for military prowess and had republican constitution, 
perhaps formed into one League'^ as suggested by Mr. Jayaswal. 
Cunningham places the Malavas near Multan which he identifies 
with their capital,® or as Jayaswal puts it ^ their cities were along 
the Chenab and their capital was near the Ravi.'® Kautilya 
however does not mention the Kshudrakas and the Malavas in 
his list of martial republics, and it has therefore been inferred 
that they had already come under the Imperial Rule of the 
Mauryas.^® The two tribes reappear in the ^uhga times but 
later on the Kshudrakas vanish altogether, perhaps they became 


1 lhi(F PI V., %. 17, p. 539. 2 J. HP. I., p. 159. 

» Ihid, 4 c. CAI„ p. 69, Pi. IV, fig. 11. 

3 O'. HP. I., p. 159. 6 j. HP. I., p. 68. 

7 ‘The Malavas of the Pmfiab and the Kshudrakas are associated 
in Sanskrit literature I — CHI,, I, p, 375, footnote 1, 

: 8 c. AGI., p. 272. 9 j, HP. L, p. 68. 

10 J5id.,p. 149, 
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amalgamated with the Malavasd In the 2nd century b.c., the.y 
are found in their new homes at Karkota Nagar ‘ within the terri- 
tory of Baja of Uniyara, a feudatory of Jaypur ' a distance of 
twenty-five miles a little east of south from Tonk in Bajpiitana.^ 
They migrated via Bhatinda in Patiala state 'where they 
have left traces of their name (in Malwai dialect extending from 
Ferozpore to Bhatinda)’^; and are found fighting with the 
Uttamabhadras to the west of Ajmer before 58 b.o. They later 
on occupied the vast territory to the south of hlagar ' which 
permanently bears their name There is no doubt that one 
section of the people remained in North Punjab ; and the two 
Malava peo|)les of Prof. Bapson are surely the two branches of 
the same tribe. ° We find them mentioned among the opponents 
of Samudragupta along with the Yaudheyas, the Madras, the 
Arjunayanas and others. Their subsequent history is lost and 
they vanish altogether in the later Gupta period. The Malava 
coins are generally found in the country ' about Ajmer, Tonk and 
Chitor h 

V. Smith rightly points out that ' in the vast range of 
Indian coinages their coins are among the most curious and 
enigmatical The chronology of the series has not jet been 
precisely determined. Carlieyie and Cunningham assign them 
to 250 B.o. to 250 A.D. ; Smith and Prof. Bapson are agreed 
that the initial date is about 150 b.o. but Prof. Bapson pushes 
them to the 5th century a.d. ; Smith however attributes the 
cessation of this local coinage from Nagar to ' the extension of 
the power of Chandragupta II about 380 a.d. ^ ^ — and he seems 
right in his estimate. These two great scholars also difier as 
regards the dates of the various types. Mr. B. 0. Douglas® 
made some suggestions which are very helpful in lajfing down 
a few broad principles for classifying the Malava coins according 
to chronology. The legends that occur in these coins are — (A) 
the various forms of the tribal name, (B) and a number of 
peculiar names of their princes. In class A, we have the 
following^: (a) Mala, (b) Malaya or Malaya, (c) Malava or 
Mdlam, Malava Jaya, ^ th.e Malava Victory (e) Mdlavand 
§aya and its variants Jaya, Mdlavana Jaya or 


2 Ibid., p. 152. 2 s. OCIM., p. 162. 

8 J. HP. I, p. 152. 4 ihid. 

& ‘ . ... . . is it not just possible that there may really have been 
two peoples : (i) the Malava of the north represented the Malloi of the 
Greek writers, by the coins having the inscription Malavanam Jaya (h), 
by the Malaya of the Mudraraksasa, and by the Mo-lo-so (Modo-po) of 
Hiouen Thsang ; and (ii) the better known Malava of the south called 
Mo-lo-po by Hiouen Thsang ’ — JRAS, (1900), p. 542 (Prof. Rapson). 

6 S. CCIM., p. 161. 

7 Ihid., p. 162 ; Numis. Supp., No. 37, p. 43 (ASB., Vol. XIX,. 
No. 6 (New series). 

8 Douglas, R. O. — On Some Malava Coins (Numis. Supp., No. 37). 

9 S. CCIM. ; Douglas — On Some Malava Goins. 
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Malavahna Jaaja etc., .' Victory of the Malavas (/) Mdlavd 
ncifh ; (g) Malava ga^^xisya, ' Of the Malava gana {Ji) Malava 
Stigaya, 'the well- conquering Malava (Douglas)’. The last 
legend is read only in one coin ; Mr. Douglas is however con- 
fident that it is not ' na ’ but 'su\ We however must suspend 
judgment till the discovery of other similar coins. 

Mr. Douglas has correctly shown that Malaya or Malaya is 
the earlier form of Malava ^ ; the Greek form Malloi stands 
for Malaya and the correct transliteration for Malava would 
have been Malluoi,^ The word ' Mala ’ he takes to be the 
name of a king, the founder of the Malava tribe. The form 
Mdlavand Jay a is surely of an earlier date than Mdlavdndm 
Jaya, which may be dated in the 2nd century a.d. Another 
very important datum can be gleaned from the fact that in 
some of the coins the legends read from right to left. This 
clearly shows the influence of the Kharoshthi alphabet and 
perhaps the Malavas brought this practice from their early 
settlements in the ' valleys of the Kavi and the Beas These 
coins with very good reasons can be ascribed to an earlier age. 
The conclusions based on palaeography have to be tested with 
reference to the form of the legends, the language employed 
and the way in which the letters are arranged. The adoption of 
these principles, which are reasonable enough, would necessitate 
a rearrangement of the different groups of coins in Smith’s 
catalogue. But the most dij0S.cult problem is the chronology of 
the coins which are generally ascribed to the Malava kings with 
peculiar names. The relationship of these coins with those 
that are unmistakably Malavan is evinced by some of their 
legends as well m provenance. In Smith’s catalogue (No. 70), 
we have a two-line legend, (a) Malavdy{h) Majupa, both read 
from right' to left. Here Majupa is the name of a king and he 
must be connected with the Malavas. 

Jayaswal suggested ^ that the coins with the names of 
kings belong to the power which superseded the Malavas. But 
we cannot accept this view. We find that both the series were 
contemporaneous from the 2nd century b.o. to 2nd century A.n, 
The coins with the tribal names in Prakrit have to be assigned 
to the 2nd century B.o. ; so is the case with the coins of 
Bhapamyana, Yama (Maya ?) and others who have to be placed 
in the same period on palaeographical grounds.® Again the 
coins with their legends in classical Sanskrit. — ^Mdlavdndm 
Jaya ^ — come down to the 2nd century a.b., while V. Smith 


1 J. HP. I., p. 163. 

2 In the Mndraraksasa, they are referred to as Malay as. 

s Douglas — On Some Malava Ooins^ pp. 42-47, (Num. SuppL, 
No. 37). 

4 J. HP. I., p. 218. 

5 S. CCIM., 174. 
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places Maraja, Jdmaka and others in the 2nd century a.d. and 
Paya in about 300 a.d. Why two series of coins %vere siimil- 
taneously issued remains an enigma. Only plausible suggestions 
can be made to explain this state of things. We find in the case 
of some of the tribal issues that these generally had names of the 
tribe and the executive head (or president) side by side, and 
sometimes bore the name of the Eajanya or executive head 
only e.g. Rajanya Mahimitra. In the case of the Maiavas the 
coins were merely tiny pieces and too small to have the name 
of the tribe and the head of the state side by side, though we 
find that on occasions the attempt was made (Smith’s coin 
No. 70). Therefore the Rajanyas issued the coins in their 
names, also in the name of the tribe of which they were the 
executive heads. That they were hard-pressed for space is 
evident from the fact that the word ^ Mahdrdya ’ is generally 
contracted into one letter ^ Ma ’ ; and in some cases the last 
letter is not properly drawn.^ Another suggesiton that can 
be made is that the coins with the names of princes are those 
belonging to the feudatory chiefs of Karkota Nagar who were the 
subordinate chiefs of the Malava tribe that had extensive 
territorial possessions in this region. But this conclusion can 
be drawn in case the coins with personal names are confined 
only to that particular town, and the coins with tribal names 
are found scattered around it. The matter, however, must be 
left for further investigation. 

The personal names in the coin legends are very peculiar 
and ‘ are so many puzzles JayaswaFs view that these are 
abbreviations seems to be the only correct interpretation. The 
names are surely ^ odd them to be of foreign 
origin has no justification. The legends are in Brahmi and in 
the language of the country ; and if we accept JayaswaFs sugges- 
tion many of them, though not all, are found to be of Sanskritic 
origin and perfectly intelligible. Jayaswal takes the letter 
' ma ’ to be the abbreviation for the word ‘ Maharaja ’ and out 
of the twenty names in Smith’s catalogue, eleven are preceded 
by this letter. The Milava coins bear a great deal of resemblance 
to the coins of the Nagas ; and there also we find that abbrevia- 
tions were necessitated by the limited nature of the space for 
the legends e.g. ' Maharaja Gana ’ for Maharaja Ganendra ’. 

The Malava coins are generally very small. A coin in 
Smith’s catalogue (No. 106) bis one of the smallest coins in the 
world ’ ; it weighs only 1*7 gr. and has a diameter of *2 inch. 
The small size of these coins and the metal used (copper) clearly 
testify to the poverty of the community that was served by 
them. It is also evident that the Maiavas had very Httle inter- 
course with the outside world as these coins are obtainable only 
at Nagar and its immediate neighbourhood. It was thus a 


1 S. CCIM., Nos- 71, 73, 86, 99, ete, 
6 


2 J. HP. I, p. 218. 
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peculiar coinage which merely served the necessities of a com- 
munity on a low economic level. I follow Smith’s classification 
as the most convenient for reference, though with necessar}^ 
modifications. 

Class A, With the Tribal KTame.^ AE. 

Group 1. (a) Second Century B.c. (circular). 

The eleven coins in this group are assigned to the second 
century b.c. by V. Smith. In determining the date of these 
coins, he relies upon IsTos. 1 and 11. These two coins may be 
ascribed to the 2nd century b.c. on palssographical grounds, and 
theymay belong to that early period as the legend is in Prakrit — 
Mdlamna Jay a in coin No. 11 ; and the legend in No. 1 also 
should be Mdlavmia instead of Mdlam {ndm), as proposed. 
The other coins with legends in Sanskrit of the classical style 
must be assigned to a very much later date, perhaps 2nd century 

A.D. 

(i) Obv, : Mala, Tree in railing.^ 

Rev, : Nandipada^jriJool, 

The word ' Mala ’ is taken by Mr. Douglas to be the name 
of the ‘ original founder of the tribe ’. So these coins assuredly 
belong to the earlier series. 

(ii) Obv, : Malaya} 

Rev. : Obscure, irregular dots. ‘Malaya’ might have been 
derived from ‘ Mala — ^meaning ‘ the tribe of Mala 

(iii) Obv. : Hill Symbol (so-called ‘ chaitya ’ of three arches) ; 
above, Ja-ya in large old characters.^ 

Rev. : Radiate sun and another symbol ; legend — Mdlavan^a,. 
in 2nd century b.c. script (Smith). 

Group !. (6) 100 B.c.-lOO A.D. AE. 

Obv,: Legend Mala va. 

Rev. : A zig-zag line (snake or river ?) and a Nandipada 
symbol. (Smith— Nos. 7 and 8). 

Group 1. (c) 100 A.D, -200 a.d. 

(i) Obv. : Legend Mdlavdndm Jaya in classical Sanskrit. 

Rev. : Obscure. (Coins Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6 and 9 — Smith). 

(ii) Obv. : Conventional tree in raihng with Ja 1. and ya r. 

Rev. : Perhaps the legend — Mdlavdndm. 

Group 2. With Vase rev.^ (circ.) AE. 

Obv. : Mdlava jaya in script of 2nd century b.c. (?), 

Rev. : Vase in dotted circle. 


1 S. CCIM., pp. 161-64 and 170-78. 

2 S. CCIM., p. 174 ; Douglas, R. 0 . — On Some Mdlava Goins, j). 4o 
(coin No. 2). 

3 Ihid., No. 1. 

4 S. CCIM,, 171 (coin No. 11). The coin No. 1 also belongs to the 
same type ; the legend should be read as Mdlavana and not Malava (narii). 
The other nme coins of this group must be considered to be of a much 
later date. 

6 S, CCIM., p. 171. 
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Group 3. Tree and Vase Type {rec. and circ.). AE. 

Obv. '. Tree in railing in centre ; legend— Malavana jaya. 
The other variants are Malava jaya, Mdlavaiid jay a, lidlmana 
jay a {or jay o), Mdlavdya jaya or Malaval%yi>a jay a. It is the 
Prakrit form and may be dated in the 1st century b.c. or a.d. 
The variants of the legend may supply a chronological clue, if 
we could only determine the order of these linguistic variations 
with the lapse of time. 

Rev.: Vase in dotted border. 

Group 4. With Lion rev. (rec.). AE. 

Obv. : The legend — Malava jaya and other variants. 

Rev. : Lion standing 1. 

Group 5. With Bull rev. (rec. & circ.). AE. 

Obv. : Malavahna jaya and other variants. 

Rev. : Humped Bull walking 1. 

These coins seem to be of a later date, perhaps 1st century 
A.D. Coins Nos. 41, 47 and 49 in Smith's catalogue clearly do 
not belong to this type. In No. 57 the legend is reversed ; it 
is to be read from right to left, and this is surely of an earlier 
date, perhaps 2nd century b.o. 

Group 6. King^s head rev. (circ). AE. 

Mr. Douglas seems to be correct in his statement that coins 
Nos. . 68, 59, 60 and 72a in Smith's catalogue are really Naga 
coins. No. 61 is a Malava coin but cannot be included in this 
group, as its rev. is very obscure. The similarity of the coins 
of this group with the Naga coins was recognised by Smith also. 

Obv. : The legend should be read as — MahdgavAisa jaya, 
i.e. 'Victory to Maharaja Ganapati distinct points of 
similarity in design between them and the coins of Maharaja 
Ganapati of Naga '. 

Rev. : King's head r. with curly hair. Prof. Rapson does 
not accept Smith’s identification. Really it is very (fifficult to 
recognise the type as a 'curly head’; it may be a ‘ fantail 
.peacock 

Group 7. Fantail Peacock lev. AE, 

These coins are of an early date, perhaps 2nd century b.o. ; 
the letters read from right to left. 

Obv. : The central device is very obscure, it is not possible 
to accept Smith's opinion that it stands for a female figure 
(Smith — ^No. 63). The legend seems to be Malava garmsya jaya. 

Rev. : Peacock facing with expanded tail, covering the 
whole surface of the coin. 

Group 8. Miscellaneous Devices. AE. 

Some of the coins are of an early date. Coin No. 66 is 
assigned to the 2nd century b.o. by Smith ; No. 67 also belongs 
to the same period at least, as it has the legend ' Mala ' ; Nos. 67a 
and 676 are of a much later date and No. 64 perhaps belongs to 
the 2nd century a.d. This group has two coins with tree on the 
obv. and one with an open lotus flower. 
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.In three other coins, we have only the variants of the 
'' Malava ’ legend. On the rev. Smith identified a Nandipada ; 
but a snake, a peacock and a solar symbol as suggested by 
him cannot be made out. 

Class B.—With the names of Malava chiefs (?).^ AE, 

(c^) The Early kings — 100 b.c. or earlier. 

(1) Bhapamyana, or Bhampdyana (Jayaswal), c, 200 b.o. 
The ' tree in railing ’ Type. The animal on the rev. seems to be 
a recumbent Bull and not a lion or tiger as suggested by Smith. 
(Coin No. 68)., 

(2) Fama or Jfaya.— 2nd century B.o, 

The Tree in railing ’ Type ; on the rev. ^ Malava ’ Symbol ; 
I do not find the snake (Smith No. 69). 

{S) Majupa, i.e. Maharaja Jupa (Yupa). The legend in 
two lines— (i) (u) Majupa, both read from right to 

left. The rev. is obscure, perhaps a lion. It is an early coin 
(200 B.C.), Jupa was surely' a Malava chief (Smith — ^No. 70). 

(5) From c. 100 B.c.-lOO. A.i), 

(1) Mapojaya. Jayaswal takes it to be Mahajaya i.e. 
Maharaj a Jaya. Two Types ' of . coins— ( 1 ) with lion rev. (No . 7 1 ) , 
and (ii) with elephant rev. (No. 72) ; the single line legend on the 
obv. Mapojaya 01 Mahajaya 

(2) Mapaya, or Maharaja Paya, perhaps the same man as 
Paya and therefore of a later date— acc. to Smith c. 300 A.n, 
Type (i) Humped Bull rev. and single line legend Mapaya obv. 
(Smith— Nos. 73-78) ; (iii) the same obv. but lion re«;. (?) (No. 79). 
No' 72a is a Naga coin and referred to above. 

(3) Magajas^ ^ is the abbreviation: of Maharaja Gajasa,— 

"Of':M^ Gaja ’.' (4:) Magaja is : the identical name— 

‘ Maharaja; : Gaj a b So the coins Nos. 80-84 (Smith) may; be 
taken to ,,be::the" eo^^ of one and the same king. ■ Type^ — (i) 
obv. MagajaSa ; rev. defaced. (Nos. 80 and 81) ; (ii) 06t?. 
Magaja ; \ rev. elephmt or obscure (Nos. 82-84). 

. ' (5) /Magojava,. or Magajava , (Jayaswal), , i.e., ' Maharaja. 
Gajava (Gajapa ?),; Perhaps this name isidentical with Gajava' ; 
Legend — Magojava obv. \ Lion sitting rev. (Nos. 85-87). 

(6) Gajava (Gajapa ?). Perhaps identical with king No. 5 ; 
Legend Gajava on obv. ; and Lion (?) rev. 

(7) Gojara. — Legend Gojara obv. ; and animal running ret?. 
,;(Nb. 88). 

(8) Mdsapa, or Masapa or Maharaja Sarpa (Jayaswal) — 
the legend Masapa on the obv. ] defaced rev. 

(9) Pachha. Legend PocTtto on the obv. ; and king’s head 
(?) ret?. 

(10) Magachha or Maharaja Gachha ; the Bull Type — ^the 
legend Magachha on the o6t;. ; and Bull 1. on the rev. (No. 94) 


1 L HP. L p. 2i8. 
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(11) Jampaya. — The Legend Jaynapaya on the ohv'., the 
blank or defaced ren. (ISTo. 99). 

(c) The Late Period — c. 100 a.d,-300 a.d. 

(1) lama , — ^the second of this name, A two dine legend — 
{a) Yarna, (6) illegible ; and a BiiU on the rev. ; about 100 a.d. 
(No. 92). 

(2) Jdmaka, — the legend — Jchnaka on the obv. ; and reiK 
defaced. (No, 98). 

(3) Mahdrmja, — the legend in two lines, — {a) {Ma)h (a), 
(6) rdya ; rev. blank or defaced — 2nd century a.d. (No. 101)* 

(4) Maraja^’Legend Maraja obv. ; Bull rev. (Nos. 102 and 103), 
It is perhaps an abbreviation for Maharaja ; and Maharaja 
may be the name of the same king, specially as the coin is also 
dated in the 2nd century a.d. 

(5) Mapaka, — ^Maharaja Paka — The Bull rev. ; and legend 
Mapaka on the obv. — 2nd century a.d. 

(6) Pay a. — The Bull Type with legend Pay a on the obv. 
about 300 A.D. For another Paya of an earlier date see Mapaya ; 
or he may be the same man as the Type is identical, and the 
characters are of a late date (Mapaya, No. 74). 

Class C — Without Legend. AE. 

(1) Peacock and the human figure. 

Obv. : Peacock facing front with expanded tail. 

Bev. : Squatted human figure to 1. with obscure marks on 
the r. (No. 104). 

(2) Vase and Bull. 

Obv. : Vase containing flowers. 

Rev. : Bull standing 1. (No, 105). 

(3) Palm-leaf and the Vase. 

Obv. : Pinnate Palm-leaf. 

Bev. : Vase ; the smallest coin in the collection, only 1*7 
gr. in weight and *2 in diameter (No. 106). 

(4) Palm-leaf and the Bull. 

Obv. : Pinnate Palm-leaf; rev.: Bull standing I. (Nos. 107 
and 108). 

(5) Tree in railing. 

Obv.: Tree in railing, perhaps with legend Jaya ; Analogous 
to coin No. 4 of Smith and similar to coin No. 26 of Douglas. 

jRe?;. indistinct. 

(6) The Bull with large horns. 

Obv. : Bull with large horns and spreading ears standing 1. 

: defaced. 

(7) Flower.^ 

{a) Obv.: ' Malava ’ Symbol ; Conventional Lotus 

Flower. 

(6) Obv. : defaced ; Rev. : open Lotus Flower. 


1 Douglas, R. O'.-— On Some Mdlava Coins {Nos. 29 and 30). 
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VIII. Sihis, The. — ^The Siboi were the neighbours of the 
Malavas (the Malloi) in the Punjab during the time of Alexander.^ 
They are referred t 9 as Sivis in the Jataka and the Saibyas by 
Patahjali who took Sibi to be the ^ name of a country or state 
Later on like the Malavas, they migrated from the Punjab to 
Rajputana ^ and their coins are found at Nagari near Chitor. 
These coins bear the name of their country or nation : — MajM- 
mikdya Sibi Janajyadasa — ‘ Of the country (or Nation) of the 
^ibis of Madhyamika Madhyamika therefore seems to bo 
their capital and its identification with Nagari is practically 
certain.^ These coins are very rare and the metal is copper. 

Obv. : The Upper Part of a Trisula (' Cross ’ — Cunningham) 
in middle with a small symbol in each angle ; to the r. a straight 
tree rising from a small circle : Legend in Br. — MajhimiJcdya 
Sibi Ja^iapadasa. 

Rev. : Hill surmounted by the Na?idipada with a river 
symbol below. The coins are earlier than the Christian Era. 

IX. Vimakas, The.® — ^They are not known from any other 
source. The coins of their king Rudravarma is included by 
Cunningham among those of the Audumbaras. It has a great 
similarity with the ‘ Mahadeva ’ ^ coin and bears the same type. 
There seems to be some sort of relationship between the Vimakas 
and the Audumbaras ; perhaps they were neighbours. 

The Elephant and Bull Type. AE. 

Obv. : The Elephant with upraised trunk moving to r. 
towards trident battle-axe of Siva ; Br. Legend. 

Rev, : Humped Indian Bull to r. and a symbol under head ; 
it cannot be a flower as suggested by Cunningham. It has a 
great similarity with the symbol on the rev. of the Vrishni coin 
(C. CAI., PI. IV, fig. 15) ; and I take it to be a Chakra or discus. 
Kh. Legend. 

The Legend.— 

Obv. Br. : rajnavemakisarudravarmasa (v) i . . . . , 

Pe?;. Kh. : ranave .... . vu (.)ma^ — vijayata (sa)®=' (coin of) 
king Rudravarma, the Vemaki or Vaimaki— the king of the 
Vimakas, the Conqueror ’. 

X. VrishTtis, The. — The Vrishnis of old lived at Mathura. 
According to the account of the Maha-Bharata, they went to 
Dwaraka when hard-pressed by Jarasandha.® But a branch of 
it must have remained in the original homeland in the ^uhga 


1 J. HP. I, p. 68. 2 Jhid., p. 153, footnote 3. 

3 Ibid., p. 153. ^ Ibid. 

D. GDAMI., p. 116. 

6 JR AS., 1900 (Prof. Rapsou), p. 429, footnote 2 ; C. CAI., p. 68^ 
PL IV, fig. 6. 

7 Ibid., fig. 5. 

8 JR AS., 1900, p. 412 (Bergny) and pp. 428 and 429 (Prof. Rapson). 

9 D. GDAMI., p. 58 (Dvaravati) ; J. HP. I, p. 77. 
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times (2ii(i century b.c.), they issued coins of which perhaps only 
two remain.^ But shortly afterwards, they fell under the 
influence of the Saka invaders, and Jayaswal comes to this 
conciiision from the fact that the Brahmi legend of the coin 
was coupled with the ' script of the invader ’ i.e. Kharoshthi.^ 
The legend on the coins is a pecuhar one, different from that of 
the republican tribes — the Maiavas, the Arjunayanas, the 
Yaudheyas and others. It is not merely in the name of the 
Gana but in the name, of the Raj any a and Gana of the 
Vrishnis.^ Jayaswal tried to clear up this difficulty and showed 
that in the Vrishni Gana, the executive power was vested in 
two Rajanyas.^ The coin in Cunningham’s book, PL IV, fig. 
15 is in silver.^ 

^31^0 — The Half -Lion and Half-Elejohant. AR. 

Obv. : A pillar, with half-lion and half-elephant sur- 
mounted by a symbol and surrounded by a railing ; legend in 
Brahmi.*^ 

Bev. : The same legend in Kh, and the so-called Dharma- 
chakra of Cunningham. Jayaswal has clearly shown that it is 
the state sjunbol of the Vrishnis*^ — the weapon ^chakra or 
discus, which was their S3nnbol according to tradition as early as 
the time of Rajanya Krishna L Whatever doubt we might have 
as regards the correctness of the identification is set at rest 
‘ by the cutting edges and the projecting points on the rim 
The Legend^ : — 

Obv. : Br. Vrshnir(a)jajna ganasyatratarasya. 

Bev. : Kh. Vrishnira — nna(ga) . . . (t)ra. — 

' Of the Vrishni Rajanya (and) Gana — the protector of the 
country (Jayaswal) 

It seems to be a better interpretation to take the com- 
pound literally 

Vrshni-rdja-Jndga'ciasya, ‘ Of Jnagana, the Vrshni King 
The name of the king who issued this coin is, therefore, 
Jnagana. The word trdtdrasya means 'of the Saviour,’ 
correspondiDg to Sans. 

Uddehikas, The. — The Audehikas or Auddehikas are 
mentioned by Varaha Mihira in his Brihat Sarhhita and are 
placed in the central Region.^^ Prof. Rapson concludes from 
' the general similarity between the coins of Uddehika and 
Eran ’ that the ' two places were not far apart ’. The exact 


1 Ibid., p. 157. 

3 Ibid., p. 40. 

5 C. CAI., p. 70. 

7 J. HP. I, p. 157. 

0 JRAS., 1900, p. 416 (A. V. 
Studies, p. 398, footnote 2, 

10 JRAS. (1900), pp. 98-102. 


2 Ibid. 

^ Ibid., p. 41. 

0 Ibid., J. HP. I, p. 157. 
8 Ibid., footnote 2. 
Bergny). B. C. Law — Buddhistic 
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determ illation of the locality must await further research. 
These coins, however, ‘mark an interesting stage in the art of 
coin-making in India f The symbols instead of being impressed 
on the coins separatelj^ bj^ the different punches are struck from 
a single die which is made up of a collection of such symbols. 
The Erahmi alphabet is of an early period and the coin may 
safely be assigned to the 3rd century b.c. We have the name 
of only one king Suryamitra. 

Type No. 1. — The Humped Bull Typed AE. 

Ohv, : Humped Bull to r. ; above, tree within railing in a 
horizontal position. 

Rev.'. The Legend in old Brahmi — Udehahi, ‘the Prince 
of the XJddehikas ’ ; three symbols above, — the 'Mdlava' 
symbol, two fishes in a pond, and tree within railing. 

Type No. 2. — The Elephant Type.^ AE. 

Obv.: The Elephant to 1.; beneath ‘ five-hooded snake,, 
and (?) tree within raihng, both represented horizontally ’. 
The coin is almost obliterated; so the symbols are obscure and 
doubtful. The countermark is the ‘ triangular-headed ’ symbol 
at top left. This s^nnbol is very common. Prof. Bapson charac- 
terises it as a ‘ curious symbol ’ which ‘ occurs so frequently on 
coins of all kinds — punch-marked, cast and struck — and which 
no one seems to have explained Sometimes it is put within 
a railing as on many of the coins of Bahasatimitra of Kausambi. 
There is no doubt that it is an auspicious sign like the svastilca. 
The equilateral triangle is the ‘ symbol of God manifested in 
the cosmos’,^ and when it stands ‘ on its apex it signifies 
expansion or evolution, and like the Swastika, the ascending 
creative force — or life This may explain its general use but 

what the two small protruding lines on the right of the triangle 
represent, cannot yet be determined.^ 

„ XII. Yaudheyas, The. — ^They are included among the 
Ayudhaflvin Sangkas and they are referred to as a ‘ janapada^ 
a nation or country i.e. ‘a political community’.® They ‘ con- 
sidered military art as the vital principle of their constitution 
and were ‘ specially noted as warriors’.® The word yaudheya 
is derived from yudha, battle ® or from a personal name,^® though 
the former one seems to be more acceptable. Panini places 
them in the Vahika country along with other republican states. 
There is no doubt that the Vahikas were in the Punjab ; and 
Jayaswal takes the word Vahika to mean ‘ the country of the 
rivers comprising the Sindh valley and the Punjab. Arrian 


1 Ibid., Indian Coins and Seals I, fig, 1, 2 Ihid.^ fig. 2. 

3 Haveli, E. B . — The Ideals of Indian Art, p, 86. 

4 Ibid. 5 See chapter on Symbols. 

® J. HP. I, pp. 35 and 36. 7 Jbid., p. 37. 

8 C. CAI., p. 75 9 Ibid. 

10, y. HP.'l,.p*d34.'. 11 . 

12 Ibid. 
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mentions a powerful republic on the east side of the Hyphasis 
or Beas. Their country was very fertile and the inliabitaiits 
were agriculturists but brave in war. Jayaswal suggests vith 
reference to the find-spot of the Yaudheya coins that this 
unnamed republic on the Beas was probably that of the 
Yaudheyas.^ Alexander did not cross the river and had no 
opportunity of testing the mihtary prowess of this renowned 
people. The Puranas give a monarchical constitution to the 
Yaudheyas.^ Perhaps the original monarchy was later on 
replaced by an aristocracy of 5,000 councillors— virtually a 
republic.^ 

The Yaudheyas survived the Maurya Empire, the Satraps 
of Mathura and the Kushanas. The 2nd century a.d. ^ was full 
of their military glory ’ ^ and they are referred to in Budra- 
daman’s (150 a.d.) inscription. In the 4th century a.d., the 
Yaudheyas appear in the inscription of Samudragupta as one 
of the frontier tribes of the Gupta Empire Perhaps they 
left their original home during Kushana period and were in 
Western Rajputana during the time of Rudradaman. Cunning- 
ham identified the Yaudheyas with the Jdhiyaa of Bhawalpur 
who ^ now occupy the country on both banks of the Sutlej, and 
the lower Doab between the Sutlej was named after them — the 
Johiyabdr When the Yaudheyas passed away from history 
cannot exactly be determined but it is certain that by the 7tli 
century a.d. they were no more.® Thus they had a political 
existence of more than thousand years credited to them.'^ 

‘ The coins of the Yaudheyas are found in the Eastern Punjab, 
and ail over the country between the Sutlej and the Jumna 
rivers. Two large finds have been made at Sonpath, 

Delhi and Karnal Some of them were found in the Kangra 
District and a great many at Jogadheri in the Eastern Punjab ; 
and Cunningham procured his silver piece ^ and 300 copper 
pieces ‘ between the Sutlej and the Jumna rivers h So it is 
evident that the Yaudheya territories were extensive ; ‘the 
cities of Lahore, Bhawalpur, Bikaner, Ludhiana and Delhi 
roughly indicate the limits of the tribal territory 

The Yaudheya coins fall into 3 classes— (a) The earliest,— 
‘ the Bull and Elephant Type ’ coins have been ‘ dated a little 
before or after the Christian era These are small copper 
coins of rough workmanship but have some resemblance ‘ with 
the earher coins of the Audumbaras and the Eunindas and on 
this ground Prof. Rapson assigns them to about 100 ; and 


1 Ibid,, p. 67, 

3 Ibid., pp. 67 and 74. 

5 C. CAI., p. 76. 

7 Ibkl.,-p. 174. 

9 Ibid., p. 79. 

19 S. Majumdar — Notes on C. AOL, p. 690. 
12 R. IC., p. 15. 


2 J. HP. I, p.74. 

4 Ibid., p. 149. 

6 J. HP. I, p. 151. 

8 c. CAI., p. 76. 

11 ':s. CGIM.V p. 165. 
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tiiese may be as old as the Suhga period.^ (6) The Brahmanya 
Beva coins are assigned by Smith to the 2nd centur}^ a.d. This 
was the period of their great military glory, ^ and it is but natural 
that they took Karttikeya the war-god for their coin type. 
So it is not possible to accept Prof. Bapson’s view ^ that these 
coins are to be dated after the ‘ warrior ’ type, (c) The ' warrior ’ 
type coins have surely been imitated from Kushana models,^ 
and we can safely accept Smith’s view that these were in circula- 
tion up to ‘ the completion of the conquest of l^orthern India by 
Chandragupta II about 380 a.d.’ ^ These copper coins are big 
in size and better executed than the rude coins of class (6). 
It appears that the Yaudheyas were divided into 3 distinct clans,® 
and those of the second and third clans were ' distinguished by 
numeral syllables and special symbols Some coins have 
* dm ’ (two) and some ' tri ’ (three), and these obviously refer to 
their three sections. The coins of the third class are ' the least 
numerous 

Type No. L The Bull and Elephant Type^ (c. 100 b.c.), 

AE. 

Obv, : BuU standing r. facing a curved object (the national 
standard ?) within a railing; ‘early’ Bv, legend— Yadhey ana, 
(Yaudheyanam), ‘ of the Yaudheyas In some of the speci- 
mens, there is another legend under the Bull which no body 
has been able to read ; it seems to end in me,^^ In other coins 
of the same type in brass or similar alloy occurs the legend — Kri 
• ...... ya(dhe)yana ; the second word Yadheyana is certain 

and for the first word various suggestions are made — (a) Kripa- 
dhanaba (Rodgers) ; (b) Bhumidhanusha (Cunningham) ; (c) 
Bhupadhanusha (Smith), and (d) Bahudhahake (Rapson).^^ 
Smith is almost positive about the reading Bhupadhanusha, and 
as this word means ‘ of the Lord of the Desert ’ and seems to 
fit in with the locality of the Yaudheyas, its correctness is beyond 
doubt. But there may be several varieties of this inscription 
as pointed out by Prof. Rapson. 

Rev. : Elephant walking r. ; symbol above and 

a ‘scythe-like’ object.^^ In some specimens the curved line 
under the elephant is clear 


1 J. HP. I, p. 150. 2 xud,, p. 149. 

3 R. IC., p. 15 (Sec. 60). 4 g. CCIM., p. 165. 

^ Ibid. 6 J. HP. I, pp. 145 and 160. 

7 S. CCIM., p. 165. 8 Ibid. 

9 S. CCIM., PI. XXI, 13 and 14, pp. 180 and 181 ; C. CAI., PL VI, 
figs. 2-4 ; R. IC., PI. HI, 13. 

10 S. CCIM., p. 180 (No. 1). n Ibid. (No. 2). 

12 Ibid., p. 181 (No. 5). 

13 JRAS., (1900), p. 107, footnote 1. Recently coin moulds bearing 
the legend y{au)dheydna hahu-dhafiahe have been found at Khokra Kot 
near Rohtak by Dr. Birbal Bohxd (Current Science, May 1936, p. 796ff.). 

i-i Ibid., p. 180 (No. 3), PL XXI, 13. is C. CAI., PI. VI, fig. 3. 
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; Type No. 2. The Three Symbols Type.^ AE. 

Two coins are included by Cunningham, among those of 
the Yaiidheyas ; one of them he found at Behat with other 
Yandheya coins. These might be earlier than the 'Bull and 
Elephant ’ Type, but the identification is not absolutely certain. 
One of them is a single-die coin ^ with only three symbols ; the 
other is broken, has three symbols, and part of a legend in 
: indistinct Br. characters.^ 

Ohv, : The Three Symbols.— Tree in railing in the middle 
is common. In the single-die coin, the symbol to the 1. is one 
of four circles ('Malava’ Symbol) and the other on the r. is 
perhaps a conventional tree like the symbol in coin No. 3 of 
Balabhuti of Mathura (S. GCIM., p. 192). The double-die coin 
has the ‘ triangular-headed ’ symbol on the 1. and a circular 
object (chakra ?) on the r. ; and inscription only partly legible — 
Mahdrdja{sa). The rev. indistinct perhaps a few letters. 

Type No. 3 — The Brahma'y.yadeva Type AB. and AE. 

Var. a. — Second Century a.d. 

Obv, : Six-headed god (Kdrttikeya) standing on lotus 
facing with ]. hand on hip and r. hand raised and a barbed 
spear on the 1. ; the legend completed from a number of coins, — 
Bhdgavatah svdmino Brahmariyadevasya, ^ coin of (dedicated to) 
Almighty Lord Brahmanyadeva ’. Here Brahmanyadeva is 
not the name of a king as presumed by Smith.^ It is surely 
the national god Kdrttikeya ® the war-god, to whom the warlike 
Yaudheyas dedicated their coins. Whatever doubt we might 
have is set at rest by the substitution of Kumarasa,^ another 
name of Kdrttikeya for Brahmanyadevasya in some of the coins. 
In a few of these coins, the legends end in words like 
dama or darma. V, Smith was not sure about its meaning and 
i could not explain it ^ ; it is however only a variant of the Greek 

word drachm, signifying here a coin In some specimens the 
god stands on a pedestal,^ and a vase also occurs in the r. field 
in a few cases.^® Bev, : Six-headed figure standing on lotus, 
facing, tree in railing r. and the so-called with umbrella 

(the ffiZZ symbol) and nandipada above it on the 1.^^ In some 
specimens the figure stands on a bent line, and in others it 


^ C. CAT., p. 77, H. VI, figs. 1 and 5. 

2 IhicL, PI. VI, fig. 1. s jud,, PI. VI, fig. 5. 

4 S. GCIM., pp. 181-82, PL XXI, 15-17 ; C. CAI., p. 78, PI. VI, figs. 
9-12; R. IC., PL III, 15. 

5 S. GCIM., p. 181, footnote 1. 

6 B. IC., PI. Ill, 15 ; J. HP. I, pp, 150 and 218 ‘ On the second type 
they give the representation of God Karttikeya, the presiding deity of 
Heroism and War and name him on the coin. In fact the coin itself is 
significantly dedicated to the Deity of Heroism. In other words the 
figure is their La Liherte 

7 S. GCIM., p. 182 (Coin Nos. 15-17). 8 JUd., p, 182, footnote 1. 

9 S. GCIM., pp. 181-82 (Nos. 9 and 17). lo lUd., p. 182 (No. 15). 

11 Ibid., p. 181 (No. 8). 12 lUd., (No. 9). 
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lias only one head radiate.^ V. Smith takes the figure to be a 
goddess but his identification does not appear to be correct. 
It seems to be a male figure and may represent Kdrttikeya. 
But in one of the coins (C. CAI., PL VI, fig. 12) ^ the figure is 
single-headed radiate and is undoubtedly a female. What it 
stands for cannot be definitely ascertained. It must be a goddess 
worshipped b3^ the Yaudhej^as. Among the Bjmboh, —svastiJca ^ 
also appears in some coins. 

Var. b.^ Obv, : As in Var. a. 

Mev. : Quadruped, perhaps stag standing to r. ; above a (?) 
shrine with curved roof,^ or a chaitya (Hill) to r. and a s^unboi 
above and the wavy fine (the snake or river).® 

The Brahmanyadeva Tygn II J AE. 

Ohv, : Single-headed god (Karttikeya) radiate facing, vase 
to r . ; Legend — BraJimanyadevasya drama, ‘ the coin of Brahman- 
yadeva 

Bev. : Quadruped (Stag ?) standing 1. facing (?) Tree, Vase 
with streamers on the r. and a dotted circle:^ In another coin, 
we have in the place of ‘ the vase and circle ’ a crescent and 
the zig-zag line (river ?) below.® 

Type No. 4. The Warrior Type.^® AE. (2nd century a.d.), 

Var. a. No Ohv. numeral, and no rev. s^unbol.^^ 

Ohv. : A Warrior standing, facing f. grasping spear in r. 
hand vdth 1. hand on hip ; peacock at his 1. foot ; Br. legend— 
Yadhayagay^asya jaya, (Yaudheyaganasya jaj^a), / Victor}^ to the 
Yaudheya tribe L This figure of a warrior with a spear ‘ in the 
pose of a dignified ‘ tri-bhanga ’ represents the type of their 
citizen- soldier 

Bev. : A robed male figure walking 1. with r. hand ex- 
tended and 1. hand on hip, like Miiro on Kushana coins ; dotted 
circle. 

Var. b. Numeral on ohv. ; Vase on rev.^'^ 

Ohv. : As in Var. a. ; the numeral ^ dvi ’ (second) over r. 
shoulder. 

Bev. : As in Var. a. : Vase containing leaves (not flowers) 
in L field and a symbol ‘with three points and three dots’ in 
r. field. The ‘ Vase with leaves ’ is even now used in Hindu 
religious ceremonies and is looked ux)on as an auspicious object. 

Var. c.^ — Numeral ‘ Tri ’ on ohv. : Shell on rev."^^ 


1 jUd., (No. 16). 2 c. CAI., p. 78. 

8 S. CCIM., p. 181 (No. 9). 

4 Ibid., p. 182 (No. 20) ; 0. CAI., PI. VI, fig. 13. 

5 S. CCIM., p. 182 (No. 20). « C. CAI., PI. VI, fig. 13. 

7 S. CCIM., p. 182 (Nos. 18a, 186, and 19). 

8 Ibid., (No. 186). 9 Ibid., (No. 19). 

30 ihid., pp. 182-83, PL XXI, 18-20; C. CAI., PL VI, 6-8; R. IC.,. 
'PL1II,'I;4. 

:aViIvS..:.OCIM.> PI. XXI, 18.' ' ' 32 j,,hP. I., p. IfiO.. ' 

13 S. CCIM., PL XXI, 19 ; C, CAI., PL VI, 7 ; R. IC., PL III, 14. 

U B. CCIM., PL XXI, 20 C. CAL., PL VI, 8. 
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Obv. : As ill Var. a. and b. ; tri (third) over r. shoulder. 

Bev. : As in Var. a. and b. ; Shell instead of Vase ; Shell is 
also an auspicious object; and a symbol composed of Hwo 
zig-zag lines with a line between The numerals Dvi and Tri 
refer to the second and third sections of the Yaudlieya Gana. 

XIII. Bdjanya Janapada.'^ — The identification of Rajanya 
coins was long delayed due to the wrong reading of the first 
word as Bajiia or Bajna.^ V. Smith read the three letters as 
Bajana and took it to be equivalent to Sanskrit rdjahya or 
Kshatriya.^ He explained the legend Bajana janapadasa ^ as 
meaning ' coin of the Kshatriya country But Mr. Jayaswal 
was the first to correct this mistake. He takes Bdjanya as the 
proper name of a political people They came on the scene 
about 200--100 b.c. and issued coins in the name of their country. 
The Bajanyas as a people are referred to in ‘ Ptoini, Katyayana 
and Patanjali and also by the Maha-Bharata Rajanya 
coins are procurable in Mathura ; so Smith takes their territory 
to be not far from that city and locates it ‘in some part of 
eastern Rajputana perhaps in Dholpur State. ^ But as ‘ coins 
of this type are found on the Manaswal plateau, Hoshyarpur 
District’,^ Mr. Jayaswal presumes this to be their home.^® 
The type of these coins is closely related to that of the Northern 
Satraps of Mathura and the legends are either in lOi. or Br. 
Prof. Rapson thinks that the coins with Kh. legends belong to 
an earlier date^^ and the Rajanya coins are ascribed to 2nd or 
1st century b.c. • 

Type) No. 1. Standing Figure TypeP AE. 

Var. A. With KharoshtM legend (cast or die-struck). 

Obv. : Standing figure, perhaps a deity, with r. hand raised, 
as on N. Satrap coins ; Kh. legend — Bajana janapadasa, (coin) 
of the Rajanya Janapada. 

Bev.: Humped Bull standing L, a symbol above ; die-struck 
and extremely rare. 

Var. B. With Brdhml legendP AE. 

Obv. \ Similar ; same legend in Br. 

Bev.:, Bull standing 1. in a rayed circle ; cast in high 
relief (No. 2— Smith), or die- struck (No. 3— Smith). 

Type No, 2. Tree in railing and Lion Type.^^ AE. 

Obv. : Tree in railing Br. legend . . . . (?) Janapada(sa). 

, .••.Bev.^iT^ standing 1., facing (?) a post; indistinct Br. 
legend, perhaps including 


1 R. IC., p. 12 (Sec. 47). 
s S. CCIM., p. 164. 
s J. HP. I., p. 158, 

7 S. CCIM., p. 164. 

9 Ibid. 

n R. IC., p. 12 ; S. CCIM., p. 165. 
13 S. C. CCIM., p. 179 (No. 1). 

15 Ibid., p. 180 (No. 8). 


2 C. CAI., p. 89. 

4 Ibid. 

6 Ibid., 

8 Ibid., p. 165. 

10 J. HP. L, p. 159. 
12 R. IC., p. 12. 

14 lUd. 
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Abbreviations. 

1, ASI-AR. — The Archaeological Survey of India — Annual Report. 

2. ASB. — The Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

S. C. ASR.— Cunningham, A. — ^The jArchaeological Survey Report* 

4. C- AGI. — Cunningham, A.,- — The Ancient Geography of India 

(Calcutta, 1924). 

5. C. CAI.— Cunningham, A. — ^The Coins of Ancient India. 

6. CHI. — The Cambridge History of India, Vol. I. 

7. D. GDAMI. — ^Dey, M. — The Geographical Dictionary of Ancient 

and Mediaeval India. 

8. JRAS.- — ^The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 

and Ireland. 

9. JBORS. — The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research vSociety. 

10. J. HP. I.—Jayaswal, K. P.— Hindu Polity, Vol. I. 

11. S. CCIM. — Smith, V, A. — The Catalogue of Coins in the Indian 

Museum, Calcutta. 


The Tribes : their Types and Symbols. 

Types. Animals— 

(а) Bull : (i) Humped, (ii) without Hump, (iii) recum- 

bent. — ^Audumbaras : (i), Arjunayanas (i), Maharaja 
Janapada (i), Malavas (i), (ii) and (iii), Vimakas (i), 
TJddehikas (i), Yaudheyas (i), Rajanyas (i), and Nagas 
(iii). 

{h) Camel : Arjunayanas. 

(c) Elephant : Arjunayanas, Auduhibaras, Malavas, Vima- 

kas, Vrishnis (Half-Elephant), Uddehikas, Yaudeliyas. 

(d) Lion : Malavas, Rajanyas. 

(e) Stag : Kunindas, (Almora Branch), Malavas, Yaudheyas 

(?). 

(/) Half-Lion and Half-Elephant : Vpishiiis. 

Bird : Eantail Peacock — ^Malavas, 

.'Tree — ■ ■ 

{a) Pinnate Palmleaf— Malavas. 

(б) Tree-in-Railing— Malavas, Rajanyas, Audumbaras. 

Human Figure— Standing, Arjunayanas, A^vakas, 
Audumbaras, Maharaja Janapada, Yaudheyas (war- 
rior), Rajanyas ; Malavas (squatted). 

Weapons — 

{a) Chakra— Vrishpis, 

{b) Trisula-Sibis. 

(c) Wheel — ^Kulutas, Hagas. 

Religious — 

(a) Chatresvara Type — ^Kunindas. 

(b) Brahmanyadeva Type — ^Yaudheyas. 

(c) Yisvamitra Type — ^Audumbaras. 

(d) Vase — (with leaves), Malavas. 

(e) Sun — (?) Audumbaras (perhaps Paiichala coin). 
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(/) Temple — ^Audumbaras. 

(d) A Scythe-like object — ^Yaudheyas (Smith— h[o. 3) 

iincertain. 


(e) Symbol with three points and Three dots (?) No. 27. 
(Smith) — Yaudheyas. ® # • 

09 

King’s Head — (?) perhaps Fantail Peacock — -Malavas. 

Warrior — Yaudheyas. 

Symbols. Animals — 

{a) Bull, — RajanyaSj Kagas (recumbent), Malagas. 

(6) Elephant — ^Malavas. 

(c) Lion — Bajanyas, Malavas. 

(d^) Snake — ^Malavas, Uddehikas (five-hooded). 

Birds — 

(а) Cock (or peacock) — ^Yaudheyas. 

\h) Peacock — ^Malavas, (also fantail). 

Tree — 

{a) Tree-in-Railing,— Audumbaras, Kunindas, (Kuninda 
Branch of Almora), Sibis (rising from a circle), 
Rajanyas, Malavas, Uddehikas, Yaudheyas, or (con- 
ventional). 

(б) Lotus flower — (open or conventional) Malavas, Audum- 

baras (?). 

(c) Pinnate Palm-leaf, — ^Malavas. 

Human Eigure^ — 

{a) Female with left hand on hip — ^Kunindas, Malavas ? 

(No. 63- — Smith’s Catalogue). 

(6) Squatted— Malavas. 

Weapons—. ; ■ , 

(<]&) Chakra— Vimakas, Yaudheyas. 

(5) Trisula— Audumbaras (their Standard ?), Vimakas. 

(а) Trisula or Trident Battle- Axe.— Audumbaras . 

(6) Pillar with Svastika,— Audumbaras. 

(c) Shaft surmounted by a Wheel— Audumbaras. 

\d) Curved object within Railing— Yaudheyas. 

Hill— (so-called Chaitya)— Asvakas, Kulutas (pecu- 
liar), Kunindas (with Umbrella), Sibis, Yaudheyas,. 
Malavas. ■ 

(б) Pile of Balls, —Aivakas. ■ ; '■ :■ ... ' 
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Auspicious Objects — 

(a) Shell — Yaudheyas (Section Tri). 

(b) Vase — Kiinindas. (with flower or leaves), Yaudheyas 

(with Umbrella), Kuniiidas. 

Auspicious Signs- — 

(а) Malava (or Ujjain) Symbol — ^j^Ialavas, Uddehikas, 

Yaudheyas. 

(б) Nandipada — ^Asvakas, Auduihbaras, Kuliitas, Kunindas, 

, Sibis, Vrishnis, Yaudheyas. 

(g) Svastika— Asvakas, Kulutas (curved), Kunindas, Yau- 
dheyas. j 

(d) Triangular — headed Symbol— Kunindas, Uddehikas, 

Yaudheyas. 

(e) Two S’s with a line between — -Kulutas, Kumndas, 

Yaudheyas. 

Solar etc. — 

(a) Radiate sun — ^Malavas.- 
. (5) Crescent— Maharaja Janapada, Yaudheyas. 

Wavy Line— (Vine branches I ) Asvakas.' 

; Zig-zag Line— Asvakas (river) ' Audumbaras, , Kunindas 
, dornamentar?), Sibis, 'Malavas, Yaudheyas (snake or 
■'".■river''?). '■ 

''Various— ■'■' 

(а) A'Disc surrounded .'by dots— Kunindas (mint-mark ?) , 

(б) Wheel surrounded by dots— Kulutas. ' ; - 

. ■ ,(c) Circle with dots around— Yaudheyas. 
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The decline of the Mughal Power in India after the death 
of the Emperor Aurangzeb was the signal for the rise and 
establishment of various independent monarchies throughout 
India. Subhedars or Governors of different provinces under the 
supreme power declared their independence and the Mughal 
Emperors were too weak to exercise any control over them. 
Nadir Shah’s invasion in 1739 during the reign of Muhammad 
Shah made the case still worse for the Emperors until at last they 
were Emperors merely in name while the real authority, even at 
the Capital and the surrounding districts, was hi the hands of 
the Vazhs or the Marathas and subsequently of the English. 

In these chcumstances, the Nizam’s power in the Deccan 
was brought into being. Nizamulmulk the last of the Governors 
of Deccan founded the present dynasty. He declared himself 
independent in 1721 (1133 a.h.) and by virtue of his valour and 
statesmanship laid the foundations of his State so strong that it 
has remained almost undisturbed to this day, and is now premier 
among Indian States. In accordance with the decision of the 
Paramount power, mints of almost all the Indian States had to 
be closed down in 1900 but that of the Nizam State continues to 
issue its own currency. 

It is somewhat strange that no single article or notice of the 
coins of the Hyderabad State has yet appeared in the Numismatic 
journals. Even the exhaustive Catalogue of the coins of Indian 
States in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, has failed to notice these 
coins. I, therefore, deemed it proper to bring some of my 
observations on the Coinage of this Premier Native State of India 
to the notice of the Numismatic Society of India. 

The following is a hst of rulers of the dynasty 


1. Mzamulmulk Asafjah 

2. Nawab Mir Ahmadkhan 

Nizamuddaulah Nasirjung, 

3. Muzaffarjmig Sadullah Khan. . 

4. Kawab Syed Muhammad Khan 

Asafuddaulah Salabatjung. 

5. Nawab 'Mir Nizam Ali Khan 

Bahadur Asafjung (Asafjah 

n)..',: • 

6. Nawab Mir Akbar Ali Khan 

Sikandarjah (Asafjah III). 

7. Nawab Mir Parkhunda Ali 

EZhan Nasiruddaulah (Asafjah 
IV). 

8. Nawab Mir Tahniyat Ali Khan 

Bahadur Afzaluddaulah 
(Asafjah V). 


Ruled from 1133 to 1161 Hijri. 

1161 to 1164 „ 

„ 1164 (2 months). 

1164 to 1175 Hijri, 

1175 to 1218 „ 

1218 to 1244 „ 

„ 1244 to 1273 „ 


1273 to 1285 


( 99 N. ) 
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9. Nawab Mir Mahboob Ali Khan Kuled from 1285 to 1330 Hijri. 

(Asafjah VI). 

10. Nawab Mir Usman Ali Khan „ 1330 to this day. 

(Asafjah VII). 

As has been pointed out by me in my paper on Non-Miighal 
Mints of Shah Alam II read before the Seventh Oriental 
Conference at Baroda, coins were struck during the late Mughal 
period by the local authorities in the Emperor’s name from 
various mint towns with distinctive marks of their own, though 
the Emperor had no control over the mints. The reason for this 
continuance of the Emperor’s name seems to be the apprehension 
of the revival of the Mughal Power and the dishke of a change 
in the currency by the public who still cherished a vague notion 
of the supreme authority of the Mughal Emperor. 

The common stamp of the Mughal Emperor’s name on the 
coins gave them currency throughout India in spite of the diver- 
sity. The same held good in case of the Mzam’s dominions at 
Hyderabad. A reference to page 32 of Tarikhe-Rashiduddin- 
khani, the report of the Subhedar of Aurangabad about the 
current coinage as published in the Aurangabad Gazetteer, 
page 727 and Bustan Asafia, page 162 would show that no less 
than 40 varieties of rupees and about a dozen varieties of copper 
coins were current in the Nizam’s State till about 40 years ago. 

There is nothing in the Coinage that could distinguish the 
Coinage of the Nizam from that of the others till 1218 a.h. 
when Sikandarjah introduced the Persian letter on the 
coins. A coin with legend, dates and name of the ruling Mughal 
ruler with the above letter has therefore to be assigned to 
Sikandarjah and similarly his successor Nasiruddaulah’s coins 
are distinguished by the initial letter o of his name on the 
then current coins. His successor Afzaluddaulah continued 
the same practice on his coins by introducing V as the initial 
letter of his name. 

It was during this ruler’s reign that the mutiny broke out 
and the Mughal Power was finally overthrown. This encouraged 
most of the Native States to aboMsh the Mughal Emperor’s 
name and legend prevalent hitherto on the coins and to sub- 
stitute it with their own. The Nizam’s Coinage was not an 
exception. Asafuddaulah also introduced a separate coinage for 
Ms own State wherein the Mughal Emperor’s name was not to 
■be seen. ■■ y 

The coins prevalent up to the mutiny had ^ 

abil ^\o or ob on the obverse and 

:>\t\ J with or without the letters ^ » 

j or ^ and the mint mark on the reverse. 

This was substituted by Asafuddaulah from 1275 a.h. with 
coins having the following legend :• — 
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cjmi oLj- 


on the obverse. 



\ on the reverse. 


.iLh ^ 

Rupees, half rupees, quarter rupees and even two annas and 
an anna pieces of this type and legend seem to have been issued in 
silver. Copper pieces of half anna and quarter anna were also 
issued with the same legend. Gold coinage seems to be rare 
and it appears that these Mohurs or Ashrafis were struck only 
at auspicious or important occasions by the ruler or the nobles 
in the State mint and their values difered from time to time 
acciording to the gold rate. Gold coinage bore the same legend 
as the silver one. 

This sort of coinage continued to be current under the name 
of Hali ’ along with all other sorts of earlier rupees termed as 
' chalanies ’ till about 40 years ago when Mir Mahboobalikhan the 
then ruler issued orders to stop the circulation of all other coins in 
his State except the ‘ Hali ’ issued by his predecessor since 
1275 and caused them to be melted. This was enforced very 
rigidly by penalizing the possession and use of the old coinage 
in ordinary transactions. This caused a total abolition of the 
Chalani rupees which were still in use with a decreased value. 
In 1312 the machine made coins were introduced by Mir 
Mahboobalikhan which were equal to the current rupee in size 
and weight. This new Hali rupee threw even the old Hali 
rupees into the background. (HaH literally means current 
and so does the word chalani.) The mint was placed under the 
management of an English officer who systematized the whole 
currency on the lines of the coinage of the crown. Coins of 
various fractions of a .rupee were al^ issued from the machines 
of the mint. The legend on these coins remained the same as 
on the old Hali rupees with the difference of regnal and Hijri 
years which changed from year to year. 
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In 1322 another change in the coinage followed which 
brought the coinage almost to the level of our current British 
Currency and is still current in that State. The gold and silver 
coinage has the drawing of Chahar minar — a central edifice 
with four towers in the city of Hyderabad, with the initial 
letter ^ in the arch of the building to indicate the name of the ruler 
Mir Mahboobalikhan. At the top of this design the words 
c£lil to the right and to the left in the Arabic characters 
with the Hijri date at the bottom is seen on the obverse. The 
reverse of this rupee bears in a small circle in the centre 

with J ^ running around. 

The half rupee, quarter rupee and one-eighth rupee coins bear 
the same legend on them except the value of the coin mentioned 
on the respective issues. 

Modern copper coins bear the same legend on the reverse 
but the obverse presents a monogram like that of the Turkish or 
the Egyptian coins, which has the same legend as above beauti- 
fully interwoven in it. Half anna and two pies coins of copper 
were issued during the reign of Mir Mahboobalikhan. The 
present ruler has introduced pies of copper also. 

The rupees of the present ruler bear the same legend on 
all the coins of the aforesaid denominations except the initial 
letter ^ standing for his name Mir Usmanali Khan in place of the 
•old of his father and the Hijri year which is changed on the 
coins from year to year. 

He has also introduced a nickel one anna piece and currency 
notes of different denominations with the Persian legend on the 
lines of and similar to the British Indian Currency notes. 

With this brief survey of the Coinage of the Nizams of 
Hyderabad I look forward for a detailed study of the same in 
future, and close for the present with the following description 
of some of t 3 ?pical coins illustrated in this issue : — 

AV. 1. A gold coin of Mir Mahboob Ali Khan (1285-1330 a.h. ) 
It reads : — 

Obverse. Reverse. 


AY 

uOll 


^ 
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AV. 2. Obverse : — Same as' No. 1 but date 1311 a.h. 

Eeverse : — Same as No. 1 but the mint name Hyderabad 
and Earkhundabunyad, differently arranged. 

AV. 3. Machine made coin of the latest variety introduced in 
1322 A.H. by Mir Mahboob Ali Khan. The coin is 
called half Ashrafi. 

Obverse : — ^The edifice of Chahar minar in centre with the 
following inscription in Naskh characters : — 

to the right, 

at the top, 

to the left, 

at the base of the edifice, and 


irvA 


^ in the centre. 

Reverse : — The value of the coin ‘-J.-aJ in the smaller 

circle in the centre with the same legend as on the 
reverse of No. 1 running round the same with the 
Hegnal Year. 

AR . 4. This is a silver coin issued by Sikandarjah in the name 
of the Mughal Emperor Akbar II with the initial 


letter b of . 


Obverse. 

Reverse. 

^ d ^ Ia 1 

XO 

(-) 



■ M 

(j)^ nrr 

^ ^ ^ LJj dXsi- jd 

5. This is a coin issued by Nasiruddaulah in the name of 

the Mughal Emperor Bahadur II with the initial 

letter o over of . 


Obverse, 

Reverse. 

■ (^6,) b 

VA 

^ 0 \ , 


( tA3 ) ^ 
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AR. 6. TMs is a coin issued by Afzaluddanlali ill the name of tliC ' 
Mughal Emperor Bahadur II with the initial letter- 
^ over of . 

Obverse : — Same as No. 5 except the date 1274 and the^ 
letter L 

Reverse The same as No. 5. 

AR. 7. The Post Mutiny type of coin introduced by the Nizam 
after 1275 a.h. wherein the Mughal Emperor’s name 
has disappeared. The legend reads : — 


Obverse. 

Reverse, 


u^jhr 






: — -y® 

* L. ■ 



AR. 8. A quarter rupee piece of Mir Mahboob Ali Khan, dated 
1287. The legend on both the sides is the same as 
above, 

AR. 9. A half rupee coin of the above ruler with the date 1307. 
The legend remains the same. 

AR. 10, A one-sighth rupee piece of the above ruler, dated 1308 
with the same legend. 

AR. 11, The first machine made rupee introduced by Mir 
Mahboob Ali Khan (now known as the old Hall while 
the old hand made issues were termed Chalani). 
The legend on the coin is the same as on the old 
rupees except the change of the year 28 and the 
Hijri, date 1312. 

AR. 12. The new Hah rupee introduced in 1322 a.h. with the 
initial letter ^ in the arch of the edifice on the 
obverse and the value wG. inserted in the centre 
on the reverse. 

The arrangement of the legend is the same as on AV, 3 
above. 

AR. 13. A quarter rupee piece of the latest type bearing the 
value /jT jV?- on the reverse. Legend is the same as 
. ' above, 

AB» 14. This is an old dumpy copper pice evidently issued after 
the Mutiny. Such coins were current till recently. 
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AE. 15. The current pice of which six go for an anna. The 
value J\ is mentioned on the reverse, the remain- 
ing legend being the same as above. The obverse 
shows a monogram in which the above legend and the 
initial letter ^ are artistically interwoven. 

E. 6. CtYAM. 
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337, The Coins of Nadir Shah and the Durrani Dynasty. 


It must be admitted that a Coin Catalogue is out of date 
as soon as it appears ; this is the fate of any work, however I 

comprehensive, on a progressive subject because knowledge does 
not stand still. In fact success may be measured by the speed 
with which a work brings about its own supersession by stunulat- ; 

ing further interest and discovery. A Coin Catalogue is usually 
not in sufficient demand to justify the issue of a second edition. 

My Catalogue of the Coins of Nadir Shah and the Durrani 
Dynasty appeared in March, 1934, and I can already add a 
number of items, usually differing only in date from those 
listed. Suggestions and emendations have appeared in the 
reviews. But the cliief ground for writing this note is my 
desire to give some account of the large and important Durrani 
section of the Cabinet of the American Numismatic Society at 
New York. The information has been kindly supplied by the 
Curator, Mr. Howland Wood, I have also received some new 
coin material from that indefatigable collector, Mr. P. Thorburn ; 
it is remarkable what can be obtained in London. 

There are 340 Durrani coins in the Museum of the American 
Numismatic Society, New York, 16 AV., 205 AR., and 119 AE., 
an extensive and representative lot, very strong in the copper 
issues. Mahmud Shah is represented by 62 silver coins. Some 
pieces worthy of notice are as follows : — 

Nadir. As 21 but date 1152 : a fine specimen of 59. 

Ahmad. Like 126 but date 1163 : AR. Deraj at 1181 : 

AE. Bhakhar 1162, 3. 

Taimur as Nizam. AV. Multan 1178, 8 ; AR. Labor 
1172, 1. 

Taimur. AR. Ahmad Shahi 1195, 9 : AR. Bhakhar 1205 : 

M. Kabul 1193, 6 : AR. Kashmir 1203, 16 and 1207, 

20 : AE. Bhakhar 1196: AE. Kashmir 1200, 13 : 

AE. Multan 1205, 20. 

Zamdn. AR. Double rupee like 753 : AR. Pashawar 1207 , 

2 : AE. Kashmir 1211. 

Shuja. Second reign AV. Kabul 1224, 4. 

AR. Bahawalpur 1220, 1 : AR. Bakhar 1219 and 
1221 : like 1031 with date 1219 : AE, Bhakhar 1218 
and 1222. 

Mahmud. Second reign: AV, and AR. Kabul — , 1 : AR. 

Bhakhar 1250, 1254, 1262, 1266, 12^^ 

Aiyuh. AR. Kashmir 1233, 1 : AE, Pashawar 1234. 

, Kamran. AR. Hirat 1254. ■ ■ 

SImja. Third reign AR. Ahmad Shahi 1255 (half rupee). 

107. N.",') 
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From the Philip Thorhiirn Cabinet I am allowed to mention 
the following pieces : — 

Nadir, As 50 but 1151. 

Ahmad, As 257 but date a on reverse: as 264 but 
dated 4 : as 277 but 1*0 inches. I may remark that 
Sir Richard Burn also possesses a specimen of 277 
on which the word appears to be replaced by 

re • 

Taimur, AE. Dera. 

Obverse, Reverse, 

dli j jaA 119x ^ jii 

c ✓ 

Zaman, AR. Bakhar but 1213 : AR. Pashawar 1209, 2 
like 762 but reverse arranged like PL XI, 13. 
Mahmud, The reverse legend of 919 (half rupee) is 

<u\j> 


urea 


Reverse, 


Mahmud. First reign. Like 949 but at top of 

reverse : 964 but one eighth rupee : like 1148 but date 
\rn or on obverse. 

Shuja, Second reign. 

Obverse. 

In central foliated area 

J3i.\ 


Rest of couplet as on 995 round it. 
This rupee belongs to a new type. 
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Mahmud. Second reign. Like 949 but on reverse : 
AE. of Khitta Kashmir. 

Kam,Tan. Like 1207 but date 1248. , i.u i 

Shuia. Third reign. It has been pointed out that com 
■^1224 is of date 1255 and not 1259 : I accept this 

correction. .,, , c 

Path Jang. Mr. Thorburn has a rupee with obverse of 

1226 and reverse of 1229. 

Also Nadir Shah. AV. Quarter Mohur of Qandahar, no 
date (Oxford). ion 

AE. Sind, dated 1160, N.S. XLV, p. 106. 

Additions and Corrections. 

The best account of the battle of Panipat between Ahmad 
Shah^Durrani and the Mahrattas appeared in 

Vn,! ^ -nr) 91 f It is called An Acconnt of the Battle oj 

pli Sd written m 

•o \\-xT Raia Pandit who was an eye witness of the 

bS Yrecommeid L perusal of this curious and interesting 

viii Two and a half days’ maintenance of the 
whole world— see Mrs. Beveridge’s Babur Namah 
•n xiv Transpose 127 and 103. 
xx^ii In last line of Footnote, for 184 read 1834. ^ 
xxxi. Line 33. For ‘ Babatih ’, read Bhatiya 
see EUiot and Dowson, Vol. II, p. 28. 

xxxm After Qandahar on line 26, msertNadirabad. 

' XXXV Line 31. For ‘except Hirat , read except 

SSh— si-M. C-a,.. Vol U.p. 

have been struck elsewhere. ^ 

p 157. First line of couplet. For, on gold and silver , 

, dcSSteS S“»i« ot Sh.ip« Stal. th. 

last moLEt when the rest of the Catalogue had 
i V, ^^^ted off Hence the name of this brother of 
should be inserted in the Genealogical 

0^1. S also afl« fati J»g » « at 

the W of p. ITO, and the condnding pategteph on 

p. Hx. 

I have ^n “ 

(Meshed). ,L money of Nadir Shah and the Durrani 

Catalogue describes _A.fghanistan and India, and I adhered 

Dyiiasly stmckatmig^smAjn^^^.^^ are included on 

to that 5 completeness ; the correct form Mashhad 

fs gS. both t£ M>d ol the Map. The name n, not pro- 


P- 


P- 

P- 

P. 

P. 
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nounced Meshed in India ; I am writing from the Indian and 
not the Persian point of view. As regards Ibn Batuta (p. Ixix)^ 
this form has become familiar and the correct transliteration 
looks to me pedantic. On the other hand I must write Hira;t 
and Pashawar because the mints appear in this way on the 
coins. 

I much appreciated the competent and constructive criticism 
of Mr. S. H. Btodivala in his review of my book — Numismatic 
Supplement, XLV, J.A.S.B,, May, 1935. In this place I will 
only mention the tentative couplet of Mahmud’s second reign, 
pp. 157, 190. I anticipated, in fact called for criticism, and 
I read with much interest Mr. Hodivala’s well informed and 
able remarks on pp. 103 and 104 of his review ; these conclude 
with the words ^ the best course seems to be to suspend judgment 
until the discovery of clearer specimens h After my struggles 
with this legend, perhaps I feel a little glad that even Mr. Hodivala 
has found the problem difficult. May I say that the much 
discussed word appears quite clearly at Plate XIII, 1 and 3. 
I await the correct solution. 


R. B. Whitehead. 



338o Note ON a unique Copper Coin oe Barbak Shah. 

During our tour to Gaur, the ancient capital of Bengal, in 
Malda District in March, 1934, two copper coins encrusted with 
verdigris were handed over to me by Mr. N. G. Majumdar, M.A., 
Superintendent, Archseological Survey of India. One of the two 
pieces, when cleaned and deciphered, turned out to be a common 
type of Husain Shah of Jaunpur, bearing the date h. 872, and 
the other a rare specimen belonging to Barbak Shah, the 7th 
Sultan in the line of Iliyas Shah of Bengal. The former was 
found at a place called Lalbazar in the vicinity of the Gunamant 
mosque at Gaur, while the latter piece was discovered on the 
surface of a cultivated field at a short distance to the south of 
the Dakhil Darwaza. The second coin is the subject matter 
of this note, and is of unusual interest, being the only known 
specimen of a copper coin of the Bengal Sultans, after the one 
mentioned by Mr. Nelson Wright in his Catalogue of the Goins 
in the Indian Museum, Vol. II, Pt. II, pp. 142-43. 

It is a common belief that the Sultans of Bengal did not 
strike any copper issue and that their currency consisted mainly 
of silver coins with a few gold pieces. H. Blockmann who made 
an extensive study of this period says, ^ The real commerce of 
the country was carried on in cowries as no copper was issued 
Stanley Lane-Poole also shares the same view and emphatically 
asserts, ' The Coinage of Bengal, which is of silver, with a few 
gold pieces, but no copper Mr. Nelson Wright, however, 
admits the existence of one copper coin issued by some Bengal 
Sultan and remarks, ^ Only one copper com. exists, and that of 
doubtful authenticity He does not give any detail of this 

doubtful copper piece. The discovery of the present specimen 
upsets the above theory and shows that the copper currency 
was issued by the Bengal Sultans, although on a, modest scale, 
as the demand for it was strictly limited to cowrie shells in the 
common transaction of business. Mr. K. N. Dikshit, Deputy 
Director General of Archaeology also holds a similar opinion 
regarding the paucity of copper currency in the Pala period of 
Bengal’s history, chiefly on the strength of his discovery of a 
few copper coins and several jars full of cowrie shells, from 
the Paharpur site. The scarcity of copper corns issued by the 
Sultans of Bengal may further be explained by the supposition 
that they may have ordered to strike a small number of copper 


u J.A\S.B., Vol. XLIV, Pt. I, 1875, p. 288. 
2 Muhammadcm States, p. xxxvii. 

s Vol. II, Pt. II, pp. 142-43. . 

:/ ) . 
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■coins as an experimental measure but finding them unpopular 
for small transactions stopped further issues in this metal. 

On the obverse side the coin has the Arabic legend : — 
uHalAl ol-w O' jli 

'(Abul Mujahid Barbak Shah, the Sultan, son of Mahmud Shah, 
the Sultan), and on the reverse : j dll . (The 

viceregent of God with deed and proof.) This sonorous formula 
as a title was first introduced in his coins by Jalal-uddin 
Muhammad Shah,^ the zealous convert Muslim potentate of 
Bengal (a.d. 1414-1431) and was subsequently followed by his 
successors on their coins and mural records. 

The specimen is well executed and is in an excellent state 
of preservation. It weighs 76*3 grains, though not conforming 
to the standard weight of silver issues ranging from 160 to 168 
.grains, is apparently based on the metrology of the copper issues 
of Husain Shah of Jaunpur, whose territory was in close proximity 
to Bengal and whose coins are frequently met with in Gaur and 
the neighbouring districts. 

Shamsuddin Ahmed. 


1 J,A.S.B., Vol. XLIII, Pt. I, 1874, p. 294. 



339 . Unpublished mint mares on Awadh Coins. 


The immediate predecessors of the regular Awadh coins 
are the Suba Awadh coins which differ subsequently from the 
BIiihammadabad-Banares issues of the 26th regnal year of Shah 
T4iaiii II. The arrangement of the obverse legend, the mint 
marks and the style of the fish on the reverse is quite different. 

Beginning with the issues of Glmziu d-din Haider the first 
king of Awadh, we have five couplets on the obverse and the 
' Arms of Awadh ’ in various artistic styles on the reverse. The 
mint tovm has several honorific titles and the coinage on the 
whole is a finished example, based on the standard of the Mughals. 

While classifying tliis series in the Provincial Museum Cabinet 
at Lucknow, I noticed that the mint marks on some of these 
coins did not tally with those on the Awadh cohis of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, included in the 4th volume of the Catalogue 
of Coins in that Museum. I was, therefore, tempted to examine 
the collection more closely and revise the ‘ Table of Mint Marks 
I have thus been able to add eight new mint marks bringing the 
total to 43. I may add however that most of these appear on 
the issues of the East India Company struck for circulation in 
Awadh in the name of Shah 'Alam II. Out of the 35 marks 
published so far, as many as 9 appear on the obverse and 10 on 
the reverse of Muhammadabad-Banares series, whereas only 2 
appear on the obverse and 4 on the reverse of the Suba xUwadh 
issues. 

But if we strictly confine ourselves to the regular coinage of 
the Awadh kings from Ghaziu-d din Haider in 1818 down to 
Wajid ‘ All Shah in 1856 a.d., it is strikingly clear that the number 
of mint marks dwindled down to a very insignificant figure. 
A detailed examination shows that Ghaziu-d-din Haider’s coins 
have only 3 marks on the obverse and none on the reverse. 
Nasiru-d~din Haider’s have 2 for the obverse and none for the 
reverse. Muhammad ‘Ali Shah, however, seems to have been 
very fond of these marks and we find as many as 8 on the obverse 
and one on the reverse. As against this, the succeeding king, 
Amjad 'All Shah, has no mint marks at all. The last kmg, 
Wajid 'll! Shah used only one mint mark on the obverse. 

With the additions now made, King ^aziu-d-din Haider 
has 8, Nasiru-d-din Haider 2, Muhammad 'Ali Shah 10, and Wajid 
'All Shah 2. The coinage of Amjad 'lli Shah is conspicuous by 
the absence of any mint niark.b But the most important point 
is that excepting Muhammad 'All Shah who has only one mint 
mark on the reverse, the Awadh kings had no such marks on 
the reverse of their coins. The significance of these marks, 
however, is: still: shrouded ^ in mystery ■ and ■ forms a ' fascinating 
subject for study. ■ ^ 

Peayao Dayal.. \ 


( 113N. ) 
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® Puilv^hcdf Mint jMark^. 
i Un-jiablisked „ 


Table OF Mint-Marks. 

























340. The Countess Amherst Collection op Assamese 

Coins. 

In tile latter half of July, 1934, among notifications in the 
daily papers of sales by Sotheby & Co., the well-known London 
auctioneers, mention was made of the inclusion in a sale of 
coins, to be held on July 30th, of the Countess Amherst Collec- 
tion of Assamese coins Enquiry as to the names of Kings in 
whose names these coins were struck and the contemporary MS. 
catalogue that was stated to be included, elicited a list of some 
70 coins. Of these 12 were gold : and a cursory perusal of the 
list showed that a large proportion of the coins were not to be 
found in the Shillong Cabmet. The importance of this collec- 
tion lay in the fact that it had apparently been made at the 
instance of the 1st Earl Amherst who was Governor-Greneral of 
India from 1823“28 : it was in his time that the first Burmese War 
occurred which ended with the signing of the Treaty of Yandabo 
in 1826, and the transfer of Assam to the British. There was no 
time to consult the local authorities in Assam as to whether they 
would like any bid to be made on their behalf, but as I had to 
be in London the following week to represent the University 
of Calcutta at the first Ethnographical and Anthropological 
Congress, I determined to be present, if possible, at the sale. 
Two dealers quickly ran the lot up to £22, and when they seemed 
unwilling to advance any further, I offered an additional 10/- 
and finally secured the collection for £24. 

The accompanying ' Description of Assamese Coins by 
Dr. Wilson, Calcutta, 1828 ’ seems to have been drawn up at the 
request of Earl Amherst for his Countess’ information just 
before he returned to England, and — as is shown by the signature 
at the end of the catalogue — it was prepared by Dr. Horace 
Hayman Wilson, Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal from 
1811-1833, Dr. Wilson’s introductory note may be left to 
speak for itself 

‘ The condition of Asam from the most remote to the 
most recent periods is known to us only by a few scattered 
notices in the mythological or poetical writings of the 
Hindus to which reference has been occasionally made by 
Sanskrit Scholars, by accounts of its invasion in the reign 
of the Musselman Princes of India of which translations 
have appeared in various periodical collections, and by 
a brief history derived from original sources by Dr. Buchanan 
and printed in a Volume published in England under the 
title of Annals of Oriental Literature. The Asiatic Society 
of Bengal is also possessed of a Manuscript’ History of 
Asam from original documents, but too crude and insuffiy 
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ciently authenticated for present publication;. To these 
sources of information therefore the Coins in the possession 
of the Countess Amherst form an important accession. 

•' From the Hindu writings it appears that at least the 
western portion of Asam was at an early period Hindu, 
and the same may be inferred from the names of the main 
stream, the' Lohit and Brahmaputra, which are Sanskrit 
terms, implying the Red River, and the son of Brahma, a 
character the River is fabled to possess. At a comj)ara- 
tively modern date, about the end of the 11th Century, a 
new people appear to have invaded the Country from the 
East, and given to it the dynasty and the constitution 
which existed some time before its occupation by the 
Burmese which partly led to the late war with Ava. The 
manuscript states that the Princes and their chief followers 
came down from heaven, in memory of which event the 
Rajas of Asam uniformly take the title of Swerga Deva, 
Lord of Paradise or heaven. Buchanan conjectures this 
might be i)art of Tibet, and it is evident from the names of 
the two first Princes Kh%m leng and Khun lai as well as the 
first Rajas of Asam proper, SooJca-pha, and his successors 
Sootoo-pha, Sooben-pha, and others, that these persons 
were originally from some of the Indo-Chinese tribes. The 
first five Coins clear up this difficulty, if the impressions they 
bear are accui'ately described as written in the Shaum 
characters, or in that of the people of Laos} There are no 
means of verifying this fact in Calcutta, but there is no 
reason to question the correctness of information procured 
upon the spot by so intelligent and enquiring an officer as 
Captain Neufville. We are therefore authorized to conclude 
that Asam was subjected to a new form of Government, a 


1 From a copy of the Laos Alphabet, kindly supplied by Sir Denison 
Boss, it seemed doubtful -whether this statement of Dr. Wilson was 
altogether eorrect, especially in view of the fact that Laos is so far away 
from Assam (on the northern borders of Siam and French Indo-Chma, 
on both sides of the big bend of the Mekong, S.W. of Luang Frabang). 

It was then foimd on reference to Bax Sahib Golap Chandra Borua’s 
Ahom-Assamese-RngUsh-Dictionary (Calcutta, 1920, Freface, p. ii) that 
‘ Ahom belongs to the same sub-group of the Tai language as Khamti 
and Shan, Its alphabet ‘ is related to those of Khamti, Shan and Biiimese 
but it possesses signs for g, gh, j, jh, d> dh 6, and 6/i, which are wanting 
in Khamti and Shan The Eai &hib further notes (idem, p. i) that the 
Ahoms called themselves Tdi (Celestials) ‘ by which name the Shans 
still designate themselves, and they maintained a fairly continuous 
intercourse with the inhabitants of the original home until very recent 
times.* 

There seems, however, to bo actually some foundation for Dr. Wilson’s 
statement as in the Encyclopcedia Britannica article on Shans, it is stated 
that ‘ the Thai language may be divided into two sub-groups, the North 
and the South, The South includes Siamese, Lao, Lu, and Hkun, the 
North the three forms of Shan, namely North Burmese Shan, South 
Burmese Shan, and Chinese Shan with Hkfati and Ahom,’ 
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new race of Princes and a new religion imported from Laos, 
towards the close of the Eleventh Century. The return of 
the Princes to the Hindu faith as latterly professed is shewn 
by the Coins. ^ 

The Capt. Henfville referred to in Dr. Wilson’s note had in 
1828 just been appointed Assistant for Upper Assam to Da^ud 
Scott, the Agent to the Governor-General for North Eastern 
India. Capt. Neufville — as noted in Gait’s History of Assam — 
had distinguished himself as Intelligence Officer in the late 
Burmese Wa.r, and, in addition to his political work, was also 
Commandant of the Assam Light Infantry. It is certam that a 
man in Capt. Neufville’s position w-ould have every facility of 
making a good collection of the local currency, if he so desired, 
and from the mention of his name by Dr. Wilson, it seems 
possible that the collection now to be described was actually 
made by Capt. Neufville for presentation to the wdfe of his 
Governor-General, who had, only two years previously, on the 
successful conclusion of the Burmese War, been advanced to the 
rank of Earl Amherst of Arakan. 

The collection was found to consist actually of 12 Gold coins 
and 72 Silver coins, all with three exceptions — a Kuch-Bihar 
-l-Hupee, a small gold coin from the Yemen, and a Erench 
East India Company’s 2 -anna piece — ^Assamese coins : and com- 
parison with Dr. Wilson’s list showed only the following dis- 
crepancies : — 

1. The collection now includes a Hupee of Siva Simha, 

dated 1638 /Safee. 

2. On the other hand a Rupee of Rajesvara Simha, 

dated 1670 8. is missing. 

3. The -^^^-Rupee of Gaurinatha Simha listed by Dr. 

WTlson was not found. Instead, however, the 

following Was found : — 

4. -/g -Rupee of Brajanatha Simha (which suggests that 

Gaurinatha was misread for Brajanatha).^ 

5. A ^i^^-Rupee of Chandra Kanta Simha is not listed. 

6. The -|--Rupee of a Koch King is also not mentioned ; 

as is also the case with 

7. The 1-Dinar of the Imam Al-Mahdi of San^a’, Yemen. 

■ ' Einaliy 

8-10 Three unlisted Gold coins of Gaurinatha (viz, -|-Mohur, 

-|-Mohur and jXjMohm) were also found in the 

Collection. 

No. 1 may have been exchanged with some one for No. 2, 
but the presence of Nos. 5-10 show that a few additional corns 

Were added to the Countess’ collection, after Dr. ^ Wilson 
given the opportunity of describing the coins found in it in lo28. 
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The following is an analysis of the Collection as it stood 
when purchased — a X being added in the case of those coins 
that are not mentioned in Mr. A. W. Botham’s 1930 (2nd) 
edition of the ' Catalogue of the Provincial Coin Cabinet, ilssam 
The dates mentioned being in the Saha era, 78 has to be added 
in each case to bring them to the corresponding date in the 
Christian era : — 


Name of King. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Chakradhvaja Siihha 


1 (Re. 1585 18 '. = 1663 
A.D.). 

Gadadhara Simha 


5 (Rs. Ahom script, 
dated Raisdn =1681 
S'.) XX. 

Rudra Simha 

1 (Mohur : 1620 ^.) X 

2 (Rs. 1628 and 1635). 

Siva Simha 


2 (Rs. 1637 and 1638). 

^iva Simha and Queen. 
Phulesvarl. 


1 (Re. 1646) X. 

^iva Siiiiha and Queen 

1 (Mohur of 1657 and 

2 (Rs. 1654, R.y. 19, 

Ambika. 

Regnal Year 22) X. 

and 1657, R.Y. 21). 

1 (J-Re. R.Y. 24) X. 

2 (i--Rs. R.Y.’s 23 and 
24. No Saha date) 
XX. 

Siva Simha a n d 

Sarve^vari. 


1 (Re. of 1664 and 
R.Y. 29) X. 

Pramatta Siihha 


2 (Rs. 1670 X and 
1672). 

2 ( 4 -Rs. undated). 

2 (J-Rs. both 1670). 

Rajesvara Simha 

1 (Mohur, 1688) X 

4 (Rs. : 2 in Devanagarl 
script of 1675, 1 in 
Persian script of 
1685, and 1 of 1686). 

2 {|-Rs. undated, one in 
Devanagari script) 

XX. 

1 (l-.Re. of 1689) X. 

Lakshml Siriiha 

2 (Mohur, 1701 X : i- 
M. 1697 X). 

2(Rs. 1696 and 1700 X). 
2 (l-Rs. undated) X. 

2 (J--Rs. 1699 and 1701) 

Gaiiriiiatha Simha 

4 (Mohur 1716, R.Y. 1 
X (?) : ^-M. undated 
X:J-M. 

X : ,, 

: X). ■ 

X ' 

2 "(Rs. 1705 : and 1716 
X (?)), 

2 (|--Rs. both 1716 but 
one with R.Y. 1 under 
, date) :„, XX. , . 

' (A-B©* undated) 

XX.,, 

Bharatha Simha ; . 


' 2 C4-Rs.' undated) X. . . 

' 2 . ,‘(|-Rs.:. 1714,^ .1719) 
XX. . 

Sarvananda Simha . 


2 (Rs. both 1716) X.,. ; 

1 , ('l-Re. undated) X. 
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Name of King. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Kainalesvara Simha . . 
Chaiidrakanta Simha 

Brajanatha Siiiiha 

Jogesvara Simha 

1 undated) X 

1 (l-M. undated) X. . 

2 (l-Rs. undated) X. 

2 (Rs. both 1741) X. 

2 (J-Rs. undated) X. 
2(J-Rs. 1741, 1742) XX. 

1 (^V-Re. undated) X. 

2 (Rs. both 1740) XX. 

2 (l-Rs. undated) XX. 
2(i-Rs. 1739, 1740) XX. 

1 (^\j-Re. midated). 

2 (i--Rs. undated). 

2 (J-Rs. both 1743) XX. 

Total Assamese Coins 

11 : 10 — or possibly 
all 1 1 — -not in 

Shillong Cabinet. 

70 (37 or possibly 38 
new). 

Rajendra Narayan (of 
Kuch -Bihar). 

French E.I. Coy. 
Al-Mahdi, Imam of 
^an‘a’, Yemen. 

1 (l-Dinkr) 

1 ( J-Re. undated) . 

1 (4-Re. „ ) 

Grand Total 

12 Gold 

72 Silver. 


Efforts were also made, after tlie Amherst collection had 
been catalogued, to increase still further (by exchange, gift, or, 
in one case, by purchase) the number of coins not previously 
included in the Shillong Cabinet, with the result that the following 
additional coins have now been added 


1, Jayadhvaja Simha 

2. Rudra „ ^ 

3. Siva Siihha and Ambika. 

4, ' Gaurinatha Simlia 

K' ' 

,V , ..,■■■ • 

:7,' ■ , ■ 


8. Bharatha „ 

9, Brajanatha „ 

10. Rajadhara Manikya Deva 

of Tipperah. 

11. ChaurajitSimiia of Manipur 


Re. of 1570 variation of pre- 

vious Shillong specimen). 

Re. of 1624. 

Re. of 1657 R.Y. 21, (Slight variation 
of previous Shillong specimen.) 

Re. of 171(8?). 

Re. of &dke 120 (^ic. !). 

J-Re. ofR.y. 7. 

i-Ee. Mint Mark (Disai). (Slight 

variation of previous Shillong 
specimen.) 

Be. of 1715. 

Mohur of 1739. 

Re. of 1707 S'. ( = 1785 A.D.). 

Re. of 1734 B. ( = 1812 A.D.). 


Nos 1, 8 and 10 were obtained by the generous co-operation of 

Mr. J. Allan, Keeper of Coins and Medals, British Museum. 
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Details of the coins now in the Collection that have not hitherto 
found a place in the Shillong Catalogue. 

SuPATPHl alias Gababhaka Simha. 

(1603-1618 1681-1696 A.D.) 

Striking of fresh coinage with each New Year did not start 
ill Assam till the accession of Gadadhara’s son, Riidra Siiiiha, 
in 1618 (=1696 A.I).)j and all the 5 Gada^ara Rupees in 

Ahom script found in the Amherst collection are only variations 
of those struck by this King in his accession year Baisdn, or the 
33rd year of the 19th tdosind (cycle of 60 years current in Assam), ^ 
viz. 1603 SdJca, Except for trifling differences, three of them 
correspond to Nos. 1 and 4 in the Shillong Catalogue, but the 
other two are new, being distinguished by having no Dragon 
or Peacock on either face, nor, indeed, any other ornamentation, 
such as the segments and dots found on the Reverse of S.C. 
No. 2. Though their iascriptions are the same as those on other 
coins of Gadadhara, these two coins are struck from differently 
sized dies, and instead of the Reverse being, as in most Assamese 
coins of later Kings, at 180° to the Obverse, in the first it is 
struck without inverting the blank, while in the second the 
Reverse is struck at right angles to the Obverse. 

Dr. Wilson was evidently unable to make anything of the 
inscriptions on these coins, and moreover was misled by some- 
one as regards both their attribution and date, as may be gathered 
from what follows 

‘These are the coins of the ancient Rajas, inscribed with 
characters not known in Calcutta. One is unappropriated. The 
other four are thus described :■ — 

1 of Soobenpha- — in the 13th Century, 

1 of Sootoopha— „ „ „ „ 

1 of Soopatphar— „ „ ,, „ 

1 of Soohompha— in the beginning of the 16th Century.’ ^ 

In his sixbsequent notes on the 1585 coin of Chakradhvaja 
Simha, Dr. Wilson draws a parallel between the meaning of the 
name of this King, viz. ‘He whose mark or symbol, or, if it 
may be so rendered, armorial bearing, is the Discus that 

^ Starting from 568 A.D., the reputed date of the descent from 
heaven of the two brothers Khunlung and Khunlai, the legendary first 
Ahom Kings. The change-over to SUka era was probably due to Rudra 
Simha. 

2 Sukapha, the tribal chief who led the Ahoms in 1228 A.D. over the 
Patkai Pass into what is now Assam, is said to have been succeeded 
in 1268 A.D, by his son Suteuphaj who in turn was followed 13 years 
later by his son Subinpha. Soohompha is presumably Sukhampha, 
who ruled from 1552 to 1603 A.D. and was the son of Suklenmun, the 
first Ahom ruler to strike coins ; while, as we have already seen, Supttpha , 
or Gadadhara Simha, did not come to the throne till 1681 A.D. 
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weapon being one of the distinguishing marks of the Hindu 
Deity Visknu, and that of Gadadhara ‘ The Holder of the Mace b 
which is also an epithet of Vishnu, He adds : ‘ Tlie manuscript, 
and Buchanan, refer the introduction of the Hindu faith to 
Oadddhar Sink and do not mention the Prince whose coin is 
here noticed. Buchanan states also that no coin of Oadddhar 
was found by Mm Br. Wilson could not make up Ms mind 
whether the two names referred to the same individual, or whether 
(as we now know to be the case) Chalcradhvaja was one of 
Gadadhara’s predecessors on the tMone of Assam. 

HtTDRA SlMHA. 

(1618-1636 1696-1714 A.B,) 

As noted in a previous paper {J.A.S.B., 1910, p. 632) no 
specimens of this King’s Ahom coinage imder his Ahom name 
SuKETJNPHA (' The Awe-Inspiring Tiger of Heaven ’) which 
was presumably struck on his accession to the throne in 1618 
8. have hitherto come to light, but coins m Sanskrit are knovm 
for this and every subsequent year of his reign down to 1636 — 
the year m wMch he died. The Amherst collection fortmrately 
included a specimen of the only Gold coin of this King that is 
known to have been struck, viz. of the year 1620 ; and the 

series of Rupees in the Shillong Cabinet has since been further 
supplemented by a specimen of the very rare Rupee of 1624, 
of wMch previously only two other specimens were known to 
exist. 

A distinct change in religious cult— from Vaishnavism to 
Saivism — is evident from the invocation of Kara and Gauri 
on the Reverse of Rudra Simha’s coins. The legends on the 
Mohur only differ from those on the Rupees of 1618 and 1620 in 
the dra of Eudra being transferred from the end of the 2nd line 
of the Obverse to the beginning of the 3rd, but the Dragon at 
the bottom of the Obverse also faces left instead of right. There 
is no other ornamentation on either face, TMs coin closely 
resembles that of the Mohur in the possession of Mr. Botham 
that was figured as No. 1, PL XXVII, of the writer’s paper 
already referred to, but is a much better specimen. 

^IVA SiMHA. 

1. Siva Simha alone: 1636-46 Saha: 1650 (?) : 1654 S. 

(R.Y. 18) and 1659-61 (R.Ys. 24 and 25). , 

2. Siva Simha with Queen Phijle^vaei : 1646-50 8 . 

2a. &VA Simha with (the same Queen after she had changed her 
name to) Pramathe^vaeI : 1649-1653 S. 

3. Siva Simha, with Queen Ambika : 1654 A (R.Y. 19)— 

1659 A (R.Y. 24). 
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4. SrvA SiMHA, with Queen Sabvb^varI: 1661 8. (R.Y. 25) — ■ 
1666 8. (R.Y. 31). 

Total duration of reign : 1636-1666 = 1714-1744 A.D. 

The previously unrecorded coins of this King from the 
Amherst Collection include the following specimens : — 

■ With Queen Phule^vabi. A Rupee of 1646 (no R.Y.) 
that differs from S.C. No. 19 in having what is apparently 
intended to he a flower to the right of the Ha at the end of 1.(1) 
of Reverse. 

With Queen Ambika. Several novel coins struck by Siva 
Simha jointly with this Queen have now been added to the 
Shillong collection. The principal one of these is a Mohur 
(from the Amherst Collection), dated 1658 (and R.Y. 22) which, 
however, seems to have been struck from the same die as S.C. 
No. 45 — a rupee of the same year. A rupee of the previous year 
(and R.Y^. 21) has also been secured by exchange. This differs 
from the Shillong specimen of the same date in having no orna- 
mentation, except the Dragon to R. at bottom of Obverse, in 
which respect it follows the coins of 1654-6. Lastly, a -|-Rupee 
and |-Rupee — each with R.Y. 24 — ^not only have the distinction 
of being examples of the coinage struck in the last year of this 
Queen’s life, but have ornamentation in the form of animals 
that differentiate them from other coins of the same Queen. 
The inscriptions on the J-rupee are found in S.C. No. 38, except 
for 24 (instead of 19) appearing as the R.Y. at the bottom of the 
Reverse. There is no ornamentation on the Reverse ; but on 
the Obverse there is a Dragon (running to left but with head 
turned backwards)^ at the bottom, while a rosette of 7 dots 
appears below the 8i at the end of the first line. In the J-rupee 
the inscriptions are the same as in S.C. No. 39, except for the 
R.Y. being 24 instead of 19 ; but the ornamentation is different. 
On the Obverse we again find the rosette of 7 dots below the Si 
(of 6iva) while on the Reverse, along side 6, i.e. to the right of 
the R.Y., a Deer is shown ruiming upwards to the Right, but 
with head turned backwards. (For reproduction of these two 
coins;, vide PL 5, Nos, 1 and 2.) ^ ■ 

discussion of the reasons why Siva Simha alone among 
Assamese Kings permitted the names of his Queens to appear on 
the coinage will be found on pp. 634-5 of the writer’s 1910 paper 
already referred to ; but the following extract from Dr. Wilson’s 
t Description ’ deserves quotation, as Buchanan’s evidence- 
even though it is second hand, being based on some Assamese 
chronicle — does not appear to have been previously utilized in 
dealing with the question : — 

^ Buchanan states that this [appearance of Queens’ 
names on the coinage] arose from a plot to deprive the 
Prince of real power, and administer the Government 
through the agency of females. It was foretold soon after 
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his accession that his reign would be short, and that he 
would be deprived of all power before his death. To evade 
this prophecy it was suggested that the attribute of sove- 
reignty should be transferred to liis queens, several of whom 
were accordingly placed in succession upon the throne, to 
whom Siva Sihh yielded nominally his authority ; the 
real authority being engrossed by his Ministers.’ 


RUe^vaea Simha. 

(1673 J-1691 ;S'dl;a= 1751-1769 A.D.) 

A third ^ specimen of a Mohur struck in 1688 was found 
among the Amherst coins and is a useful addition to the Shillong 
collection (which already had a Quarter-Mohur of the same vearf 
The inscriptions are the same as in the rupee of 1688, and the 
ornamentation is also probably the same as in that coin. From 
the Mohur, however, it would appear that the ‘ indistinct dots ’ 
mentioned at the left of the Dragon at bottom of Obverse of the 
1688 rupee are really another segment and 5 dots. Besides a 
variant of the i-Re. of 1689, there are also two undated half- 
rupees with different ornamentation from any of the other 
hah-rupees at Shillong. One of these (figured as No. 3, PL 5) 
is in Devanagari script, which suggests that it possibly dates 
from 1675, the year in which Rajesvara struck rupees'in this 
script, (w'de S.C. No. 6.) 

LakshmI Simha. 

(1691 M702 <$afca= 1769-1780 A.D.) 

A Mohur of 1701 S. and a |-M. of 1697— both previously 
unrecorded — ^were found among the Amherst coins. The former 
resembles the Rupee of 1700 ; While the latter only differs from 
the -|-M. of 1692 (S.C. No. 2) in the date and in having a dot 
within the orescent above the Sato on Reverse. 

Other coins, not previously in the Shillong Cabinet, are a 
Rupee of 1700, which helps towards filling up a gap in the 


^ A Mohur in Ahom script was struck in this year. Ko coins 
of Rajesvara later than 1690 are known, ' 

2 The two previously known are in the cabinets of the British Museum 
and Mr. Botham. 

2 Except possibly for the |-Ke. with R.Y. 1 subsequently mentioned, 
no coins of 1691 struck in the name of Lakshmi Simha are 
known. This was probably due to a controversy as to who should succeed 
Rajesvara {vide^ J.A.S.B., 1010, p. 637) ; and Lakshmi may not have been 
f<'>rmaliy installed till the following year, after the defeat and death of a 
usurper called Rama Kanta, who was proclaimed King by the i*ebel 
Moamarias (Vaishnavas), and is said to have struck coins in 1691 S\ 
From the absence of coins for Raj e§vara’s last year, this rebellion may 
have begun even' before, the latter’s death. ' 
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Shillong series of the later years of Lakslimi, and apparently 
resembles the Re. of 1698 (S.C. No. 21) ; and an undated J-Re., 
which resembles S.C. No. 1 in having no ornamentation on 
either side, but differs from it in not having a R.Y. 1 at the bottom 
of the Reverse. This may constitute the only known example 
of coinage in the first yea-r of Lakshmi Simha’s reign. 


GattbinAtha Simha. 

(1702-1718 1780-1796 A.D.) 

The troubles with the Vaishnava Moamarias that had 
occurred at the beginning of Lakhshmi Simha’s reign broke out 
again shortly after the accession to the throne of Assam of his 
son Gaurinatha, and after four years strife, Gaurinatha was 
compelled in 1708 8. to leave his capital at Rangpur and take 
refuge in Gauhati. A reflection of this trouble is shown by the 
almost complete cessation of Gaurinatha’s coinage between 1709 
and 1716, and the issue of coins in the name of Bharatha Siihha, 
the Moamaria leader, at Rangpur. At the end of 1792 A.B. 
(1714 &,) Gaurinatha had even to leave Gauhati, and sought 
refuge with Captain Welsh, the Commander of the British 
forces in Goalpara. The latter had already received instructions, 
from Lord Cornwallis, who was then Governor-General, to assist 
Gaurinatha in ejecting from Assam the Bengali and Hindustani 
mercenaries of Krislma Narayan, whose father — the Raja of 
Darrang — Gaurinatha had murdered, and after Gauhati was 
retaken, Capt. Welsh began to make arrangements for advancing 
still further into Upper Assam. In January, 1794 A.B., 
Gaurinatha also applied to the Governor-General for the per- 
manent retention of British troops in Assam, offering to pay 
Rs. 3 lakhs annually for their maintenance ; and when, in the 
course of the subsequent expedition, Rangpur was recaptured 
in the following March, and Gaurinatha re-installed as King> 
in token of^his indebtedness to the British, he issued coins 
bearing the Saha date 1716, and R.Y. 1. 

A change in the post of Governor-General had however 
occurred in Becembor, 1793 — Sir John Shore taking the place of 
Lord Cornwallis ; and, owing to the new Governor-General having 
decided on a policy of non-interference in aiSairs outside of 
British India, Capt. Welsh was ordered in the following April to 
stop all further offensive operations against Gaurinatha’s enemies, 
the Moamarias, and to withdraw his troops into British territory. 
This evacuation was completed by the first week in July, 1794. 
The immediate result was that the Moamarias — ^who had been 
repeatedly defeated by Capt. Welsh’s troops — again reoccupied 
Rangpur, while the effect on Gaurinatha of the withdrawal of the 
British is also indicated by the change in Regnal Year to 16 
(instead of 2) on some of the coins struck in 1717 Chaos 
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again ruled in Assam for the following l-i- jears, at the end of 
which time Ganrinatha died on December 15th, 1795. This 
date is confirmed by there being no authentic coins of later date 
than 1717 S.—b. year which ended on April 9th, 1796. 

As already noted, the Gold coins of Gaurlnatha in the 
Amherst collection include a Mohiir of 1716 (with R.Y. 1 at 
bottom of Ee verse), an undated l-Mohur, a |-Molmr and a 
.fj-Mohur. The Mohur may be identical with S.C. No. 38 
(if the latter has no ornamentation on Reverse). The |-Mohur 
has the same inscription as the i-Re. catalogued as S.C. No. 1, 
but with no R.Y. (or date) on Reverse. There is no ornamenta- 
tion on either side. The inscription on the |-M. is the same as 
in the |-Rs. (S.C. Nos. 80-2), with a group of 3 dots at angle 8 
and two other similar groups below the second line of Obverse. 
The Reverse is devoid of ornamentation. The has the 

same inscription as in S.C. No, 88, which has a group of 3 dots 
to the right — ^not left, as in the Amherst specimen — of the Sri 
on Obverse. 

The Rupees that are new to the Shillong Cabinet include the 
following : — 

(1) Re. of 1716 and R.Y, 1, with inscription as in the Mohur 
already described. The Reverse differs in having a ^ below the 
bottom line, as well as a group of 5 dots at angle 2, two groups 
of 3 dots each above the second Sri and Har of Kara respectively, 
and a third group of 3 dots between the upper portions of the 
Ha and ra in the first line, 

(2) A crudely-struck Re. of ^ake 111 (?? 8) (?1 R.Y. 7) 
— vide Rl. 5, No. 4). Inscription as in Mohur, and all Rs. from 
1707 onwards to end of reign, e.g. S.C. No. 18. Ornamentation : — 

Obverse. Reverse, 

(а) Segment of 3 dots at side 2. Segment of 3 dots at beginning, 

(б) Dragon at bottom degraded to and inclined line of 3 dots at 

two groups of 2 dots each and a end of first line, 
tail under date to R., so that 
the Dragon seems to have 

■ faced L. 

(c) To extreme L. of bottom (side 4) 
a triangular sign which may 
have been intended to re- 
present the head of an 

■ ' Assamese 7, 

^ to make any useful comments on the date 

of this coin for — as has already been stated — Gaurinatha died 
several months before the close of Sdka 1717, and there is no 
sign of a 1 before the triangle that may have been intended 
for a 7 of the R.Y. On the other hand, it is clear that the 
other numerals were intended to indicate some year in the second 
decade of the 18th century. The coin was bought by 

Sir R. Burn at Ghazipur, U.P., and obtained from him by 
exchange. 
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(3) Crudely struck Re. with unusual arrangement of inscrij)- 
tions and strange date {vide PL 5, No. 5), 


Obverse. JR.everse. 

{l)SHSHHara 

(2) Qaurl charandra. 

(3) hinda niaharanda ma- 

(4) dim karasya. 

Group Apparently no ornamentation, 
and (?) 


(1) 8'tI SH S'varga. 

(2) Deva S'rl Gauri- 

(3) ndtlia Simha nripa- 

(4) sya 8'dke 120. 

Dragon to L. at bottom. 

of 5 (?) dots at angle 2, 
semicircle of 4 dots at angle 4 — in 
front of Dragon. 


Suggestions as to the precise meaning of the date as shown 
on this coin are invited from students of Assamese history and 
numismatics. It cannot he intended as a date in a new era 
commencing from the accession of Gadadhara Siiiiha in 1603 B. 
as that would bring the date of the striking of the coin later 
than the death of Gaurinatha in 1717 8. The coin reached the 
writer from Jorhat and was obtained from him by exchange. 

In addition to the above-mentioned coins, two new |-Rs. 
were obtained by exchange ; the two J-Rs. of 1716 — one with 
R.Y. 1 — in the Amherst collection are different from those 
already in the Shillong Cabinet ; and the two A -Rs. found in 
the collection were also previously undescribed. For details 
the supplementary catalogue of these coins at Shillong may be 
consulted. 


Bhabatha Simha, Raja of Rangpur. 

(1713-1715 and 1718-19 1791-3 and 1796-7 A.D.) 

Bharatha was leader of the Moamarias who drove Gaurinatha 
from his capital, Rangpur, in 1708 or 9 ^^8. Coins struck by him 
in 1713 8. are rare, the only ones recorded up to now being a 
Rupee in the British Museum and a |-Re/ in Mr. Botham's 
cabinet ; and, previous to the purchase of the Amherst collection, 
the Sinllong Cabinet did not possess a single coin struck by 
Bharatha Siiirha during the period before Gaurinatha was 
reinstated by Capt. Welsh. The Amherst Collection was found 
to include a J-Re., dated 1714 8 , : and a Rupee of 1715 was 
obtained by exchange with the British Museum. The latter 
only differs from S.O. No. 1 (a Re. of 1718 8.) in the date, and 
details of ornamentation ; but no J-Re. of 1714 seems to have 
been previously noted, and the coin has therefore been repro- 
duced on PI. 5, (No. 6). Except for date, the inscription is 
the same as that of the J-Re. of 1715 <$. in the British Museum, 
which was described by Allan on p. 328 of his 1909 paper in the 
'Numismatic Chronicle' and illustrated as No. 8, PL XXV, of 
the same |>ap6r ; but the ornamentation of the Reverse of the 
two coins is very different, in the Amherst specimen, this 
consists of segments of circles at sides 1, 3 and 7 ; a segment 
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and 4 dots at side 5 ; a knob -ended ci’oss between the 7 and 
initial figure of the date ; and, finally, single dots over (1) the ^ 
of Sdka ; (2) before the initial figure of the date ; (3) between the 
initial and second figures ; and (4) between the second and third 
figures. The last three form a triangle, with the broadest side 
upperinost. As regards the Obverse, the single dot at the 
beginning of the first line in the B.M. specimen is missing in the 
Amherst coin, so that its obverse is entirely devoid of ornamenta- 
tion. 

The Amherst ^Collection also iircluded a |-Re. struck by 
Bharatha in 1719 S. which, like that of 1714, has not previouslv 
been recorded. The inscriptions are identical, but the orna- 
mentation found on both sides differentiates the 1719 coin from 
those of either 1714 or 1715. On the obverse there are 2 dots 
at angle 2 and 3, in a convex line, at angle 7, i.e. at the beginning 
and end of the first line. The Reverse has a segment and 5 
dots at side 1 ; a group of 4 dots at side 3 ; and groups of 3 
dots at angles 2 and 6, and sides 2, 4, 5 and 8. 

Of the two |-Rs. fomid in the Collection, one is identical 
with S.C. No. 3, and has no ornamentation on either side ; 
while the other differs in having on the Obverse a group of 3 
dots at the beginning and end of the first line (i.e. angles 2 and 
7) as well as one at angle 3 ; and between the second and third 
lines there is a row of well-separated single dots. On the Reverse, 
a group of 3 dots is found at angle 2, and a single dot below the 
second pa of 1.2. The reverse is twisted left by one sector (45®) 
from the usual position of 180® to the Obverse. 

Dr. Wilson makes the following remarks at the end of his 
description of Bharatha Simha’s coins : — 

' This was the first Prince set up by the followers of the 
Mahamari,^ and the Legend on Ms coins explains the 
nature of the disputes that agitated Asam. It was a 
religious contest, between the worshippers of ^iva and 
Vishnu. The niling dynasty was all along attached to the 
former, but in the coins of Bharata and Sarvananda, the 
name of Krishna is substituted for those of Kara and Gauri. 
Bharata was reduced to submission by the English detach- 
ment and pardoned in 1793. After Captain Welsh’s depar- 
ture, he again assumed sovereign power as appears from 
No. 4 [the i-Re. of SaJca 1719=A.D. 1796-7], and, as 


3- Sic. Dr. Wilson apparently thought the Moamarias were followers 
of a ‘ spiritual chief entitled the Maha Mari *. For possible derivations of 
the name vide Gait (op. cit.^ 1906 ed., p. 58). 

No coins of Bharatha Sirhha later than those of 1796-7 A.D. are 
known, so possibly the rebellion and death of ‘ Bharati Raja ’ of Bengmara, 
mentioned by Gait (idew/, p. 216) as having occurred in 1799, after 
Kamale^vara Simha’s accession, may— if the date is correct — refer to 
yet another revolt by his successor in the leadership of the Moamarias 
(t Bharatha' Sirhha’s son)., : ■ ■ 
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Biiclianaii states, was shortly afterwards taken and put to 

death by the Minister of Gaurinath.’ 

Sabvananda SmHA, Eaja of Matak. 

( (?) 1715-7 Saha^i'l) 1793-5 A.B.) 

This temporary usurper of the throne of Assam towards the 
end of the reign of Gaurinatha was Vaishnava leader of the 
Morans — a Bodo tribe that the Ahoms found in possession of the 
hinterland to the modern town of Dibrugarh, when they entered 
Assam at the beginning of the 13th century A.B. and with whom 
the}^ intermingled. 

Sarvananda's capital was Bengmara, 10 miles east of 
Bibrugarh, and he only seems to have struck coins in 1716 and 
1717 8} Three of his coins were found in the Amherst Collection, 
two of them being Rupees of the date 1716. One of these is 
identical with kS.C. No. 1, while the other is similar in inscription 
to the rupee of 1717 in the Shillong Cabinet. It differs, however, 
in the ornamentation of both Obverse and Reverse. On the 
Obverse (besides the Bragon to L.) there is a square of 4 dots 
between Sdhe and date. On the Reverse, in addition to the dot 
and crescent over the padma of 1. (2) there are groups of 3 dots 
at angles 6 and 7, as well as single dots (a) above and below 
the first pa ; {h) below the dva in 1. (2) ; and (c) below the initial 
main 1.(3). 

The third coin is an undated |-Re. which is similar in 
inscription to S.C. No. 6, but differs from it is not even haying 
the 3 dots of ornamentation at angle 2 of the Reverse. 

The Morans appear to have again revolted under the leader- 
ship of Sarvananda at Bengmara in the p'eign of Gaurinatha’s 
successor, Kamale^vara Siihha, in 1727 (=1805 A.B.),^ but 

as the rebellion was quickly suppressed, possibly there was little 
chance of Sarvananda having been able to strike coins on this 
occasion. The Morans however continued to enjoy semi- 
independence, and for 16 years after the transfer of the suzerainty 
of Assam to the British by the treaty of Yandabo in 1826 A.B. 
Matak was not included in British India (Gait, op. cit., pp, 
:285-6;and m). 

The 1727 S. revolt of the Morans is otherwise noteworthy for 
the fact that, while it was in progress, Burmese aid was invited 
by the rebels in their struggle against their overlord. It is true 
that the two parties who came did not stop long in Assam, but 
the visits must have resulted in valuable information being 
taken back to Ava, and so contributed a decade later to the 


1 Th© White King coin, mentioned by Allan {op. cit., p. 328, n. 14) 
as having the date 1715 S', is not among the Assamese coins of Sir E-. Burn, 
who purchased this portion of the White King collection, 

2 Gait, op. p. 218. 
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decision of the Burmese monarch to take an active part in 
Assamese affairs. 

Kamale^vaka Simha. 

(1717-1732 1795-1810 A.D.) 

As is suggested by the fact that the only dated coins struck 
in this reign are all of the same year 1720 /I, i.e., 3 years after 
Kamalesvara being placed on the throne of x4ssam, he was merely 
a puppet King, appointed by Gaurinatha’s BiirJia Goham, or 
Prime Minister, and content to leave all affairs of State in his 
Minister’s capable hands. The scarcity of coins struck in 
Kamalesvara’s name is probably also an indication of the constant 
revolts that occurred during the first ten years after Gaurinatha’s 
death. Two of these have already been referred to, ^viz. : the 
renewed rebellions of Bharatha Simha in 1718-19 8. and of 
Sarvananda in 1727, 

Previous to the discovery of the Amherst collection, the 
only known coins of Kamalesvara were two Mohurs of 1720 (in 
the cabinets of Mr. Botham and Sir Richard Burn respectively), 
a few rupees of the same year, and a few undated and -|- 
Rupees. Of the three Amherst coins, one is an undated -|-Re, 
apparently identical with S.C. No. 2, the second a previously 
undescribed and undated I -Re. which has the same inscription 
as the last-named coin, but difers from it in having, as orna- 
mentation of the Obverse, three groups of 3 dots each at the 
beginning and end of the first line and over the second 8n 
(instead of being entirely devoid of ornamentation on this face) ; 
while the third is a new |-Mohur. The inscription on the faces 
of this coin is the same as in the |-Re. described under S.O. 
No. 3, but differs from it in having as ornamentation, on the 
Obverse a rosette of 5 dots at the bottom (instead of a group of 
3 dots) and on the Reverse only 2 (or 3) dots between the initial 
syllables of 11. (1) and (2), instead of the five small groups of 
dots found in the Shillong specimen. 

Ohakdrakanta Simha. 

(1732-1740 1810-18 A.D. ; restored by the Burmese in 

1741 /§.=1819 A.D. ; fled to Bengal the following year.) 

On Kamale^vara’s death from smallpox in 1810 A.D. the 
Burha Gohain placed Kamalesvara’s younger brother Chandra- 
kanta on the throne ; and the fact that the latter was still only 
a youth at the time may be one of the reasons for the complete 
absence of any coins bearing his name, for the first period of his 
nominal rule — even after the first Burmese invasion in 1816-7 
A.D. and the Burha Gohain’s death. The latter’s successor in 
office evidently continued to regard Ghandrakanta as a puppet 
King, and when, less than a year later, the new Minister was 
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assassinated and the late Btirha GohaiiVs son. took his place, the 
first step he took was to depose Chandrakanta, and to place a 
grandson (or great-grandson) of Bajesvara Simha, named 
Brajanatha on. the throne. News of this having been com- 
municated to Burma, another Burmese army was sent to re- 
instate Chandrakanta, and for the next two j^-ears — 1741 and 
1 742 . — c oins were struck in his name . Chandi’akahta , however , 
soon found that he had even less authority under the Burmese 
Generals than with Ministers of his own race, and in the following 
year he fled to British territory. There he raised bands of 
mercenaries, with which for some time he carried out unsuccessful 
raids against the Burmese. This led to counter -raids by the 
Burmese into British territory, which ultimately forced the 
British to intervene in Assamese affairs. After the conclusion 
of the Burmese war, Assam for 6 or 7 years was administered as 
British territory, and when finally it was decided to try the 
experiment of again placing Upper Assam imder Assamese rule, 
Chandrakanta was not considered the best candidate for the 
headship of the new State, and Purandar, a son of Brajanatha 
Siiiiha, was selected instead of him. 

The Amherst coins of this King include two similar Rupees 
of 1741 with the same inscriptions as those found on the two 
Shillong varieties of this year, but differing from both of them 
in having on the Obverse no group of dots either between the 
beginnings of 11. (2) and (3), or near the Dragon ; while on the 
Reverse there is no group of dots above the top line, and that 
between the begimiings of 11. (3) and (4) is differently placed. 
There are two -J-Rs, of 1741 and 1742 respectively, neither 
of which is found in the Shillong Cabinet. The latter date is 
noteworthy, as previously the only known coins of 1742 were a 
Rupee and J-Re.— both in Mr. Botham’s Cabinet. The remaining 
three coins include two similar undated |-Rs. (with the same 
inscriptions as on S.C. Nos. 3-5, but differing in the details of 
ornamentation) ; and a ^^-Re. which has the same inscription 
as that of the catalogued as S.O. No. 8, but is again 

different in ornamentation from the latter, both as regards 
Obverse and Reverse. 

BbAJANITHA SiMHA. 

(1739-40 1818 A.D.) 

The circumstances through which Chandrakanta was 
superseded by this Prince have already been mentioned, and 
from the comparatively large number of Brajanatha’s coins that 
are found in various Cabinets it might be concluded that he 
remained on the throne for at least as long as his predecessor. 
He appears, however, to have only reigned for about 3 months 
at the end of 1739 and the beginning of the following Saka 
year, or, in other words, from February to April or May^ 
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1818 A.D.^ The Buranjis (Assamese Chronicles) state that 
Brajanatha was then replaced by his son Purandar Simha on the 
excuse that he was ineligible, under Ahom custom, to be King, 
owing to this having suffered some sort of mutilation.^ In any 
case, nothing more is heard of him. 

An undated Half-Mohur of Brajanatha, which is apparently 
the first to be recorded, was found in the Amherst Collection. 
The inscriptions are the same as in the |-Rs. (e.g. S.C. Kos. 6-8). 
The ornamentation of the Obverse is a semicircle and dot over 
the second Sn, and a group of 3 dots at angle 7 (end of first 
line) ; while on the Reverse there is a similar grouj) at angle 8. 
Another Gold coin— a Mohur, dated 1739 S , — ^was obtained by 
purchase.® This has the same inscriptions as the B.M. Mohur 
of 1739 S, ; but the latter is apparently devoid of ornamentation 
on both sides. The new Mohur is chiefly characterized by 
having the Dragon to L., at the bottom of the Obverse, only very 
sketchily shown. The only other ornamentation on this side is 
a group of 3 dots at the beginning of the first line (side 2). On 
the Reverse, there is a semicircle with 5 dots above the Ba 
of Bddha, and a group of 5 dots at the beginning of the first line 
(angle 2). The defective representation of the Dragon (which 
is also found in the Shillong Mohur of 1740 — S.C. No. 4) suggests 
that the coin was struck in a period of political confusion, and 
probably not at the official mint, (For reproduction of this 
Mohur vide No. 7, Pi. 5). 

The two Rupees of 1740 S, foimd in the Collection differ in 
ornamentation from one another as well as from that of S.C. 
No. 5, and the same is the case with the two undated |-Rs., 
the ornamentation of both being different in various ways from 
that of the three J-Rs. at Shillong (S.C. Nos. 6-8). The two 
Amherst J-Rs. are dated 1739 and 1740 8, respectively. The 
latter is new to the Shillong collection, though specimens are to 
be found in the cabinets of the British Museum and Mr. Botham. 
The former differs from S.C. No. 3 in having no dots on the 
Obverse while on the Reverse there are two groups of 3 dots 
below the date, and segments with 3 dots at sides 1, 3 and 
(probably) 7. The segment at side 1 has also a semicircle to its 
right and left. 


i ' . J,A.8.B,, 1910, p. 644. Dr. Wilson points out in his 

‘ Description V ti^at the legends on the Reverse of Brajanatha’s coins, 
viz, : in the case of the Mohurs and Rupees, SrlSrl Rddha Krishna Oharana 
Kamala Maharanda Madhu Karasy a, or— in the ^ and J coins — SH 
SH Rddha Krishna Rada Parasya^ clearly show that this King was placed 
; on the throne by the party hostile to Chandrakanta. As the invocation 

; of Hara Ganri on the latter’s coins indicates, Chandrakanta, like his 

I predecessors, was a Saivite. 

i 2 Q-ait {op. cit., p. 223) notes that Chandrakanta after he was deposed 

:! in 1739 S', had his right ear slit in order to disqualify him from again 

sitting on the throne. 

! 3 Indirectly from the Toshakhdna of the Nawab of Dacca Estate. 
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The remaining Amherst coin of Brajanatha is a tV -Re. 
which is identical with S.C. No. 11. 

No coins of Purandar Siihha, Brajanatha’s son, are known, 
either for the brief period of 1740 8., before the second Burmese 
invasion, when he is said to have succeeded his Father, or for 
the 5|- years, 1833-8 A.D., when he was again placed in 
possession of Upper Assam by the British. 

JoOEi^VABA SiMHA. 

(1743 Su/cu=:1821 A.D.) 

This Prince — the last nominal King of Assam to strike coins — 
is said to have been the son of an Ava monarch by an Assamese 
wife, and was placed on the throne by the Burmese General 
Ala Mingi, after Chandrakanta had fled for the second time to 
British territory. The only dated coin struck in his name that 
was previously known was a |-Re. of 1743 8, in Mr. Botham’s 
Cabinet, but the Amherst collection has added two more J-Rs. 
of this year, which differ slightly from one another in orna- 
mentation. On the Obverse of the first there is a faint group 
of 3 dots over the ra of Joge^vara (between 11. (1) and (2) ) and — 
apart from other ornamentation— two groups of 3 dots each 
above the he of 8dhe on the Reverse. The other has no orna- 
mentation on the Obverse, while on the Reverse the two groups 
of 3 dots above the top line are separated, one being above the 
8a and the other above the e of 8dhe, A reproduction of the 
former will be found as No. 8, PL 5, from which it will be 
seen that the inscriptions, etc. are as follows : — 

Obverse. Reverse^ 

( 1 ) S'rl SH Jo- ( 1 ) S^dke. 

(2) gesvara Si- (2) 174B. 

(3) mka nripasya. Five groups of 3 dots each, two 

Group of 3 dots between 11. (1) and (2). above 1. (1), and on© each to 

right, left, and at bottom. 

The remaining two Amherst coins of Joge^vara are undated 
|-Rs. — apparently identical with S.C. No, 2 and PL V, No. 13. 

Nothing is known for certain ’as to how long Jogesvara 
remained on the throne of Assam, but the fact that 
Chandrakanta was induced by the Burmese to return at some 
unspecified date before the outbreak of war with the British in 
January, 1824 A.D. (on the plea that Jogesvara had only been 
made King owing to Chandrakanta having fled the country) 
seems to show that Jogesvara was regarded by the Burmese as 
an even greater puppet than his predecessors. Chandrakanta 
was, however, thrown into prison at Rangpur as soon as he 
returned, so possibly Jogesvara remained as titular King till 
the final expulsion of the Burmese from Assam in 1825. 

H. E. S.TAFLBTOH. ' 
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Note on Two Additions to the Amherst Collection. 

Pr. Stapleton has asked me to note the description of 
coins numhered 10 and 11 in the additions made to the 
Amherst Collection. 

No. 10, Tipperah Mtipee (Plate 5, No. 9). 

Obverse: in square, with arabesques in segments. 

Siva Diirgd pa- 
de Sri Sri ytita 
Edjadha+ra 
Mdnilcya Devalp 

Eeverse : iioii to left. Above, crescent and dot. 

Between feet, /Safe 1707. 

if?.. 

This type of Bajadhara’s coins differs from the more 
ordinary type which has the syllable Afa at the end of the 
third line instead of the beginning of the fourth, and has not 
the mark + between the dha and m. 


No. 11, Manipwr Rupee (Plate 5, No. 10). 

This is a coin of Ch aura jit Simha of Manipur dated S. 1734 
(1812 A.D.). A similar coin was published by Mr. Thorburn in 
N.S. XLII, No. 284, p. 30, but I read the inscription rather 
differently than Mr. Thorburn did, so give it in full. 


Obverse 

Srl-man Manipyre> 
svara Sri Ghauraji- 
ta Sifhha nrpavara- 
sija Sake 1734 

Square iB.. 


Wt. 173'08 grains. 


Reverse 

Sri -mad Rddlid Go- 
hind paddravin- 
da makaranda ma- 
no madhukarasya 

Diam. *83 in. 


Chaurajit (not Ohandrajit as read by Mr. Thorburn) Simha 
reigned from 8 . 1725 to 1734 (A.D. 1803-12), uicfe the table at 
p. 218, Oat. of Provincial Cabinet of Goins, E. Bengal and 
.4ssam, 1911. This coin was bought by Dr. Stapleton in 

Calcutta ill 1909. 


R. Burn, 
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